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CHAPTER I 


UNPREPAREDNESS 


[Author’s Note: As set forth in previous chapters the country had been duly 
forewarned of its unpreparedness for the threatening war, but it had been slow to 
take any adequate action to remedy the most unfortunate error. Now it is 
brought face to face with the gigantic problem and is making almost frantic 
efforts to remedy its previous neglect. Money is appropriated in unheard of 
amounts, military camps of an extent never before known are established for the 
speedy training of the hundreds of thousands of young men called to the colors, 
industry everywhere is geared and manned for the production of munitions and 
2quipment, the seas are patrolled and embargoes are established against the 
enemy, and every possible aid is extended to the Allies. The great republic is 
hastening to a war footing.] 


UR training of the troops was much handicapped 
by lack of guns, artillery, and other supplies. At 
the outbreak of the war, the country possessed 
_ approximately 750,000 modern Springfield rifles 
and about 300,000 Krag Jorgensen rifles, the kind 
used in the Spanish-American War. The govern- 
ment arsenals at Rock Island and Springfield 
vere capable of turning out a combined output of only 1500 
o 2,000 rifles per day, and it was necessary to set private 
ompanies to work. As the mere making of the necessary tools 
or such work would require months of time, it was decided 
hat it would be better to utilize the factories that had been manu- 
acturing Enfield rifles for the British forces. These factories were, 
herefore, set to work making Enfield rifles that were chambered 
9 use the Springfield rifle ammunition. 

Of field artillery there was an even greater shortage, nor were 
(3) 
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the guns in use of the best type. It was necessary to call upon the 
French to equip our expeditionary forces with artillery. Further- 
more, there was a great shortage of machine guns, shells, rifle car- 
tridges, and even of clothing. For a long time, many batteries 
were drilled with wooden cannon, and even wooden machine guns 
had to be used at some of the training camps. Such a condition of 
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affairs long rendered much target practice impossible, while the 
calling out of some of the conscripts was delayed more than thre2 
months by lack of equipment. 

In reports made public in the middle of December, Surgeon Gen- 
eral Gorgas, the man who made the Canal Zone healthy, severely 
attacked conditions in rhany of the camps. Insufficient clothing, 
overcrowding, and bad sanitary conditions were largely responsible, 
he declared, for disease epidemics at Camp Bowie, Texas, Camp 
Doniphan, Oklahoma, and Camp Sevier, South Carolina. Most 
of the base hospitals were still uncompleted, and this handicapped the 
medical officers in treating patients. At Camp Funston in the Twenty- 
Ninth National Army Division, the death rate in a month had been 
seven times what it should normally have been in such a command. 
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Figures published in Washington on November 7, showed that Peston VII 


the United States army was then over 1,800,000 strong. The Na- 
tional (draft) army numbered 616,000, the regular army 370,000, the 
National Guard called into Federal service 469,000, and the rest was 
made up of reserves, officers, and men in special services. Many 
thousands of conscripted men had been used to fill up gaps in the 
National Guard. Only the regulars and the National Guard had, 
as yet, received sufficient training to entitle them to be called sol- 
diers, and only a few of these were ready to meet the enemy. 

The Government was not alone in preparing the country and its 
armed forces for the conflict. All sorts of private and semi-public 
organizations set patriotically to work, while millions of individuals 
gave freely of their time and labor. 

All over the country women and girls knit sweaters and warm 
woolen stockings for the soldiers, or made hospital supplies of various 
kinds. Most of the last mentioned work was done under the aus- 
pices of the American Red Cross, a branch of that great international 
organization that for many years has been so wonderful an agency 
in the alleviation of human suffering. In June, a great “drive” 
was launched to gather for Red Cross work the immense sum of a 
hundred million dollars, and the great-hearted American people 
responded so nobly that considerably more than a hundred millions 
was subscribed. 

One of the main features of Red Cross work is the equipment of 
hospitals and the providing of nurses, surgeons, and ambulances, 
but its activities take a still wider range, and much was done to aid 
suffering civilian populations, particularly in invaded regions. 

Great efforts were made both by the government and by private 
agencies to improve living conditions, both physical and moral, in 
the training camps and among the troops sent to the front. In the 
first month of the war, the War Department created a Commission 
on Training Camp Activities, to the head of which Secretary Baker 
appointed Raymond B. Fosdick, of New York. The two-fold 
task of this commission was “to supply the normalities of life to 
nearly a million and a half young men in training camps, and to 
keep the environs of those camps clean and wholesome”. Within 
the camps the Commission appointed sports-directors, boxing 
instructors, and dramatic entertainment managers. Theaters were 
erected in the various cantonments, and in these dramatic enter- 
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Penton vit tainments of various kinds were given and moving pictures were 
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shown. The management of these entertainments was placed in 
charge of Mare Klaw, a well-known New York theatrical manager, 
and many of the most prominent theatrical stars of the country 


JOHN R. MOTT 


were booked for performances. Lectures by eminent men were 
also arranged for. 

The Government early took up the serious problem of looking 
after the moral welfare of the soldiers. The Military Draft Law 
forbade under heavy penalties the sale of alcoholic beverages to 
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soldiers in uniform, and also laid down stringent regulations designed 
to prevent immoral houses from being operated near the camps. 

The Government’s own activities in these various matters was 
greatly supplemented by the work of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, the Knights of Columbus, and other agencies. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association was given official recog- 
nition as one of the agencies for furnishing recreational facilities 
within the camps. A number of recreational and social buildings 
were erected in each cantonment, and, up to September 21, contracts 
for three hundred and sixty-two buildings of this nature had been 
let. In addition, over a hundred and fifty large tents and four 
hundred special outfits or equipments for Association work had 
been provided. Each outfit included a piano, a motion picture 
machine, phonograph, postcards, stationery, pens, ink, pencils, and 
reading matter, both religious and secular. 

John R. Mott was made the General Secretary and Superin- 
tendent of the Y. M. C. A. war work, and over two thousand 
war work secretaries were soon in the field, and more were to be 
added. The entertainments given by the Association were all free 
of charge, and some idea of the magnitude of the recreational work 
done can be obtained from the fact that the Association planned to 
present from eight to ten million feet of moving picture film per 
week. In November, a great campaign to obtain funds for the 
Association’s work was launched, and, as about fifty million dollars 
was obtained, it was certain that the Association would be able to 
continue and even to expand its wonderful activities. 

For the welfare of Catholic soldiers more particularly, the fraternal 
organization known as the Knights of Columbus instituted work 
similar to that of the Young Men’s Christian Association, with 
James R. Flaherty in charge. Neither organization, however, lim- 
ited itself to any one religious constituency, and the advantages 
offered by both were open to all soldiers, regardless of religious 
affiliations. By October 15, there were sixty-five Knights of Colum- 
bus halls completed and in operation at the various training camps. 

The American Library Association undertook the work of furnish- 
ing reading matter for the soldiers. More than a million dollars 
was raised to carry on this work, and a special library building was 
provided for each camp. Publishers and individuals co-operated in the 
work of sending great numbers of books and magazines to the camps. 
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Many other organizations assisted in one way or another to 
aid the nation’s defenders, and it is safe to say that never before in 
the history of the world had the mental, moral, and physical welfare 
of soldiers been so carefully looked after. The people of the country 
lavishly supported all these enterprises not only out of gratitude 
toward the men who were to fight their battles, but because they 
realized that the future of the young soldiers was at stake. It was 
a common saying that the army life would either “make or break” 
the young men who experienced it, and the country knew that 
every added influence for good meant young men saved from moral 
ruin. 

One of the main weapons used by the Entente Allies against their 
enemies was the blockade, but the effectiveness of this weapon was 
considerably diminished by the location of such neutral countries 
as Holland, Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. At the beginning of 
the war, the Germans were able to import not only many of the 
natural products of these countries, but also to make use of such 
countries as gateways to obtain many products from the rest of the 
world. The Allied nations presently began to impose restrictions 
designed to do away with this last mentioned practice, and, by 
pressure of one sort or another, succeeded in obtaining guarantees 
against the re-exportation of certain goods into Germany. Food- 
stuffs, textiles, and, of course, munitions of war were, in particular, 
placed under the ban. 

The profits that could be made from evading these restrictions 
were, however, enormous, and a vast deal of smuggling developed. 
Furthermore, the wily Dutchmen and Scandinavians adopted the 
shrewd practice of living up to the letter of their contracts, but 
violating the spirit. In other words, though they would not re- 
export the forbidden goods to Germany, they would use them to 
replace the same sort of articles produced at home, and would send 
these last—at a great profit—into Germany. 

They would also import great quantities of oil cake, maize, and 
other feed from the United States. In due time, this feed would 
be transformed into pork, beef, milk, butter, and cheese, which 
would be sold in Germany. 

It was roughly estimated that from these neutral nations the 
Germans were able to obtain enough provisions to feed the whole 
German army. 
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It was clear that the United States could not afford to sell to 
neutrals goods that would ultimately inure to the benefit of enemies. 
Acting under authority of what was known as the Espionage Act, 
President Wilson issued a series of proclamations designed to abate 
the evil above described. The export of coal, food, grains, meats, 
steel, and many other products was prohibited except by license 
after the 15th of July, and the Government was careful not to issue 
licenses for the export of such goods to the neutral countries adjoin- 
ing Germany. At the same time, these countries were given to 
understand that the United States wished to furnish them with food 
adequate to their needs, but that they must enter agreements to 
cease helping provision Germany. 

Still further to tighten the embargo, the British Government, in 
October, forbade the exportation to the northern neutrals of all 
articles except printed matter and personal effects accompanied by 
their owners. About the same time, the United States and Great 
Britain, to prevent the neutrals from obtaining supplies from South 
America and elsewhere, placed a ban on bunker coal for the use of 
steamships. 

The embargo policy brought excited protests from the neutrals 
concerned. Some of the governments entered into elaborate argu- 
ments designed to convince the United States that it ought to 
rescind the embargo. It was noticeable, however, that the argu- 
ments generally took the form of vehemently denying that food and 
other products imported from the United States and elsewhere were 
re-shipped to Germany, while there wasa significant silence regarding 
what became of food and other products that the imports were used 
to replace. The truth was that the enormously profitable trade 
of getting food and other sorely needed products into Germany had 
resulted in the creation of a new class of millionaires in these neutral 
states, and that even the promises made to Great Britain regarding 
such matters were almost openly violated by smugglers. Statistics 
collected by one of the Allied governments seemed to show that the 
excess in 1916 of Dutch food imports over home consumption was 
sufficient to provision twelve hundred thousand soldiers for a year. 

Furthermore, some of the neutrals were doing a large business 
in supplying Germany with iron ore and similar articles. Sweden, for 
example, was sending Germany annually about nine million tons of 
iron ore, two hundred thousand tons of wood pulp, much of it for use as 
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a base for explosives; also large quantities of ferro-silicon, and ferro-  Psxiop VII 


manganese, copper, zinc, sulphur, and so forth. These were prod- 
ucts that Sweden herself produced, and she had a perfect right 
under international law to send them to Germany, but it was not 
to be expected that the United States would furnish Sweden with 
food and other supplies that would enable her to increase her produc- 
tion of such goods for the use of our enemies. 

The truth is that these northern neutral states were in a most 
embarrassing position. They were in deadly fear of Germany, and 
had never dared venture beyond mild protests against the most 
ruthless acts of the submarines. They were afraid to make any 
concessions to the Allies, lest Germany cut off their supply of coal, 
or even send armies to conquer them. Hitherto, all agreements 
with the Allies had been accompanied by big concessions as to the 
export of goods to Germany. 

It was the hope of the United States and of Great Britain not 
only that the sending of foods from these neutrals into Germany 
could be completely cut off, but that the export of iron ore and 
similar articles might be diminished and that agreements might be 
reached regarding the employment of the merchant fleets of these 
countries in the Allied interest. 

A deadlock at first ensued. The neutrals were afraid to grant 
the concessions asked, or else did not desire to doso. In the summer, 
more than a hundred Dutch and Scandinavian boats remained tied 
up in American ports, unable to sail because of the embargo. Many 
of them were already loaded with wheat, corn, oil cake, and fodder 
of various kinds. Meanwhile, negotiations continued, and it was 
becoming clear to the northern neutrals that either they must 
diminish their exports of food to Germany or some of their own 
people would starve. 

In December, the United States struck a new blow at the enemy 
by forbidding Americans to trade with any one of sixteen hundred 
business firms in Central and South America that were enemy- 
owned or had aided the enemy. This “blacklisting’’ policy was one 
already adopted by the British, and, in fact, it had drawn a protest 
from the United States. The purpose was to extirpate German 
influence and prevent the spreading of propaganda and the foment- 
ing of rebellions in the German interest. 

In the autumn, the Washington Government made public from 
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activities of German agents in the United States and certain neutral 
countries. 

Shortly after the Great War began, there was etn at 
60 Wall Street, New York, a so-called advertising office, the head 
of which was a large, Teutonic-looking man named Wolf von Igel. 
The office was chiefly frequented by Germans, and, strangely enough, 
it contained a safe bearing the insignia of the Imperial German 
Government. 

One day in April, 1916, there came to this office four United 
States secret service officers who made their way inside, informed 
Von Igel that he was under arrest, and attempted to seize certain 
papers that he was preparing to forward to the German embassy at 
Washington. Von Igel and one of his assistants strenuously resisted 
and sought to put the papers in the safe and close it. The detectives 
drew their revolvers, but Von Igel cried out: “This is German ter- 
ritory! Shoot me, and you will bring on war!’’ The secret service 
men did not shoot, but, after a hot struggle, the two Germans were 
overpowered, and the papers were seized. 

The German embassy at once protested against the seizure and 
alleged that the papers were official, belonging to the diplomatic 
representatives of a friendly government, and hence were sacrosanct. 
The American State Department replied that Von Igel had not been 
accredited as a German representative, and showed that he had 
leased the office ostensibly to conduct a purely private business. 

An examination of the papers quickly showed why Count von 
Bernstorff was anxious to have them returned. From letters, checks, 
receipts, ledgers, cashbooks, telegrams, cipher codes, lists of spies, 
and other memoranda it was ascertained that the German Govern- 
ment, through its representatives in a then friendly nation, had 
secured the destruction of lives and property on merchant ships, 
had bribed American writers and lecturers to uphold the German 
cause, had stirred up hostility to the United States in Mexico, had 
planned uprisings in Allied countries, had maintained a spy system, 
and had incited labor troubles. 

Not only were such men as Captains Boy-Ed and Von Papen 
concerned in these activities, but the papers showed conclusively 
that Ambassador von Bernstorff himself had a guilty share in them. 
It seems incredible that he was permitted to remain in the country, 
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yet such was the case. He even found opportunity to continue Persp VIII 


his intrigues. As for the papers, they were not given out until long 4 Wort 
after the United States entered the war. ee 

The papers also showed that a gang of plotters, acting under Startling 
German auspices, had placed bombs on thirty vessels, thereby Cesare 
destroying a vast amount of property and many lives. Some of these 
men were not arrested until October, 1917, although the evidence 
had been in the hands of the Government for a year and a half. 

Another disclosure was to the effect that, on January 22, 1917, 

Von Bernstorff cabled to Berlin asking permission “to pay out up 
to fifty thousand dollars in order, as on former occasions, to influence 
Congress through the organization you know of, which can perhaps 
prevent war. I am beginning in the meantime to act accordingly.” 
At the time he sent the above message, Von Bernstorff was aware 
that Germany was about to declare unlimited submarine warfare. 

Publication of the dispatch created a sensation in the United 
States. It was urged in some quarters that Von Bernstorff had not 
meant to bribe congressmen, but to influence them by keeping up a 
propaganda of letters and telegrams protesting against war. In 
view of the fact that Germany had stopped at nothing, however, 
there was a widespread suspicion that some American public men 
had probably experienced the feel of German gold. Congressman 
Howard, of Georgia, declared that he ‘believed that he could point 
to certain persons who got some”’ of this particular money, while 
Representative Heflin, of Alabama, stated that he could name 
“thirteen or fourteen members who had acted suspiciously”. Neither, 
however, was able to present any tangible evidence to make good 
his assertions. 

It was known beyond question, however, that, even after war Was The 
declared, the Kaiser still managed to maintain a secret army in am 
America, that while American manhood was taking up the challenge 
of his armed forces on the seas and fields of Europe, there existed 
at home a despicable, murderous force whose weapons were “spying, 
sabotage, bomb-planting, incendiarism, murder, and a hundred 
forms of insidious propaganda.” 

Much of this propaganda took the form of encouraging pacifist 
movements. It became known that German agents had spent 
large sums, before the war, to finance various ‘peace’ movements 
and to encourage the imposition of embargoes on goods for the 
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activities in America, J. F. Darling, at one time president of the 
American Embargo Conference, sadly admitted: “I can now see 
that I was the ‘camouflage’ behind which the Kaiser’s agents were 
working.” Not all pacifists were German sympathizers, nor were 
they dupes of German agents, but the general public began to feel 
that pacifists of every stripe were ‘“‘playing the German game”. 
Steps were taken to suppress their activities and utterances. Several 
pacifist professors in the colleges and universities of the country were 
dismissed. An organization calling itself “People’s Council of 
America for Democracy and Terms of Peace” planned to hold a 
national conference in Minneapolis, early in September, but Governor 
Burnquist, of Minnesota, forbade them to meet in his state. Efforts 
to hold the conference elsewhere met with similar rebuffs. Governor 
Lowden, of Illinois, announced that the Council could not meet in 
Illinois, but Mayor Thompson, of Chicago, sympathized with the 
movement, and the “Pacifist Pilgrims’? managed to hold a short 
meeting before the militia could reach the hall and put a stop to 
the proceedings. 

Such agitation was the more exasperating to patriotic people 
because many of the pacifist leaders were known to be pro-Germans, 
and many of them were of German blood. The saying, ‘‘Scratch a 
pacifist and you will find a pro-German”’, was not literally true, but 
it was true that none of the pacifists were anxious to see their coun- 
try victorious. 

The course of Senator LaFollette, one of the “willful men” de- 
nounced by President Wilson, aroused particular indignation. In 
speeches both in and out of Congress he denied that the United 
States was justified in going to war; intimated that Wall Street 
was responsible; and even defended the sinking of the Lusitania. 
His words aroused a great storm of indignation all over the country 
and it was charged that he was giving aid and comfort to the nation’s 
enemies. Ex-President Roosevelt declared that LaFollette was a 
disgrace to the Senate, and said that we should give him “to the 
Kaiser for use in his Reichstag’. The Senate was bombarded with 
petitions that he should be expelled from that body, and a sub- 
committee of the Senate Committee on Privileges and Elections 
began an investigation of some of his utterances. 

An international sensation was created by the publication, on 
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September 8, by the American State Department of dispatches Prxov vil 


that showed that Swedish diplomatists in neutral countries had 
transmitted cipher cablegrams for German representatives. One 
such dispatch from Count von Luxburg, German charge at Buenos 
Ayres, advised the home government that two Argentine vessels 
on their way to France “may be spared if possible or else sunk 
without a trace being left’—that is that their crews should be 
drowned. 

The Swedish foreign office issued a lame and disingenuous expla- 
nation that satisfied neither the Allies nor critics at home. It was 
clear that the Swedish authorities had acted as catspaws for Ger- 
many. 

In the Argentine the disclosure of Germany’s treachery _provoked 
anti-German riots in which much property was destroyed. Count 
von Luxburg was given his passports, but President Irigoyen with- 
stood a strong demand that his country should enter the war. 

The disclosure had a disastrous effect upon German interests in 
South America. It was once more made clear that the German 
Government was as unscrupulous as it was inhuman. 

In the middle of August, it was announced that Pope Benedict 
XV had made a peace appeal to the various belligerents and had 
suggested certain terms that in effect would have been equivalent 
to a return to the status quo ante bellum. The general feeling in 
the Allied countries was, however, that the time was not opportune, 
and that the safety of the world demanded that the Teutonic Powers 
should be thoroughly beaten and their War Lords discredited in the 
eyes of their own people. President Wilson reflected the opinion 
of keen-sighted men in these countries when he replied to the Pope 
that Germany’s rulers had shown themselves so false and deceitful 
in their past dealings with other nations that it would be unsafe to 
trust them. In part he said: 

“The object of this war is to deliver the free peoples of the world 
from the menace and actual power of a vast military establishment 
controlled by an irresponsible government which, having secretly 
planned to dominate the world, proceeded to carry the plan out 
without regard either to the sacred obligations of treaty or the 
long-established practices and long-cherished principles of inter- 
national honor; which chose its own time for the war; delivered its 
blow fiercely and suddenly; stopped at no barrier either of law or of 
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blood of soldiers only, but the blood of innocent women and children 
also and of the helpless poor; and now stands balked but not defeated, 
the enemy of four-fifths of the world. It is the ruthless master of 
the German people. It is no business of ours how that great people 
came under its control or submitted with temporary zest to the 
domination of its purpose; but it is our business to see to it that the 
history of the rest of the world is no longer left to its handling.” 

In effect, therefore, President Wilson declared a crusade to over- 
throw the Hohenzollerns and Prussian War Lords. His reply was 
warmly applauded in France, Italy, and Great Britain. In Germany 
the Socialist organ, Vorwérts, took the reply as a text to urge the 
need of popular government in Germany and declared: ‘‘We cannot 
be persuaded that the German people, the most active and educated 
in the world, are not fit for that form of government under which 
other people have grown great.’’ The Pan-German and annexa- 
tionist press, however, denounced the President’s reply in bitter 
language, and the Cologne Gazetie, a semi-official organ, declared 
that “every word of President Wilson’s note is grotesque nonsense. 
The climax of all the nonsense is that the German people are groaning 
under a cruel government. Has not the entire German people, rich and 
poor, Socialist and Conservative, continually repeated that it stands 
firm for the Emperor and the Empire? The solution of the puzzle is 
that Mr. Wilson wants to persevere with the war. America’s 
business world needs the war at this conjuncture. * * Mr. Wilson 
hopes for disunity in Germany, and therefore offers the German 
people peace at the cost of the German Government’s fall. This 
trick is too transparent. The German people may be relied upon 
to range themselves more firmly around the Emperor against this 
hypocrite.”’ 

Despite such disclaimers, there existed in Germany a considerable 
demand both for political reform and for a declaration of the objects 
of the war. The three-class voting system under which less than 
twenty per cent of the wealthy citizens of Prussia had two-thirds 
of the electoral power, was especially criticised by liberal Germans, 
and the Kaiser finally announced that reforms should be instituted 
—after the war. A political crisis had already resulted in the 
resignation, on the 14th of July, of Chancellor von Bethmann- 
Hollweg and the succession of Dr. George Michaelis, while five days 
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later the Reichstag adopted a moderate peace resolution. But the Persp Vill 


Kaiser never gave his adhesion to the resolution, and the collapse 
of Russian military power, which was followed by German victories 
on the Russian front and in Italy, stilled the clamor both for peace 
and for political reforms. 

Greatly heartened by the favorable turn of events, the German 
people buckled their belts tighter and determined to fight until 
they had won some of the advantages for which they entered the 
war. 

It was clear that only a succession of defeats would suffice to turn 
the Germans against their rulers. It was equally clear that if the 
Hohenzollerns could manage to escape defeat, their hold upon 
Germany would be secure for generations. The Kaiser would be 
worshiped by adoring subjects as little short of a God. 

It was far better that the contest should be fought out to a deci- 
sion than that an unsatisfactory peace should be concluded. Such 
a peace could be only a truce, an opportunity for the treacherous 
Teutonic War Lords to prepare new strokes against the liberties of 
the world. It was clear that if the Central Powers were not defeated 
it would be necessary for other nations, in self-defense, to continue 
the race for armaments, for each nation to make itself an armed 
camp and train all its men for war. On the other hand, if the Allies 
should win the war, it would be possible for the world to agree upon 
some scheme of disarmament and to devote the energies of the 
nations to repairing the ravages wrought by the war god. 

Fortunately, a large part of the neutral world was coming to 
accept the view that the welfare of civilization demanded the over- 
throw of German power. Many nations had followed the example 
of the United States in breaking relations with Germany after the 
beginning of ruthless submarine warfare, and China, Cuba, Panama, 
Greece, Siam, Liberia, and Brazil entered the conflict. The iron 
net was drawn round the offenders against mankind, but only time 
would tell whether the world had the will and the strength to close it. 
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CHAPTER II 


AN AROUSED PEOPLE 


[Author’s Note: The American people, finally awake to their danger and 
responsibility, are bending to their great task. All their personnel, regardless of 
age or sex or rank or station, all their resources of mine or soil or industry or 
finance, are mobilized for service. Such an expenditure of effort and labor and 
money was never before seen in the world’s history. The moral as well as the 
material resources of the nation were enlisted for the welfare of humanity. The 
enterprise and the resourcefulness of the American people were put to the crucial 
test. Would they prove sufficient for the great burdens suddenly laid upon 
them?] 

N the 27th of September, Secretary of the Treasury 
McAdoo formally announced a second Liberty 
Loan. The bonds were to bear four per cent 
interest and were to be due in 1942, but might 
be redeemed, at the option of the Government, 
at par and accrued interest after the expiration 
of ten years. They were issued in denomina- 

tions as low as $50, and were to be exempt from all taxes except 
inheritance taxes, surtaxes on incomes, and excess profits and war 
profits taxes. The exact amount of bonds to be issued was to 
depend upon the subscriptions received. It was hoped that the 
subscriptions would exceed three billion dollars, and in that 
event the right was reserved to allot in excess of that sum to the 
extent of not more than one-half of the excess. 

Great efforts were made to awaken the nation to the need of 
subscribing liberally. Secretary McAdoo and many other promi- 


nent men toured the country, urging the people to rally to the call, 
(19) 
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Perio Vit while the press, the pulpit, and almost every other public and 
A Wont private agency lent aid in the great campaign. “Shall we be more 


=a tender with our dollars than with the lives of our. sons?” was a 
query that set millions of men to earnest thinking. 


REVEREND WILLIAM A. (BILLY) SUNDAY 


Second For weeks the loan was pushed with feverish energy. The response 

Libert : rye : Gace 
Loan. Was magnificent. More than four billion six hundred million dollars 
in subscriptions rolled in, and, once again, in concrete form, was 


proven that the mind and heart of the country was behind the war. 
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Many extraordinary methods were resorted to to awaken and _ Person VIII 


maintain interest in these loans. Beautiful and appealing posters 
met the eye everywhere. In the theaters and motion-picture houses, 
“four-minute’’? men appealed to the audiences for subscriptions. 
Ministers made appeals from their pulpits. One of the very effective 
voluntary agents was the Reverend Wm. A. (Billy) Sunday, who 
made very earnest appeals to the tremendous congregations which 
flocked to hear him in his great evangelical tabernacles in different 
cities. 

On October 6, 1917, the-extraordinary session of the Sixty-fifth 
Congress adjourned to meet again in regular session December 3. 
This extraordinary session had been sitting since April 2, and the 
session was regarded generally as one of the most momentous in 
American history. The work of the session was praised by Presi- 
dent Wilson in a statement in which he said: 

“The Sixty-fifth Congress, now adjourning, deserves the grati- 
tude and appreciation of a people whose will and purpose, I believe, 
it has faithfully expressed. Best of all, it has left no doubt as to 
the spirit and determination of the country, but has affirmed them 
as loyally and as emphatically as our firing line.” 

For six months the Congress had worked incessantly on legisla- 
tion of vital present and future import in national and world devel- 
opment. Marking the session were its war declaration; provision 
for quick and large increase in the nation’s fighting forces—on land, 
on and under sea, and in the air; appropriations of more than 
$20,000,000,000; measures of taxation and credits to meet the finan- 
cial drafts, and vesting the President with vast powers. Among 
the most important measures enacted were: 

The army draft law; two war credits measures, authorizing loans 
to the Allies, and sale of domestic bonds; the war-tax law; appro- 
priation of $640,000,000 for airplanes; the espionage act; control of 
foods, feeds, and fuel; the trading with the enemy act, including 
authority for the President to embargo exports; the soldiers’ and 
sailors’ insurance act; and two war budget bills. 

During the session, six Allied missions appeared before Congress, 
addresses being made by Lord Balfour, of the British mission; 
Premier Viviani and Marshal Joffre, of the French; Prince Udine, 
of the Italian; Baron Moncheur, of the Belgian; Boris Bakhmetieff, 
of the Russian; and Viscount Ishii, of the Japanese. 
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The entrance of the United States into the war gave an added 
impetus to the prohibition “wave’’, described in an earlier chapter. 
Not only did other states go “dry’’ but Congress inserted into the 
Food Control Act a provision prohibiting, after September 8, the 
manufacture or importation of distilled alcoholic beverages. One of 
the avowed objects of this provision was the saving of grain and 
other foodstuffs used for distillation purposes. It was estimated 
that immense quantities of food would thus be saved. The step 
was really due, however, largely to temperance sentiment. 

Power was also granted to stop or curtail the production of beer 
and wines. On December 11, President Wilson issued a proclama- 
tion reducing the aleohol content of beer brewed after January 1, 
1918, to 234 per cent by weight and prohibiting the use of more 
than 70 per cent of the average amount of food, fruits, food 
materials, and feed used in such manufacture during the one-year 
period ending on that date. 

A strong effort was made also to carry through Congress a pro- 
hibition amendment to the Constitution. The Sheppard resolution 
to that effect passed the Senate by a vote of 65 to 20. The session 
ended before a vote was taken in the House. At the next session, 
however, the House (December 17) voted, by 282 to 128, to refer 
an amendment to the states. The House amendment gave the 
states seven years in which to accept or reject the proposal, while 
the Senate amendment allowed only six. On the next day, how- 
ever, the Senate accepted the House amendment by a vote of 47 to 8. 
The amendment was, therefore, transmitted to the states for accept- 
ance or rejection. The wording was as follows: 

“Resolved, By the Senate and House of Representatives, that 
the following amendment to the Constitution be, and hereby is, 
proposed to the states, to become valid as a part of the Consti- 
tution when ratified by the legislatures of the several states as 
provided by the Constitution. 

“Article I, Section 1. After one year from the ratification of this 
Article, the manufacture, sale or transportation of intoxicating 
liquors within, the importation thereof into, or the exportation 
thereof from, the United States and all territory subject to the 
jurisdiction thereof, for beverage purposes, is hereby prohibited. 

“Section 2. The Congress and the several states shall have con- 
current power to enforce this Article by appropriate legislation. 
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“Section 3. This Article shall be inoperative unless it shall have Perron VUL 


been ratified as an amendment to the Constitution by the legisla- 
tures of the several states, as provided in the Constitution, within 
seven years from the date of the submission hereof to the states 
by the Congress.” 

For more than a generation, an increasing body of devoted men 
and women had labored earnestly in the cause of prohibition, and 
tidings of the passage of the amendment through Congress were 
greeted with joy by its supporters. When Speaker Clark announced 
the result of the vote in the House of Representatives, the people in 
the galleries joined with the victors in a demonstration such as 
had rarely been permitted in that hall. Among the interested 
spectators was William Jennings Bryan, one of the most effective 
advocates of prohibition. He appeared on the floor of the House 
and shared congratulations with Representative Webb of North 
Carolina, who had led the fight in that body. 

The fact that such an amendment received more than a two- 
thirds vote in each house of Congress was significant of a tremendous 
change in public opinion on the liquor question. Party lines gave 
way before the issue, and the amendment was in no sense a partisan 
measure. In the House of Representatives the vote stood: for the 
amendment, 141 Democrats, 187 Republicans, 4 Independents; 
against the amendment, 64 Democrats, 62 Republicans, 2 Inde- 
pendents. 

The passage of the amendment precipitated a furious battle in 
the states. Thirty-six states would be required for ratification, 
but twenty-seven were already “dry’’, and supporters of prohibition 
contended that all of these would support the amendment and that 
at least nine others could be obtained from among the twenty-one 
that remained ‘‘wet’’. 

It was certain, however, that “John Barleycorn’”’ would make a 
bitter fight for his life. Though his followers were not so powerful 
as of yore, they were still numerous, and the business interests, 
endangered by prohibition, could be depended upon to spend money 
lavishly to save themselves from ruin. 

The woman suffragists made strong efforts to secure the passage of 
a suffrage amendment but without success. Some of the more 
radical leaders ‘‘picketed’’ the White House grounds, and displayed 
banners that gave great offense to many of the people of the coun- 
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try. Their efforts resulted in so much disorder that a number Persp VII 


were arrested and imprisoned, and a few of the prisoners instituted 
“hunger strikes’, that is, refused to eat. Meanwhile, in the Novem- 
ber election, the great State of New York granted the suffrage by a 
large majority. In Indiana, however, where the legislature had 
conceded partial suffrage, the act was declared unconstitutional 
by the State Supreme Court. 

On the day that Congress adjourned, the Committee on Public 
Information issued a lengthy statement describing the results of six 
months of war preparation. A large expeditionary force had been 
sent to France; the National Guard was in training; sixteen canton- 
ments had been constructed for the conscripts, and half a million 
men were in these cantonments, “or virtually enroute thereto’; 
sixteen officers’ training camps had given intensive training to 
about 27,000 young officers; the number of army officers had been 
increased from about 20,000 to about 80,000; contracts had been 
let for 20,000 aeroplanes; the Ordnance Bureau and the Quarter- 
master’s Corps were spending billions on equipment; and the United 
States Shipping Board through its construction agency, the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation, was building 1,036 merchant ships, with 
a total tonnage of 5,924,700. 

Of all the various kinds of war work in which the country was 
engaged, the last mentioned, the building of ships, was perhaps the 
most urgent. The submarines were not claiming so many victims 
as in the spring, but they had made heavy inroads upon allied and 
neutral shipping, and, in six months, had sent about four and a half 
million tons to the bottom. They were still sinking vessels much 
faster than they could be built, and the British Controller of Ship- 
ping estimated that, by spring, they would probably destroy two 
hundred vessels in excess of what could be constructed in the mean- 
time. Even Great Britain was embarrassed by lack of shipping, 
while France and Italy were gravely handicapped. Both Italy and 
France could not obtain as much coal as they needed even for vital 
industries, while the wharves of American seaports were piled high 
with goods destined for France for which transport could not be 
found. Ocean freight rates had increased enormously, while the 
value of ships was many times that before the war, and for a vessel 
that ten years before had brought $160,000 the French Government 
paid $1,800,000. There was really danger that Von Hindenburg’s 
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wins the war”, might prove to be true. On September 28, the 
British Shipping Controller frankly said: : 

“The question the United States must face is whether, on the 
basis of the shipbuilding preparations she is now making, it will be 
possible for her to send any substantial force to France next spring 
without such a drain on the world’s shipping as will subtract just 
as much from the fighting strength of the other Allies as her own 
strength will add.” 

The United States was a great reservoir, a great bottle one might 
say, full of men and needed supplies, but unfortunately only the 
men and supplies that could be poured through the neck of the 
bottle—that is, transported across the Atlantic—could be placed 
where they were needed. It was up to American shipbuilders, up 
to the whole American nation, to enlarge the neck of the bottle— 
that is, to build more ships. 

Unfortunately, the progress made had not been altogether satis- 
factory. There had been repeated strikes and other labor troubles 
in some of the shipyards, and also a lack of men. Instead of shifts 
of men working day and night, some yards had only one shift of 
men per day, and, during strikes, even these were idle. Congress 
had appropriated vast sums for the work, but, even after the resig- 
nation of Goethals and Denman, described in a previous chapter, 
there had been a lack of harmony between some of the heads of the 
enterprise, and serious mistakes were made. With the object of 
expediting construction, the Fleet Corporation requisitioned all 
vessels of 2,500 tons and over that were already under construction, 
but, in some instances at least, progress was delayed rather than 
hastened by this action. One critic characterized the shipbuilding 
management as ‘‘a mingling of public pedantry and private uncer- 
tainty and.timorousness’. In November, the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation was reorganized, and Charles A. Piez, a Chicago busi- 
ness man with a reputation for energy, was made vice-president 
and was put in charge of the actual construction of the vessels. 
Rear Admiral Capps, the General Manager, retired soon after and 
was succeeded by Rear Admiral Henry T. B. Harris. In about 
two weeks, Harris resigned, and was succeeded by Piez. 

The truth is that the task was so enormous and involved so many 
problems that a certain amount of muddling was almost inevitable. 
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Meanwhile, some real progress had been made, and there was reason Perio VII 


to hope that work would move more rapidly in the future. One 
great step forward was the standardization of construction. Hence- 
forth, the pieces were to be ‘“‘made hither and yon, sent to the assem- 
bling yards, put together quickly like dollar watches, or Ford cars 
which are built more than two to the minute. This enables a 
bridge plant in Pittsburgh, a boiler plant in Ohio, a structural steel 
mill in West Virginia, and a plate mill in Illinois, to specialize and 
adjust their machinery to make hundreds or thousands of duplicate 
ships. So an automobile plant here, a windmill plant there, an 
engine shop yonder, can make some of the parts of the marine 
engine and the rather numerous small machines that are needed in 
a ship, such as small engines to hoist cargo, pumps for water, pumps 
for oil, fans for ventilators, pulleys, cables, compasses.” 

Three great fabricating plants were erected in which to assemble 
the ships. One of these, erected at Newark Bay by the Submarine 
Boat Corporation, was completed in seventy-six days. Six thousand 
men were at work in the plant early in December, and it was hoped 
that five times that number would be at work in a month. 

In order to make the most effective possible use of shipping 
already built, the Shipping Board commandeered all steamers of 
more than 2,500 tons, the order taking effect on October 15. Great 
Lakes steamers that would have been laid up idle during the winter 
season were sent out through the Welland Canal and the St. Law- 
rence, to be used on the high seas, and it was expected that, by 
spring, their places would be filled by new boats built at lake ports. 

Transportation problems in the United States also gave occasion 
for grave consideration. During the hard times preceding the war, 
the rolling stock of many of the railroads had deteriorated both in 
quantity and quality, yet now the roads were called upon to trans- 
port more freight than ever before in their history. In the fall, 
the coal transportation problem caused much uneasiness and some 
hardships and loss of industrial efficiency. The railroads and the 
Railroad War Board made every effort to contrive ways for hand- 
ling the unprecedented traffic, and, in November, the roads east of 
the Mississippi took the remarkable step of pooling their lines and 
rolling stock, to relieve freight congestion. Henceforth, goods were 
to be transported the shortest and most feasible way, irrespective 
of what road they were sent over. 
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Traffic had attained such dimensions, however, that it was expected 
that it might become necessary to refuse to transport some non- 
essential articles. Meanwhile, the use of motor trucks for the 
handling of freight, even over long hauls, was being rapidly devel- 
oped. 

The various activities that have been described formed a part 
of the vast work of mobilizing the resources of the United States 
to win the war. A great variety of boards and other agencies, 
State and National, public and private, took part in the mobilization 
work. The central body of the new war administration, the direct- 
ing authority of the nation’s industrial mobilization, was the Council 
of National Defense, which had been appointed by President Wilson 
before the war began. It was made up of the Secretaries of War, 
the Navy, the Interior, Commerce, and Agriculture, with an Advis- 
ory Commission of seven non-official members, among whom were 
Howard E. Coffin, an engineer and automobile manufacturer of 
Detroit, Daniel Willard, railroad president, Bernard Baruch, of 
Wall Street, and Samuel Gompers, President of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

Under the Council of National Defense there grew up a number 
of boards and subsidiary committees. One of the most important 
of these was the General Munitions Board, later reorganized as the 


War Industries Board. This Board corresponded to the French. 


and British Munitions Ministries, and it not only did the purchasing 
of war materials for the United States but for the Allies also in this 
country. One of its most important powers was that of fixing 
prices. Through its action the price of iron and steel were prac- 
tically cut in half. Another important board under the Council 
of National Defense was the Railroads’ War Board, presided over 
by Daniel Willard and working through an executive committee, 
headed by Fairfax Harrison. Some of the work of this board has 
been referred to already. 

By the end of the year, much had been accomplished toward 
mobilizing the resources of the country, but keen-sighted men 
realized that, if the war continued, much more would have to be 
done. They saw that the time might come when every activity 
that did not contribute to the one great end would have to be ruth- 


lessly sacrificed. 
Men saw that the United States must throw men and money and 
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ships so lavishly into the Allied cause that the doom of the Hohen-. Psion vit 


zollerns and Hapsburgs would be sealed. For the Teutonic leaders 
realized that defeat spelled the end of their misused power, and it 
was certain that they would continue to pour their people into the 
bloody hopper of war so long as even the shadow of hope remained. 
Congress met in regular session on December 3, and President 
Wilson delivered his message the following day. It was devoted 
almost wholly to a consideration of the war, and its most important 
recommendation was that Congress should “immediately declare 
the United States in a state of war with Austria-Hungary’. He 
also asked for further legislation dealing with enemy aliens and for 
additional authority to set limits to prices. The law of supply and 
demand, he asserted, “has been replaced by the law of unrestrained 
selfishness. While we have eliminated profiteering in several 
branches of industry, it still runs impudently rampant in others.” 
“Our present and immediate task”, he declared, “is to win the 
war and nothing shall turn us aside from it until it is accomplished.” 
We should regard the war as won only when it was certain that the 
wrong done to Belgium would be repaired, that the German domina- 
tion established over Austria-Hungary, Turkey, and the Balkan 
countries would be relinquished, and that northern France would be 
freed. In more general language he stated that the wrongs com- 
mitted in the war would have to be righted, but he was careful to 
say that “they can not and must not be righted by the commission 
of similar wrongs against Germany and her allies’. 
Austria-Hungary had given the United States abundant reasons 
for declaring war, for her representatives in this country had plotted 
against our peace and safety, and her submarines had murdered 
our people. Hitherto, however, we had refrained from formally 
listing her as an enemy, though diplomatic relations had been 
severed, and, in April, we had seized fourteen Austrian merchant 
vessels with a total tonnage amounting to 68,000. The time had 
come when, for the sake of the effect upon public opinion in Austria- 
Hungary and in Italy, it was desirable that the state of war that 
existed in fact should be recognized in name also. There was also 
another reason, namely, that there were several hundred thousand 
citizens of the Dual Monarchy residing in the United States, some 
of whom were engaged in espionage work, and it was deemed desir- 
able that they should be made liable to the regulations laid down 
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people were wholly out of sympathy with the Central Powers. 

A formal declaration of war was speedily introduced in Congress 
and met with no opposition worthy of the name. On December 7, 
the resolution passed the Senate by a vote of 70 to 0. A number 
of Senators who had opposed war with Germany voted for it. Among 
these were Gronna of North Dakota, Norris of Nebraska, Vardaman 
of Mississippi, and Stone of Missouri. Senator LaFollette, against 
whom charges of disloyalty had been preferred, was absent when 
the vote was taken, but later explained that he had been preparing 
an amendment to the effect that the United States would not observe 
any agreement of the Entente Allies to deprive Austria of any of 
her territory, and that he would have voted for the declaration 
with this amendment incorporated. In the House the declaration 
passed by a vote of 363 to 1, the negative vote being cast by Repre- 
sentative London, a New York Socialist. 

A strong demand existed for the inclusion of Turkey and Bulgaria 
in the declaration, but it was deemed better to postpone action 
concerning these nations until a later date. 

As a result of the declaration, many hundreds of thousands of 
unnaturalized immigrants from Austria-Hungary became technically 
“enemy aliens’. Some that were already under suspicion were 
speedily arrested and placed in the detention camps as a measure 
of precaution. Fortunately, the great mass of these people were 
out of sympathy with the Dual Monarchy, and many gladly testified 
their loyalty to the United States. This was particularly true of 
Bohemians, Moravians, Slovaks, Ruthenians, Poles, Serbs, Croa- 
tians, Slovenes, Italians, and Roumanians, many of whom had left 
the polyglot Empire because they were held in subjection by the 
House of Hapsburg. 

In his proclamation declaring a state of war, President Wilson 
specified that unnaturalized Austro-Hungarians, unlike the Germans 
in this country, should be free to live and travel anywhere, except 
that they might not enter or leave the United States without per- 
mission, and those suspected of enemy activity might be interned. 

In those days of heart-burning leave-takings throughout the land, 
there were many explanations and statements as to why the nation’s 
sons must take up the cross of war, but none were more eloquent 
than that penned by a California editor when the local contribution 
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to America’s armed forces marched away into history. After Perron VT 


referring to the Civil War veterans who fought on land and sea, 
the editor continued: 

“The lads that go now, high hearted as were they, go to bleed and 
do and die in a war that is fought under water, on the surface, and 
in the air above. They go to face the clouds of poisonous gas and 
the barrage of fire. They go in the face of all these, to give blow 
for blow, to pit American wits, initiative, and courage against these 
qualities in the servants of imperial ambition. 

“They go to do more. They go to prove that they are the sol- 
diers of a great Republic whose people are civilized. They go to 
write it into history that humanity, mercy, and justice have their 
place in war asin peace. They go to victory, in which the despoilers 
of the homes of the noncombatants shall be punished, the monsters 
who deflower women shall die wretchedly, the inhuman wretches 
who condemn noncombatants to slavery shall pass under the rod. 
They go to compel the Huns, who have violated all law, divine and 
human, to drain the bitter cup of sorrow they have pressed to the 
lips of the weak and the innocent. 

“They go, God’s own avengers of the unspeakable suffering of 
the people of Belgium, Northern France, Poland, Servia, Roumania, 
and Armenia. As they march, unseen in the clear air above them 
are the spirits of the American mothers and babies that perished 
in the roaring sea, murdered in the Lusitania. They go to cleanse 
the earth of the men who began by violating treaties and have 
progressed by violating the common promptings of humanity which 
have been held sacred even by the red Indians of America and the 
black tribes of Africa. 

“They are the armed guards of American honor, of the covenants 
of Almighty God. On this great mission we send them with every 
blessing, with every ascription of honor. They go to prove that 
this great Republic is great not only in material things, in its proud 
cities, its far-flung fields, and its laden orchards and purpling vine- 
yards, but great in the ineffable things of the spirit, in the courage 
of its people and its purpose to fling high and far the banners of 
the best civilization created by man. 

“Good-by, boys, acquit yourselves like men!” 

It was only after long hesitation and with much reluctance that 
the United States entered the war. In the early months after our 
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entry, there was a discouraging lack of enthusiasm in some localities Pesrop VIII 


and among certain classes, and it was a long while before the nation 
as a whole really awoke to the vital issues involved in the great 
struggle. But gradually indifference gave way to eager interest 
and the blood of the manhood of the nation leaped hot with patriotic 
desire to participate in the conflict. 

The country had so long enjoyed peace and unparalleled pros- 
perity that it had been difficult for many Americans to realize that 
there could be such a thing as a human enemy who must be fought 
with arms. Many people had forgotten that the liberties and 
privileges they enjoyed had been won on the battlefield by heroic 
forefathers, and some were inclined to grumble when called upon 
to defend these things with their lives. But gradually the true 
nature of the conflict that had been thrust upon us by Teutonic 
War Lords penetrated into the consciousness of the American people, 
and they developed a grim resolve that, cost what it might, they 
would see the war through to victory. 


THE “TEXAS”, U.S.N. 
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CHAPTER III 


AT THE FRONT 


[Author's Note: Preparation is essential in warfare, but wars are won by 
striking hard blows. The making of guns, artillery, and shells, the building of 
warships, the raising of money, the growing of food, the training of soldiers, avail 
nothing unless they are used to distress the enemy. Nor can victory be attained 
through Presidential messages or speeches in Congress. Though we displayed 
great activity during 1917, we were able to do little fighting. Our navy, however, 
speedily began to participate in the warfare against the submarines and scored 
some successes. A considerable army was transferred to France; a part of it 
received final training in the trenches. But, at the beginning of 1918, it could 
still be said that most of the fighting to the credit of Americans had been done by 
the thousands of bold spirits who, when their country still hesitated, had thrown 
themselves into the conflict as volunteers. More substantial aid than this was 


needed, for, owing to Russia’s faltering, the military situation was growing omi- 
nous. It behocved America to bestir herself and to put her strength on the 


firing line.] 
ONG before the United States formally entered 
the Great War, thousands of ardent Americans 
had thrown themselves into the conflict on the 
side of civilization. They came from all classes 
and professions—millionaires, writers, lawyers, 
former soldiers and sailors, engineers, boxers, 
explorers, university students—and they volun- 
teered from a great variety of motives, but the 
motive that actuated most of them was the pursuit of an ideal. 
The Canadian forces were full of Americans who enlisted to fight 
the Germans. Many of those who volunteered were already in 
Canada when the war began, but thousands crossed the border in 


order to obtain a chance to strike a blow at the nation that violated 
(37) 
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Lusitania. The time came when hardly a day passed that one or 
more of these American volunteers did not fall fighting shoulder to 
shoulder with comrades of “the Maple Leaf’. Many Americans 
won high distinction by their exploits overseas, and not a few were 
awarded commissions, for the Canadians were quick to recognize 
merit and ability. 

Some Americans also entered the British forces, but probably 
more enlisted under the French Tricolor to “return the visit of 
Lafayette”. At first, almost all these volunteers joined the famous 
Foreign Legion, that romantic organization of bold dare-devils 
gathered from every country and every clime. One of these men, 
Paul Rockwell, severely wounded in Champagne, wrote to a New 
York editor: 

“In the Foreign Legion about 200 Americans are serving or have 
served. The bitterest regret of my life is that so few Americans 
have come to aid France. When we Americans were in need of aid, 
Lafayette and his followers were a hundred times more numerous 
than we are in this war, and they came from a total French popula- 
tion scarcely larger than that of two cities in America to-day. But 
we have one reason to feel a little pride. With the exception of, 
say six or eight, all the men who came to pay our debt to France 
have proved to be good fighters.”’ 

But the identity of the Americans was lost in the Foreign Legion, 
for they were “simply units in a tremendous group’. Americans 
in France, particularly Dr. Edmund L. Gros, Frederick H. Allen, 
and Colonel Thomas Bentley Mott, began to dream of some other 
form of service in which their countrymen might participate as 
Americans. In course of time, the idea of a special American flying 
corps was conceived and developed. Patriotic Americans in France 
supplied the necessary funds, and the French Government under- 
took to train the men. 

Finally, the Franco-American Flying Corps was created. Offi- 
cially it was known as Escadrille 124, but ultimately it was usually 
called the Lafayette Flying Corps. Its insignia was a be-feathered 
Indian warrior’s head painted on the sides of the planes. Its mascot 
was a lion cub. It rapidly won a reputation for gallantry and bold, 
effective work, particularly in the bloody days around Verdun. 
It was ultimately incorporated into the American aviation service, 
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and several of its members received commissions. A number Prato VIII 


soon won the coveted distinction of being called an “ace”, that 
is a flyer who had shot down five enemy planes. Newspapers were 
allowed to call an “ace” by name, print his pictures, and make 
him a popular hero. By December, 1917, Lieutenant Raoul 
Lufbery, of Wallingford, Connecticut, had been officially credited 
with bringing down sixteen enemy planes, while a seventeenth 
was in doubt. 

Among the members who lost their lives in the service of France 
were Norman Prince, Kiffin Rockwell, Victor Chapman, Dennis 
Dowd, Charles Trinecard, and J. R. McConnell, while almost all 
had hairbreadth escapes. 

McConnell was killed while fighting against three German planes 
that were endeavoring to attack aerial observation planes that he 
had been set to guard. He was a native of North Carolina, had 
fought first in the Foreign Legion, had won the War Cross, and had 
twice been cited in orders of the day. He had recently published a 
book called ‘Flying for France”, which had ended thus: “The war 
may kill me, but I have it to thank for much.” 

Kiffin Rockwell, of Atlanta, Georgia, was also a “graduate of 
the Foreign Legion’. He shot down a German plane on the very 
first flight of the American squadron, and saw much bitter fighting 
against odds during the great German attack on Verdun. A com- 
rade says that ‘‘the old flame of chivalry burned brightly in the boy’s 
fine and sensitive being” and that he was the “‘soul” of the squadron. 
He was deeply imbued with the spirit of the cause for which he 
fought, and said, “I pay my debt for Lafayette and Rochambeau”’. 
He was killed in a battle over Alsace, in September, 1917, and his 
death brought sorrow to all that knew him. “He was given a 
funeral worthy of a general.” 

Victor Chapman also fought first in the Foreign Legion, was 
wounded, and entered the Flying Corps. Ina fight near Verdun 
he was again wounded, but kept on fighting. One day, he took a 
bag of oranges and started to fly with them to a hospital where 
a comrade, Clyde Balsey of El Paso, Texas, lay wounded. Up in 
the air he saw Lufbery and Prince hard pressed by a number of 
German planes. He flew to the rescue and sent one of the enemy 
tumbling to earth, but two more swooped down upon him, and he was 
shot down. Lufbery and Prince regained the French lines, “T9 
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similar fate not long after. ‘ 

Among the other Americans who fought gloriously for France 
were the following: Walter Appleton of New York, served in both 
the Legion and the Flying Corps; Marius Rocle of New York, 
entered the Legion at seventeen and later served in the Flying 
Corps, was wounded at Verdun, and won the Croix de Guerre; 
Edward M. Stone, Harvard graduate and probably the first Ameri- 
can volunteer'to die for France; Henry W. Farnsworth, killed in 
Champagne; John E. Fike, a former American soldier, killed in 
June, 1916; Rene Phelizot of Chicago, a bold hunter of big game, 
killed in February, 1915; Charles Sweeney, decorated with the 
Legion of Honor and promoted a lieutenant; George Delpeuche 
won the War Cross by taking five prisoners unaided; Bob Scanlon, 
well-known negro boxer, a soldier in the Legion; Frederick Mul- 
hauser, three times cited for valor; Alan Seeger, soldier in the Legion, 
killed in the battle of the Somme, July 4, 1916. 

The last named was a poet of rare promise. In one of his poems, 
“Ode to the Memory of American Volunteers Fallen in France’, 
he paid an immortal tribute to the brave spirits who, while their 
country remained ingloriously neutral, were fighting for liberty 
in France. No better lines could be selected for his own epitaph: 


‘‘And on those furthest rims of hallowed ground 

Where the forlorn, the gallant charge expires, 

Where the slain bugler has long ceased to sound, 
And on the tangled wires 

The last wild rally staggers, crumbles, stops, 
Withered beneath the shrapnel’s iron showers— 

Now heaven be thanked, we gave a few brave drops, 
Now heaven be thanked, a few brave drops were ours.” 


America should ever cherish the memory of these ardent spirits 
who, like Alan Seeger, took the better part when their country still 
hesitated. Though they enlisted beneath foreign banners, they 
fought for mankind, and those who fell laid down their lives in a 
cause as holy as any for which brave men ever drew the sword. 

America’s entrance into the Great War came at the eleventh 
hour. For two years and a half the armies of the belligerents had 
been engaging in battles so vast as to make all previous conflicts 
seem like skirmishes by comparison. 

The war had been begun by Austria’s declaration of war against 
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Servia and that of Germany against Russia. Immediately Germany Perio» VII 


hurled an enormous army through neutral Belgium and northern 
France, but that army was turned back by the immortal General 
Joffre when at the very gates of Paris. The invaders managed to 
retain control, however, of a large part of industrial France and of 
almost all of Belgium. Meanwhile, the Russians had beaten the 
Austrians and managed to overrun most of Galicia, but their own 
attempt to invade East Prussia was defeated by the redoubtable 
Von Hindenburg. In October, Turkey entered the war thus adding 
another problem for the Entente. 

The original German plan was to destroy France and then to 
turn against Russia. Foiled in the first design, the Teutonic gen- 
erals, in 1915, contented themselves with a defensive campaign in 
the West and hurled their main forces against the Muscovites. 
The Russian lines were broken, most of Galicia was reconquered, 
all of Poland was overrun, and millions of Russian soldiers were 
killed, wounded, or captured. Meanwhile, Italy entered the war 
on the side of the Entente, but her armies were unprepared for great 
efforts, and behind their mountain barriers the Austrians were 
able, with comparatively small forces, to hold their own. In the 
West, the French were unable to accomplish much of moment, and 
it was not until the autumn that the new British army was powerful 
enough to undertake the offensive. In September, British attacks 
in the northern sector and French attacks in Champagne resulted 
in the reconquest of some territory and the capture of many prisoners, 
but nothing decisive was accomplished, and the French and British 
losses were enormous. Early in the year, the French and British 
began an attack designed to open the Dardanelles and capture 
Constantinople. The plan had great merit, but the Allied com- 
manders committed almost every conceivable blunder, and a great 
opportunity was lost. This fiasco, joined with the result of the 
Russian campaign, encouraged Bulgaria to enter the war on the 
side of the Central Powers. While Allied leaders debated what 
should be done, Servia was caught, as in a vise, between the Bul- 
garians and Turks, on the one side, and the Teutonic armies on the 
other, and was crushed. France and Great Britain sent a great 
army to Salonica, but it was unable to accomplish anything decisive. 

Early in 1916, the Germans once more revived their plan of 
putting France out of the war. With tremendous forces they 
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attacked at Verdun, and for five months expended their blood with Pxaron vu 


a prodigality never before witnessed, but in vain. In June, the 
Russians made a great drive into Galicia, capturing Austrian troops 
by the hundreds of thousands and forcing the Germans to send aid 
to their hard pressed ally. In July, the French and British began 
in the region of the Somme an offensive that exceeded in magnitude 
that of Verdun; a great wedge was driven into the German line, but 
the coming of the rainy season enabled the Germans to hold on 
during the winter. Meanwhile, the Russians had overrun a large 
part of Armenia, the Italians had captured Gorizia and were threat- 
ening Trieste, and a British foree drew near to Bagdad, but was 
defeated and had ultimately to surrender at Kut-el-Amara. Late 
in August, Roumania entered the war on the Allied side, and, at 
first, won considerable successes, but the Central Powers sent vast 
forces which, by the end of the year, had overrun three-fourths of 
the country. 

Meanwhile, the overwhelming fleets of the Allied nations had 
subjected the Central Powers to a close blockade that was exceed- 
ingly disastrous to their economic interests. Unable to strike 
effective blows with their above-water fleets, the Teutons retorted 
with their submarines, inflicting enormous losses on the shipping 
of their enemies, but incurring the hostility of the neutral world. 

Of the German colonies, amounting to more than a million square 
miles, only a small part of German East Africa remained uncon- 
quered. 

When the United States entered the war, therefore, the Central 
Powers still stood defiant and undefeated, and in Europe they held 
much more territory than they had lost. Outside of Europe, how- 
ever, their power was rapidly failing. Much Turkish territory had 
been conquered, and the German colonies had practically been 
swept away. 

All the belligerents had suffered grievous losses in men and money, 
but the Entente Powers possessed the larger reservoirs of strength. 
Great Britain, in particular, was just reaching the height of her 
power in a military way, and not a foot of her vast Empire had been 
conquered. The Central Powers, on the other hand, seemed to be 
nearing exhaustion, many of their industries had been utterly 
ruined by the blockade, and the people were war weary and anxious 


for peace. 
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pomon vit —sdt, is reasonably certain that if Russia had displayed the same 
A Wor aggressiveness in 1917 as in 1916, one more campaign would have 
PowER 


— brought the war to a victorious close. But ‘‘dark forces’? were at 
work in Russia to distract her councils and paralyze her efforts. 


ADMIRAL WILLIAM 8S. SIMS 


“Dark In March, the Czar was dethroned by a sudden revolution, and a 
Forces”’ ents A 
eA Provisional Government was set up. By most Americans the revo- 
Russia Jution was hailed with enthusiasm, but a few viewed it with grave 
misgivings. The Provisional Government soon proved unable to 


bring order out of the chaos into which the country had fallen. The 
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army became demoralized. A young orator and idealist named Perio VIII 


Kerensky managed, for a time, as virtual dictator, to keep the 
country loyal to its obligations to the Allies. Early in the summer, 
he even galvanized the army into undertaking an offensive, that, 
at first, resulted in considerable successes. But the effort proved 
merely a flash in the pan. The country and the army were honey- 
combed with disloyalty, and, instead of obeying their officers’ orders, 
regiments began to argue and then to run. A disastrous collapse 
followed, and, almost without effort, the Teutons recovered most 
of Galicia and captured many prisoners and guns. 

It was a great misfortune that the United States was not ready 
to step, full panoplied, into the place left vacant by the faltering 
Russians, but our failure to prepare in time rendered the thing 
impossible. In consequence, the delivery of the cowp de grace was 
indefinitely postponed. Though the country rang with prepara- 
tions for active participation on a large scale in the campaign of 
1918, comparatively little could be done toward lending armed 
assistance to our allies in 1917. 

As soon as possible, our navy took over the task of patrolling a 
great part of the Atlantic Ocean, thus releasing British and French 
vessels for use nearer home. The whereabouts of our powerful 
Atlantic fleet, with its vast dreadnoughts, was kept shrouded in 
mystery, but, on May 16, it was announced that a flotilla of our 
destroyers had reached British waters to co-operate in the work 
of fighting the submarine. ‘‘When will you be ready for business?” 
asked the British commander who greeted them. ‘We can start 
at once,” was the American commander’s reply. 

These boats and the many other American vessels that were sent 
over were put under the command of Vice-Admiral William. 8. 
Sims. This capable officer was the son of an American father and 
a Canadian mother. He was born at Port Hope, Canada, in 1858, 
was appointed to the United States Naval Academy from Pennsyl- 
vania, and graduated from that institution in 1880. From the 
outset of his career, he showed himself a keen student of naval 
problems. While only a lieutenant, he became convinced that the 
gunnery in the navy was very poor and began to urge better methods. 
The conservative, old bureaucrats who had such matters in charge 
refused to listen to his arguments, and it was only by appealing 
directly to President Roosevelt that he managed to obtain an oppor- 
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tunity to demonstrate his theories and ultimately to introduce Pxerop VII 


methods that worked a revolution in the navy’s marksmanship. 
In 1910, at a dinner in the London Guildhall, he said in a speech 
that blood is thicker than water and that if England ever found 
herself hard pressed America would come to her aid. The speech 
gave offense in Germany and drew down upon his head a reprimand 
from his Government, but a day came when Sims was able to allude 
to the matter in the same hall, when he was the leader of the force 
that was helping to make good his prophecy. 

The first man to lose his life in the service of the United States 
in the European conflict, was John I. Eopolucci, boatswain’s mate, 
one of the naval guard on the steamship Aztec. The Aztec was a 
slow ship, laden deep with merchandise, and the submarine gave 
the American gunners no opportunity to make resistance. 

On the 19th of the same month, the armed merchant ship Mon- 
golia, was attacked by a submarine. In this case, the gunners saw 
the periscope and fired at it at a range of a thousand yards. In the 
opinion of the men on the ship, a shell struck the periscope, where- 
upon the submarine disappeared, and oil rose to the surface. It 
was confidently believed that the U-boat had been destroyed, but 
later it was rumored that the periscope had been smashed and the 
commander killed, but that the submarine managed to reach port. 

On the 28th, the tanker Vacuum, while off the coast of Scotland, 
was torpedoed in the early morning before the lookouts had a glimpse 
of a periscope. Two minutes after the explosion, the stern settled 
under water and threw the after gun crew overboard. Lieutenant 
Clarence C. Thomas, commanding the armed guard, four naval 
gunners, and eighteen others lost their lives. 

Generally speaking, the odds were heavily in favor of the U-boats, 
and yet they did not always triumph. In one instance a slow 
sailing vessel, a schooner named the Glynn, was fired upon at a range 
of 4,500 yards. The guns of the schooner were hidden behind 
bulwarks, and the crews permitted the U-boat to come within 3,500 
yards, when they suddenly lowered the ports and opened fire. After 
a short exchange of shots, a shell fell close aboard the submarine, if 
it did not actually strike her. The submarine disappeared, and 
she was either destroyed or her commander deemed it better to 
admit defeat. 

The outcome in the case of the tanker Moreni was less fortunate. 
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On June 12, a submarine opened fire upon her at a range of 8,000 Peon VIII 


yarcs, and the American ship replied. But the U-boat was a small 
mark, while the tanker was a large one. The submarine fired about 
two hundred shots, the tanker about a hundred and fifty. Then, 
the Moreni being all ablaze, the crew took to the boats. Three 
men lost their lives. 

A somewhat similar duel occurred on August 6 between the 
tanker Campana and a submarine. For four hours a long-range 
duel was kept up, and the tanker was struck several times. Finally, 
her ammunition was exhausted and the crew abandoned the ship. 
The submarine took the captain and five of the gunners prisoners, 
but permitted the rest of the men on board to escape. The Germans 
also filled a boat with copper, brass fittings, provisions, and bedding. 
They asked the crew if there was any soap on board, and when told 
that there was an abundance, the boat made another trip to obtain 
a supply of it. Owing to scarcity of fats, soap was, at that time, 
very scarce in Germany. 

Another tanker, the Silvershell, proved luckier. On May 30, 
the crew discovered a submarine at 7,000 yards. She flew no flag, 
but carried two guns. The naval crew of the Silvershell had a bold 
and skillful leader in the person of Warrant Officer William J. Clark, 
formerly of the battleship Arkansas.- By his direction, the tanker 
was slowed down to permit the U-boat to come within range. The 
Yankee gunners then opened fire. The Germans replied. Sixty 
shots were thus exchanged. ‘The last shot from the steamer 
apparently struck the submarine, which raised clear out of the 
water and stood stern end up for a few seconds. She then disap- 
peared.” There can be little doubt that in this case the U-boat 
was destroyed. Clark and his crew received warm praise for their 
gallant work, and Clark was promoted. 

Numerous other encounters took place between armed merchant- 
men and U-boats, with varying results. In general, however, the 
wasps found it dangerous to attack American vessels, and as the 
gunners learned the tricks of the submarines, as various new defense 
Gevices were developed, and as the plan of convoying merchantmen 
became more and more common, the game became correspondingly 
more hazardous. 

The European flotilla was kept busy convoying merchant vessels 
and transports and hunting submarines. Not much information 
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was given out concerning its activities, but it performed its work 
so well that, up to the end of 1917, no troop transport had been lost 
on the way to Europe. In the early morning of October 17, how- 
ever, the transport Avniilles, homeward bound from France, was 
struck by a torpedo from an unseen submarine and sank in a few 
minutes. Seventy men, including a number of soldiers, lost their 
lives. About a week later, the returning transport Finland was 
struck, and nine men were killed, but the vessel was able to return 
to a French port. 

During five months of service in the war zone, our naval forces 
proper went unscathed, but, on October 16, one of the vessels, the 
destroyer Cassin, met with a mishap. A submarine was sighted 
on the surface five miles distant, and the destroyer made for her 
at full speed. The submarine at once submerged, and the destroyer 
cruised about in search of her. Suddenly Commander Vernou of 
the Cassin, saw a torpedo headed straight for his vessel. By quick 
maneuvering he managed to get his vessel out of the missile’s seem- 
ing pathway, but, by some freakish chance, the torpedo made 
a sudden turn and struck the Cassin’s stern, disabling one engine, 
killing Gunner’s Mate Ingram, and wounding five other men. The 
destroyer kept up the search, and, after about an hour, the sub- 
marine exposed its conning tower long enough for the Cassin’s 
gunners to fire five shots at it. Later, the destroyer was joined 
by other vessels and was taken safely into port. 

On November 5, the patrol boat Alcedo, formerly a steam yacht 
belonging to a Philadelphia millionaire, was sunk by a submarine, 
with a loss of one officer and twenty men. 

Two weeks later, the small destroyer Chauncey was accidentally 
run down in the night by a vessel she was convoying, and was sunk 
with a loss of twenty-one men. 

In most cases of conflicts between our naval vessels and sub- 
marines doubt existed as to whether damage had been inflicted 
upon the enemy, but, toward the end of November, a battle occurred 
the outcome of which could be definitely determined. Two destroy- 
ers engaged in a conflict with a submarine, and one of them dropped 
a depth bomb which exploded so close to the submerged enemy that 
she came to the top disabled. Fire was opened upon her as she 
emerged, whereupon most of her crew clambered on deck, raised 
their hands, and cried for quarter. Meanwhile, others of the crew 
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treacherously opened the sea cocks. Boats from the destroyers Psriop VII 
put off to take the prisoners on board, and a line was made fast A Woutp 
WER 


to the submarine, but she speedily sank. One of the Germans was a 
drowned; the rest were made prisoners, but one subsequently died. 


GENERAL JOHN J. PERSHING 


The enthusiasm aroused by this victory was dampened, early De 
in December, by the news that the destroyer Jacob Jones, one of Jones” 
the largest and best in the navy, had been torpedoed and sunk with 
a loss of about sixty men. Forty-three survivors were taken off 
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on life rafts, and two’men were picked up by the submarine, which 
did not show itself until the destroyer had sunk. Among the sur- 
vivors was Lieutenant Commander David Worth Bagley, a brother- 
in-law of Secretary of the Navy Daniels and a brother of Ensign 
Worth Bagley, the first American officer killed in the Spanish- 
American War. 


IN LONDON 
General Pershing Ambassador Page Admiral Sims Lord Derby 


Meanwhile, vast exertions were being made at home to increase 
the strength of our navy. Early in October, Secretary Daniels 
awarded contracts to five shipbuilding companies for the construc- 
tion of $350,000,000 worth of destroyers. This was the biggest 
contract for this type of vessel ever awarded by any nation, but 
experience had proven that destroyers were exceedingly valuable 
in anti-submarine work, besides being valuable in many other ways. 
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With these awards, the construction program for the navy was Person VII 


brought up to a total of 787 new vessels, including all types from 
submarine chasers to super-dreadnoughts. It was estimated that 
the total cost of finishing this program would be about $1,150,400,000. 

For the sake of the moral effect upon the Allied peoples and the 
enemy, Marshal Joffre and other members of the French and British 
missions strongly urged the immediate transportation of American 
troops to France, and President Wilson and his advisers decided 
that it should be done. It was announced that a division of troops, 
a force of marines, and some regiments of engineers would be sent 
over under the command of Major General John J. Pershing. 

This officer was born in Missouri in 1860, and graduated from 
West Point in 1886. He served in campaigns against the Apaches 
and Sioux, in the Santiago campaign, and greatly distinguished 
himself in the Philippines, particularly against the Moros. As 
military attaché to Japan he saw part of the J apanese-Russian war 
in Manchuria. As already narrated, he commanded the expedition 
sent into Mexico in pursuit of Villa. Throughout his career he had 
shown himself a keen, enterprising, and energetic officer, and he 
had risen with remarkable rapidity. In fact, as a reward for his 
services against the Moros, President Roosevelt jumped him over 
the heads of 862 other officers, and promoted him from captain to 
brigadier-general. His happiness as a man had been dimmed by 
a great sorrow, for in 1915 his wife and three small daughters lost 
their lives in the burning of the Presidio at San Francisco. Only 
a little son of five was saved. 

General Pershing preceded his army in Europe, and, on the 8th 
of June, landed from the steamer Baltic at Liverpool, with a staff 
of 53 officers and 146 men. The Americans were greeted with great 
enthusiasm by the English people and by members of the govern- 
ment, including Premier Lloyd George and King George. After a 
few days in England, General Pershing passed on to France and 
landed at Boulogne. Both there and in Paris he received a thrilling 
welcome. When he rode through the streets of Paris in the same 
automobile with Marshal Joffre, the streets were thronged by 
excited, cheering multitudes, and many people wept from joy. 

“To the masses in the streets as they followed the automobiles 
from the Gare it seemed the coming of Pershing was veritably the 
coming of an army. Here was America to help them, America, 
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which had always stood in popular imagination as the symbol of Pex vit 


incredible wealth and greatness. In the person of the simply 
dressed American General they cheered the whole American Army 
—mnillions strong, if need be, to carry the war to victory.” 
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One of the most dramatic incidents of Pershing’s reception in Pershing 


Paris was a visit to the tomb of Napoleon in the Hotel des Invalides. 
The general and his staff were conducted to the jealously guarded 
crypt by Marshal Joffre, and there General Pershing was permitted 
to hold in his hands the Emperor’s sword and the cross of the cordon 
of the Legion of Honor. Kings and princes had been permitted 
before this to visit the erypt, but never before had any man been 
permitted to take the historic relics in his hands. 

Another dramatic episode occurred on the morning of the 15th, 
when General Pershing and Marshal Joffre appeared bareheaded 
on the balcony of the Military Club, in view of an excited crowd in 
the Place de l’Opera. “Vive Joffre, who saved us from defeat! 
Vive Pershing, who brings us victory!” cried an inspired girl, and 
the crowd, taking her words as a happy omen, cheered long after 
the two generals had withdrawn from view. 

After three days of visiting and ceremonial, Pershing and his 
staff settled down to the tremendous task of establishing head- 
quarters and organizing American participation in the war on a 
grand scale. 
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CHAPTER IV 


ON THE FIRING LINE 


[Author’s Note: We have now reached the stage of actual participation in the 
war. American soldiers have been killed, wounded, and taken prisoners in the 
trenches in France, and American sailors have been killed or sent to the bottom 
in fighting on the sea. The country is beginning to realize the sterner aspects 
and prospects of the war, but it does not flinch. Rather is there a more deter- 
mined and devoted consecration to the great task. No sacrifice of blood or 
treasure or service or comfort is too much to secure for humanity the great boon 
of world-wide freedom and permanent peace.] 


ATE in June, the people of the United States were 
thrilled by the news that the first contingent of 
troops had landed safely at an unnamed French 
port. On the way over one of the fleets of trans- 
ports was twice attacked by submarines, but 
the convoy work, which was under command of 
Rear-Admiral Albert S. Gleaves, was well done, 
and the U-boats were foiled. When the second 

attack was made, one of the American destroyers darted forward to 

the spot where the U-boat was moving under water and dropped a 

depth bomb, which exploded with tremendous violence. “A col- 

umn of smoke and foam rose a hundred feet in the air, and in the 
waterspout that followed it the soldiers on the nearest transport 
distinguished clearly pieces of wood and steel and some dark blue 
fragments that a moment before had been living men. Any uncer- 
tainty was impossible. Transport after transport passed through 
floating oil, patched with wreckage. This submarine, at least, 
had timed its hour too well.” 

When the transports steamed into the harbor of the French port, 


their arrival was greeted with wild shrieks of steam whistles on 
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craft in the harbor, while the great crowds on the docks displayed 
indescribable enthusiasm. French and American flags were every- 
where, and the town went mad with its welcome to the “Sammies’’, 
or “Teddies”, as the men were variously called. 

The contingent was under the immediate command of Major- 
General William L. Sibert. This officer was born at Gadsden, 
Alabama, October 12, 1860. He graduated from the United States 
Military Academy in 1884, and from the Engineering School of Appli- 
cation in 1887. He did a great deal of engineering work in various 
capacities, particularly along the Mississippi River and its tribu- 
taries and about the Great Lakes. During 1899-1900, he was chief 
engineer and general manager of the Manila & Dagupan Railroad 
in the Philippines. His attainments were of such a high character 
that, in 1907, President Roosevelt appointed him a member of the 
Isthmian Canal Commission, on which he served until the canal 
was completed. His greatest achievements in this connection were 
the building of the great Gatun locks and dam, the west breakwater 
in Colon harbor, and the excavation of the channel from Gatun to 
the Atlantic. In 1914, under the joint auspices of the American 
National Red Cross and the Chinese Government, he served as 
chairman of the board of engineers on the flood prevention problem 
in the Huai River Valley in China. General Sibert had displayed 
great ability in these capacities, and it was confidently hoped that 
he would be able to serve his country well in helping to direct the 
American forces in France in his country’s hour of need. 

The 4th of July was enthusiastically celebrated throughout France. 
Everywhere the Stars and Stripes were flying, while probably the 
greatest crowd in the history of Paris assembled to watch a battalion 
of American troops march through the streets. Vast numbers 
were unable to get in sight of the troops, but when music of the 
Republican. Guard Band announced the approach of the men from 
the New World, everyone joined in a mighty shout that lasted until 
after the last man had passed by. As for the Americans lucky 
enough to participate in that historic parade, not one will forget 
to his dying day, the indescribable enthusiasm, the tremendous 
cheering, the rain of flowers with which the French people greeted 
their new allies. 

As soon as possible, the Americans were transferred from the 
coast to bases in the interior. There, with the aid of French instruc- 
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tors, they were given further training in the new methods of warfare. Perron VIII 


From time to time, new contingents arrived. When winter arrived, 
though the exact facts were kept out of the newspapers, it was 
generally known in the United States that Pershing had more men 
than had ever before been gathered into an American army. 

On the 15th of August, the British capital had an opportunity 
to display its feelings when a large contingent marched through 
the streets, escorted by the bands of famous British regiments. 
The troops were reviewed by Ambassador Page, Admiral Sims, 
King George, Premier Lloyd George, the Queen, and many other 
notables, while an enormous crowd watched the men file by. The 
city had witnessed many processions, but probably never before in 
its history was staid old London so stirred by a column of marching 
men. In all that vast crowd there was hardly a person who had 
not personally felt the awful strain of the Great War, who had not 
lost some one near and dear. All the greater, therefore, was the 
enthusiasm that greeted this tangible evidence of help from brethren 
across the sea. “God bless you, Sammy!” cried a pious English 
woman on the sidewalk, and she voiced the sentiments of the whole 
vast crowd. 

The training consisted in digging model trenches, practice with 
the bayonet and rifle and hand grenades and in the use of gas masks, 
co-ordination of infantry charges with artillery firing, and various 
other exercises. Meanwhile, American engineers were engaged in 
working out the stupendous task of establishing adequate lines of 
transport between the seaports and the camp. Some idea of the 
magnitude of the mere construction side of the preparations may be 
obtained from the fact that thirty thousand tons of lumber were 
imported from America monthly. 

That the soldiers knew what they were in France for is clearly 
shown by a verse from one of their favorite songs: 


“We're off to can the Kaiser, 
Hooray! Hooray! 
In Kaiserland we’ll take our stand 
Until we can the Kaiser. 
Let’s go, let’s go, let’s go and can the Kaiser! 
Let’s go, let’s go, let’s go and can the Kaiser! 


“The American troops in their billets, their camps, their training 
grounds, their rifle and gun practice grounds near the front, are 
already absolutely at home,” wrote Laurence Jerrold, an English 
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correspondent, late in September. “The French villagers have Pexiop vit 


adopted now a broken Franco-American language—sister tongue, 
though different, to the now classic Anglo-French spoken for three 
years from Calais downward. The American troops have made 
themselves at home, have settled all their arrangements with busi- 
nesslike finality, and are out to do their job thoroughly. Their 
bases near the front seemed to me already definitely organized. 
They are settled in villages, where they disturb the villagers by 
aggressive sanitation. They have abolished all dunghills, to the 
old farmers’ amazement and alarm. They have purified the water, 
cleaned up the streets, cottages, and farmyards. The villagers, at 
first terrified by these wild measures, are now reconciled, and every 
little village grocery sells American matches, American tobacco, 
American groceries, sterilized milk, ‘canned goods’, American 
mustard, and everything American except American whisky. For 
at the messes, where I was received with open arms as an ally of 
to-day and forever—no American officer makes any doubt about 
that—cold American purified water and French coffee with American 
sterilized milk are the only drinks. Villages of France have become 
American, and American café au lait, colored cars, and motor bikes 
with sidecars tear all over the country, driven by university boys 
turned chauffeurs. 

“Our new allies are learning from us both—from us old allies, 
English and French. I first saw a French division in horizon blue 
teach the new American army, in khaki and wearing British trench 
helmets, what a modern battle is like. It was a moving sight. It 
was poignant, really, when one heard that the French division had 
just come back from Verdun and was enacting over again in play 
what it had just done in terrible and glorious earnest. The American 
staff stood on a knoll watching, with the French staff explaining. 
On the edge of the hill to the left of the staff the new American 
army watched. Further to the left the French troops came on. 
Every ‘poilu’ among them had just come from the real thing. He 
grinned as he played at war this time, and one felt how he must 
enjoy playing at it now. But he played very well and earnestly. 
The whole thing was done as one has before watched it being done 
under less reassuring circumstances for one’s self. 

“The lines advanced in open formation, then stopped for the 
barrage fire to be pushed forward. Flares were sent up to signal the 
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pa another (sham) barrage fire, more flares and rockets, the horizon- 
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blue line crept cautiously round to take the first ‘trenches, the 
machine-gun parties came up. Once more barrage fire and more 
signals, then the ‘boche’ trenches below us were taken. It was all 
exactly as it would have been in real war.” 

It was proudly believed at home that when the time for real 
action arrived, the American troops would give a good account of 
themselves, but a painful impression was created when the discovery 
was made that part of the rifle cartridges sent to France were defec- 
tive. The fact that it was necessary to obtain artillery from the 
French was also extremely unfortunate, for the Italian army, late 
in the year, lost upwards of two thousand guns, and to re-equip 
the Italians placed an added strain upon French and British fac- 
tories. 

In December, a congressional committee drew from General 
Crozier, the chief of ordnance, many discouraging admissions 
regarding these matters. He testified, among other things, that 
no decision had been reached until June regarding the type of machine- 
gun to be used, and said that none of them had yet been manufac- 
tured. He laid the blame for this state of affairs upon the shoulders 
of Secretary of War Baker. He expressed the belief, however, that 
supplies of artillery and machine-guns could be supplied to the 
troops sent to France, but largely from French sources. 

About the same time, Congressman Medill McCormick, who had 
just returned from the battle fronts, issued a statement in which 
he said: 

“The British, who in proportion to their front have more guns 
by far than either of their Western allies, according to their chief 
military authorities, will not have guns enough until next spring. 
The guns which the French give us, they give us because the imme- 
diate necessities of our little army in France are even greater than 
their own. 

“General Petain said to me: ‘Make guns. Send us guns and 
ammunition, rather than steel billets. We are grateful for the 
little foree you have sent us. The echo of its footfalls carried hope 
to every heart in France, but as it grows there must be a period 
when we shall be taxed to supply it. While its numbers slowly 
increase, you Americans, who are a great industrial people, must 
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see that this war is an industry of destruction. You will understand Periop vit 


how urgent it is to send us guns, middle heavies, and shells, in order 
that we may be armed to win victories and to defend ourselves so 
that some of us may be alive to fight by your side when at last 
America is ready.’ ”’ 

In McCormick’s opinion the United States must “build for our- 
selves and the allies 25,000 cannon. That is the estimate of the 
best military authorities in Europe. But apparently we shall have 
produced practically no guns within a year after our declaration of 
war.” 

For generations Americans had been so much flattered by pseudo- 
historians and ignorant newspaper writers, and misled by cheap 
demagogues who pictured a million men springing to arms over 
night to defend their land against invasion, that most had come to 
hold an absurdly erroneous idea of our invincibility and warlike 
abilities. It came as a great shock to such people to discover that, 
in reality, we were almost totally unprepared for war, that even our 
regular army required many months of special training to fit officers 
and men to meet European troops on equal terms. 

At the outbreak of the Great War, Great Britain was the least 
prepared in a military way of any of the large Allied nations, and 
there were many sneers in America about Great Britain’s “‘slowness”’ 
and her alleged willingness to let her allies do most of the fighting. 
Her navy, however, was the most powerful in the world, and no 
sooner were hostilities begun than she swept the seas of German 
ships. Only once, namely in the battle of Jutland or Horn Reef, 
did the German above-seas navy venture seriously to dispute her 
control, and from that battle what remained of the German fleet 
emerged so badly battered that it deemed itself happy to escape 
complete destruction. Germany’s chief naval effort was made with 
submarines, a new and diabolical engine of warfare against which 
no thoroughly effective defense had been contrived except to keep 
ships in harbor, as the Germans were doing. On land, within six 
weeks after the war began, Great Britain’s small but splendidly 
effective little army had fought against overwhelming odds the 
battle of Mons, had made one of the most remarkable retreats in 
history, had reacted and had helped to win the great battle of the 
Marne, and was helping to fight the battle of the Aisne. Six months 
after we entered the conflict, eight months after our relations with 
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Germany were broken off, and two years and a half after we had Penop VII 
ample warning that our peace was endangered, we did not yet have A Wonuo 
OWER 


a single company of troops actually on the firing line. Humiliating 
as these facts are to American pride, it is proper that they should be 
pointed out both for the sake of the future and in justice to a nation 
whose fleet saved the world from German domination, and our own 
land from invasion and conquest. 

In the autumn, the title of General was revived, and commissions 
raising them to this rank were given to Pershing and to Major- 
General Tasker H. Bliss, who had recently succeeded Major-General 
Hugh L. Scott as chief-of-staff. The rank was one that had hitherto 
been held only by Washington, Grant, Sherman, and Sheridan, and 
the presumption had been that it was bestowed only for supreme 
services in the field. A somewhat different reason impelled the 
President in the present instances, it being thought necessary that 
the heads of our army should bear titles that would place them 
upon an equal footing with the generalissimos of our allies’ forces. 

Late in October, the United States was thrilled with the news 
that “somewhere in France’? American troops had, at last, entered 
the front-line trenches and were taking final training under French 
tutelage. The first shot of the war on land was fired by an unnamed 
“red-haired gunner’ from South Bend, Indiana. Desultory and 
intermittent cannonading ensued, with some infantry sniping. 
At night, scouting parties entered No Man’s Land, and one of these 
parties wounded and captured a German, who subsequently died. 

Before daylight of November 3, the Germans put down a heavy 
barrage on a salient occupied by a company of the second contingent 
that had entered the trenches for training. The bursting shells 
prevented reénforcements from coming, and under cover of the 
barrage a couple of hundred Germans attacked the salient. Many 
of the Americans resisted valiantly, and pistols, grenades, knives, 
and bayonets were used freely. Three Americans were killed, 
eleven were wounded, and the same number were taken prisoners. 
The loss of the raiders was unknown, but they left behind them a 
wounded soldier, three rifles, and a number of knives and helmets. 

Hitherto the exact location of the American troops had not been 
published in the United States, but the German official statement 
located the Americans at the Rhine-Marne Canal, near Nancy, and 
not far from the border of German Lorraine. 
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The German newspapers described the skirmish with much satis- 
faction, and one of them, the Berlin Lokal Anzeiger, under the 
caption “Good Morning, Boys” gave the prisoners a sardonic welcome 
in the following terms: 

“Three cheers for the Americans! Clever chaps they are, it can 
not be denied. Scarcely have they touched the soil of this putrefied 
Europe when they are already forcing their way into Germany. 
Before long they will cross the Rhine and also enter our fortresses. 
That is express train speed and American smartness. 

“Tt is our good fortune that we are equipped to receive and enter- 
tain numerous guests and that we shall be able to provide quarters 
for these gentlemen. However, we can not promise them dough- 
nuts and jam, and to this extent they will be obliged to recede from 
their former standard of living. They probably will become recon- 
ciled to this, for soldiering is ever a risky business. Above all, they 
will find comfort in the thought that they are rendering their almighty 
President, Mr. Wilson, valuable services, inasmuch as he is anxious 
to obtain reliable information concerning conditions and sentiments 
in belligerent countries. In this way he will obtain first-hand infor- 
mation about things in Germany. 

“As Americans are accustomed to travel in luxury and comfort, 
we assume that these advance arrivals merely represent couriers 
for larger numbers to follow. We are sure the latter also will come 
and be gathered in by us. At home they believe they possess the 
biggest and most colossal everything, but such establishments as 
we have here they have not seen. 

“Look here, my boy, here is the big firm of Hindenburg & Co., 
with which you must compete. Look at its accomplishments and 
consider whether it would not be better to haul down your sign and 
engage in some other line. Perhaps your boss, Wilson, will recon- 
sider his newest line of business before we grab off more of his young 
people.” 

The three Americans killed were Corporal James B. Gresham, of 
Evansville, Indiana; Thomas F. Enright, of Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Merle D. Hay, of Glidden, Iowa. They were buried 
with military honors, and the French general who commanded the 
division in that section paid a high tribute to the young martyrs who, 
of their own free will, had come to France to fight ‘for honor, love 
of justice, and civilization.” 
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“We shall ask”, he said, “that the mortal remains of these young Perron VII 


men be left here, left with us forever. We inscribe on the tombs, 
‘Here lie the first soldiers of the Republic of the United States to 
fall on the soil of France for liberty and justice.’ The passerby 
will stop and uncover his head. Travelers and men of heart will 
go out of their way to come here to pay their respective tributes. 

“Private Enright, Private Gresham, Private Hay! In the name 
of France I thank you. God receive your souls. Farewell!” 

Beyond question, the most immediately helpful work performed 
by our military forces was done by army engineers. Several regi- 
ments of engineers were quickly sent to France, and were soon at 
work building roads, railroads, and bridges. As warfare had come 
to be largely a problem in transportation, they were able to render 
services of an eminently practical nature. 

Repeatedly these men were under fire from German artillery 
and German airplanes, and, in the great German counter-attacks 
against General Byng’s army before Cambrai, many were caught 
in the thick of the fighting. Some only escaped death or capture 
by lying concealed for hours in shell holes until the British suc- 
ceeded in pushing the invaders back. The German attack was 
made with greatly superior numbers, and, as every available man 
was needed to help stem their onrush, many of the American engi- 
neers seized rifles and fought side by side with the Tommies through- 
out the bitter day. The Americans gave every ounce of their 
strength to the great work, both as fighting men and in helping with 
transportation, and by their effectiveness drew high praise from 
the British and French authorities. The French official communi- 
cation said: ““We must remark upon the conduct of certain American 
soldiers, pioneers and workmen on the military railroad in the 
sector of the German attack west of Cambrai, on November 30. 
They exchanged their picks and shovels for rifles and cartridges and 
fought with the English. Many died thus bravely, arms in hand, 
before the invader. All helped to repulse the enemy. There is 
not a single person who saw them at work, who does not render 
warm praise to the coolness, discipline, and courage of these impro- 
vised combatants.” 

From the beginning, the Germans had affected to believe that 
American preparations were all part of a gigantic game of “Ogi, 
and that no American forces of consequence would ever take part 
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in the war. Even as late as December, 1917, Field Marshal von Perron vill 


Hindenburg referred ironically to ‘the advertising methods” of the 
United States, and set forth reasons why we would not be a serious 
military factor. 

“Tt is certain,” said he, “that the United States is making efforts 
to create a big army, and the war is an opportune pretext, as in 
peace times the difficulties would be too great to do it. Japan, too, 
would not have looked on with indifference. The Americans will 
hardly send their newly created army to Europe at once, as by 
doing so their country would be rendered helpless in case Japan 
should show a sudden inclination to square up old accounts with 
America. 

“Moreover, the transport question would offer difficulties not 
less than supplies. German U-boats would be a further obstacle. 
It certainly may be easy to build thousands of airplanes, as America 
has announced, but it is difficult to equip them. But wherever 
they may appear the Germans will not be wanting.” 

“Whatever may happen,” wrote a German Ph.D. in the Tagliche 
Rundschau, “one thing is certain—the millions of soldiers and the 
hundred thousand airplanes which the Americans threaten to let 
loose upon the wicked Germans will resolve themselves into the 
clouds of dreamland. It is only a piece of that boasting at which 
the Americans are unsurpassable masters. It is really marvelous 
to see what they are able to do in the way of opening wide their 
jaws, as though they were sluice-gates, without dislocating them. 
They owe this faculty to their splendid practice in that chattering 
which so faithfully portrays the degree of their Kultur, for theirs 
is a mentality which combines, in a way truly remarkable, richness 
of vocabulary with poverty of thought. Viewed from a practical 
standpoint, however—that is, free from all psychological niceties— 
it would seem that things will come about in this wise. For the 
moment, by dint of much brain cudgeling and worry, a little tonnage 
could still be found for the transport of war-lusting Yankees, but 
no army of any importance is there to be transported, while later, 
should any military force worthy of the name really be in readiness, 
there will be no more ships to convey them to face the enemy.” 

Doubtless German statements regarding these matters were 
largely designed to encourage the people of the Central Powers and 
for their influence on neutral states and Russia. It is improbable 
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A Wont seriously, but beyond question he reflected an undeniable German 
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feeling of contempt for our military efforts. For the time being 
this contemptuous attitude was justified; whether it would continue 
to be justified depended upon the extent of American resolution and 
the effectiveness of the submarines. In August, 1914, the Kaiser 
had spoken of Britain’s “contemptible little army”, but he had lived 
to revise his judgment. Time would show whether or not there would 
be a similar change of attitude toward America’s military forces. 

It appeared certain that, if the war continued, the United States 
would be able, in the late winter of 1917, or early spring of 1918, 
to get a considerable force actually to the firing line, and to take a 
really active part in the fighting. But the size of this force would 
be limited by the lack of trained officers and men, of artillery and 
shells, above all, by the lack of ships. The problem of transporting 
armies and supplies to France was a stupendous one, and the sub- 
marines had made such inroads upon the world’s shipping that 
there was some reason for the German belief that enough vessels 
could not be spared to transport and supply great forces. Much 
depended upon the future effectiveness of American shipyards and 
the extent to which the submarines could be held in check. 

Even if ships could be found, it was certain that the United States 
would be condemned to a relatively minor réle during the early 
part of the campaign of 1918, but that increasingly large forces 
could be put into the fighting as the year passed. It would not be 
until 1919, however, that the real strength of the country could be 
flung against the enemy. 

As the year 1917 drew toward its close, the unfortunate results 
of our unpreparedness became more than ever manifest. Despite 
Russia’s wavering, many of the military operations of the year had 
proved distinctly favorable to the Allies. British armies captured 
Bagdad, much of Mesopotamia, and Jerusalem, and completed the 
subjection of the German colonies. Both the British and the French 
subjected the German lines on the West front to a terrific battering, 
forced Von Hindenburg to make a “‘strategic retreat’’ involving the 
surrender of twelve hundred square miles of territory, and won 
numerous victories around Verdun, Laon, Arras, and Ypres. Mean- 
while, the Italians drew nearer to Trieste and threatened to break 
through the mountains and endanger even Vienna. 
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The Central Powers were saved by the chaos in Russia. In the Perro» VII 
autumn, the Germans captured Riga and the islands at the mouth A Worm 
of the Gulf of Riga, and it was thought that they might assail even 6 
Petrograd. The Russian army was too badly demoralized to offer 
any effective resistance to these strokes, and it was becoming clear 
that Kerensky, though eloquent and well meaning, was unequal 
to his task. In September, General Korniloff, the commander-in- 
chief of the army, endeavored to seize the reins of power and estab- 
lish a stronger government. The attempt failed, but Kerensky’s 
power was rapidly waning. 

In great revolutions it usually happens that, at some time, the Russian 
most radical elements manage to gain control. It was true of ®#tcls 
France in the days of the Terror, and it proved to be true in the case 
of Russia. The Russian proletariat, ignorant and intoxicated with 
liberty, misled also by secret German agents, displayed a willingness 
to listen to leaders who made the wildest promises. Late in October, 
the extreme Socialists, the Bolsheviki, rose in Petrograd, and, after 
bloody fighting, succeeded in mastering the capital, Moscow, and 
other places. Kerensky disappeared, and the army became thor- 
oughly demoralized. Lenine and Trotzky, the Bolsheviki leaders, 
speedily opened negotiations with Germany for peace. Early in 
December, an armistice was agreed upon, and all fighting ceased 
along the Russian and Roumanian fronts. 

Even before the Bolsheviki uprising, the Teutonic leaders had 
deemed it safe to draw heavily from their armies along the Eastern 
front in order to provide men and guns for a great push against 
Italy. On the 24th of October, the blow fell upon the Italian 
armies in the region of the upper Isonzo. In a few days, more 
than two hundred thousand prisoners and about two thousand 
cannons were taken, and the remnants of the Italian armies on the 
whole of Italy’s eastern front were in full retreat. Venice and all 
the cities of the rich Lombard plain were in danger. French and 
British troops were hurried through the Alps, and the invaders 
were checked at the line of the Piave River, but all that Italy had 
gained in two years of fighting had been lost and, in addition, more 
than two thousand square miles of Italian soil. 

A brilliant victory won by General Byng in front of Cambrai 
helped to lighten but could not dispel the gloom that settled down 
upon Allied countries as a result of the Russian collapse and the 
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Italian disaster. Furthermore, the Germans massed immense Perron VIII 
forces near Cambrai and compelled the British to relinquish a large A Woat» 
PowER 


part of what General Byng had gained. 

It was clear to everyone that the Central Powers would be able 
to derive enormous advantages from a separate peace with Russia. 
Such a peace would enable them to draw great quantities of food 
and other supplies from the territory of their former foe. It would 
no longer be necessary for them to maintain armies on the Russian 
fronts, and the forces thus released could be thrown against the 
British in Mesopotamia and Palestine and against the Entente 
forces at Salonica and on the Italian, French, and Belgian fronts. 
Furthermore, in Russian prisons there were held captive fully a 
million Turkish, Austro-Hungarian, and German soldiers who 
would be released and would speedily be sent to the firing line. 

As the year 1917 drew near its end, the outlook for the Central 
Powers was, in many respects, the brightest for more than three 
years. Once before, in the Seven Years War, a Hohenzollern ruler, 
Frederick the Great, had been saved from utter ruin by the death 
of the Empress Elizabeth, who was his enemy, and the accession 
of Peter III, who was his friend, with the result that Russia was 
transformed from a foe into an ally. It seemed as if history might 
be about to repeat itself, and that once more the house of Hohen- 
zollern might be saved by the vagaries of the fickle Muscovites. 

Little wonder, therefore, that Allied statesmen viewed the course 
of events in Russia with grave misgivings. It appeared more than 
ever certain that the United States must make vast efforts or the 
Hohenzollerns and Hapsburgs would triumph over a world of poten- 
tially powerful but unready enemies. P 

Although the activities of our army and navy during 1917 were 
interesting to Americans, it must be admitted that they had little 
appreciable effect upon the course of the war. The navy’s part 
had been the more notable, and our vessels had displayed much 
activity in convoying ships and watching for submarines, and had 
managed to account for a few of the pests. 

Our actual fighting on land had been confined to a little artillery 
work and a few petty skirmishes. Time had shown that the German 
belief that the United States, from a military point of view, would 
long be a negligible quantity, was founded on a solid basis of fact. 
We had been able to furnish our allies with supplies and a great 
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deal of money and with some assistance on the sea; our preparations Perron VIII 


had served to hearten them, but we had killed few Germans. Amid 
all the distractions of raising various humanitarian funds, producing 
and conserving food, and multifarious other activities of a peaceful 
nature, the people sometimes almost seemed in danger of forgetting 
that wars are won by hard blows, and that all our vast preparations 
would be useless toward winning the war unless they could, in some 
way or other, be made to bring distress to the enemy. 

The mighty conflict had, however, reached such a stage that 
almost anything might happen at any time. There were some 
observers who predicted that the war would end speedily; and 
others who held that it would last for years. Hither school of 
prophets might prove to be right. The psychological state of the 
warring peoples was coming to be more than ever important. Bat- 
tles and economic conditions had come to be chiefly important 
because of their reactions upon national states of mind. Barring 
a peace by compromise, that group of combatants seemed most 
likely to win who had the stronger “will to conquer’. Inasmuch 
as the United States was just entering the conflict with matchless 
potential resources of men and money and as yet had not suffered, 
it seemed probable that her people would be able longest to stand 
the strain. If Americans would make up their minds to fight until 
the war was won, the end might be prolonged, but the final outcome 
could not be doubtful. The Germans and their allies, on the other 
hand, though still powerful, had long been subjected to a terrific 
strain, and their peoples were war-weary and nearing economic 
exhaustion. 

On December 10, like a ray of sunlight through dark clouds, 
came the glorious intelligence that the British army under General 
Allenby had captured Jerusalem. For the first time in more than 
six centuries, the flag of a Christian people replaced the Crescent 
of Mohammedanism over the Holy City and the Tomb of the Savior. 
The military importance of the event was completely overshadowed 
by its moral significance. People in the Allied countries took the 
victory as a sign that the armies of righteousness would prevail over 
the powers of darkness and barbarity. 

The tidings proved especially joyful to the Hebrews scattered in 
many lands. For long generations the Chosen People had cherished 
the hope that some day they might return to Palestine and restore 
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the British Government had officially announced that it would look 
with favor on such a development. Into many Hebrew hearts 
throughout the broad world there leaped the thought: 

“The Lord doth build up Jerusalem; He gathereth together the 
outcasts of Israel.” 

No sooner had the Sixty-fifth Congress met for the regular ses- 
sion, December 3, 1917, than investigations were set under way 
into practically every department of the war program. The activi- 
ties relating to the production and conservation of foods, feeds, and 
fuel, to the building and outfitting of the cantonments and training 
camps, to the gigantic shipbuilding contracts, to the great question 
of railroad and water transportation, and to many other such mat- 
ters, were brought under comprehensive review and the closest 
scrutiny. As a result of these investigations there was a general 
weeding out of useless or incompetent personnel, a reorganization 
on the sole basis of efficiency, and elimination of red tape, and a 
very necessary speeding up in all directions. 

On December 26, President Wilson announced the most revolu- 
tionary step yet taken to key the national energies to the utmost 
pitch of efficiency in the win-the-war program. He issued a procla- 
mation taking over by the Government the operation of the railroad 
systems of the country for the period of the war. This meant the 
linking of the greatest network of railways in the whole world into 
one operating unit. 

In the same proclamation, he named William G. McAdoo, Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, as Director General of the railways, he also 
to retain his position as Secretary of the Treasury. The Government 
would assume control of the railways at noon Friday, December 28. 

The Director General set to work at once to eliminate wasteful 
competition, to unify operation, to expedite transportation, to cut 
off exorbitant salaries and dividends, to equalize charges, and to 
adjust wages on an equitable, just, and satisfactory basis. 

Steps were taken also for the improvement and equipment of 
the water ways of the country for the revival and extension of water 
transportation, in order to relieve freight congestion on the railroads 
and to lower freight charges. 

In the last week in December, 1917, in a “peace conference” with 
Russian Bolsheviki representatives at Brest-Litovsk, Count Czernin, 
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Austro-Hungarian foreign minister, speaking for the Central Powers, Purion VIE 
declared their readiness immediately to sign terms for a general 4A Worst 
ER 


peace ‘‘without forcible annexations and indemnities’”. However, 
“they could not bind themselves to such terms without guarantee 
that Russia’s allies would recognize them and carry them out hon- 
estly toward the Central Powers”. There was a general feeling that 
these proposals were not just and equitable, that they were not made 
in good faith, that they were intended for home consumption in 
Germany on the one hand, and to divide the Allies on the other. 

The American people, though greatly desiring the speedy estab- 
lishment of peace on an equitable and permanent basis, shared 
in the doubts of the sincerity of the German proposals, and 
reluctantly, but with renewed energy, pressed forward in their 
determination to make every effort and sacrifice that was necessary 
to win the war. 
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CHAPTER V 
WHITE HOUSE PERSONALITIES 


[Author’s Note: The personalities and individual characteristics of our Presi- 
dents must always possess a peculiar interest to Americans. In this chapter is 
given a variety of facts concerning the individuals who have been chosen by the 
people to fill the high position of President. 

In scarcely a less degree does the interest of the student attach to the “Ladies 
of the White House”. Accordingly, the reader will find included in this chapter 
many striking and pleasing facts regarding not only the Presidents, but their 
wives also, women who with so much grace have handled the social destinies of 
the White House. 

The material for this chapter has been culled from the authorized biographies 
of the Presidents, and of their wives, and also from various official records and 
documents. ] 

HE first presidential election in the United States 
was held in 1789, under the new Constitution which 
had just been adopted. Up to and including 1916 
there had been 33 presidential elections for four- 
year terms, and 27 different men had filled the 
office of President. Of these 27 men, nine—Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, Jackson, Lin- 
coln, Grant, Cleveland, and Wilson—were elected 
for two terms each. John Adams, Madison, John Quincy Adams, 
Van Buren, William Henry Harrison, Polk, Taylor, Pierce, Bu- 
chanan, Hayes, Garfield, Benjamin Harrison, Roosevelt, and Taft, 
were elected for one term each. Tyler filled the vacancy caused 
by the death of William Henry Harrison; Fillmore the vacancy 
caused by the death of Taylor; and Johnson, Arthur, and Roosevelt 
filled the vacancies caused by the assassination of Lincoln, Gar- 


field, and McKinley, respectively. 
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Of the 27 men, who up to 1917, had occupied the presidential 
chair, 15 were of English descent on the paternal side, 6 Scotch- 
Irish, 3 Scotch, 2 Dutch, 1 Welsh. In early life, 14 of these men 
were lawyers, 5 teachers, 3 soldiers, 2 tailors, 1 a surveyor, 1 a farm 
hand, and 1 a publicist. At the time of their election, 19 were 
classed as lawyers, 3 as statesmen, 2 soldiers, and 1 each—planter, 
farmer, and public official. 

Of the Presidents, 18 were graduated from a college or university, 
while the remaining 9 had not enjoyed the advantage of college 
training. 

In politics, there were 11 Democrats, 10 Republicans, 3 Feder- 
alists, 3 Whigs. 

In religion, there were 8 Episcopalians, 8 Presbyterians, 4 Uni- 
tarians, 3 Methodists, 2 Reformed Dutch, 1 Disciple, and 1 Liberal. 

As to their nativity, 8 were born in Virginia, 6 in Ohio, 3 in North 
Carolina, 3 in New York, 2 in Massachusetts, and 1 each in New 
Hampshire, Pennsylvania, Kentucky, Vermont, and New Jersey. 

At the dates of their inauguration, one President, William Henry 
Harrison, was 68 years of age, two were 61, one 58, three 57, two 
56, two 55, three 54, one 52, two 51, two 50, two 49, one 48, one 47, 
one 46, and one, Roosevelt, the youngest, 42 years of age. 

Washington’s first inauguration was in New York and his second 
in Philadelphia. Adams was inaugurated in Philadelphia, and 
during his term the seat of government was established in Wash- 
ington. Jefferson, and all the Presidents succeeding him, were 
inaugurated in Washington. 

Arthur, as the successor of Garfield, took the oath of office in 
New York City, and Roosevelt, as successor of McKinley, was 
sworn in at Buffalo. 

Lincoln, Garfield, and McKinley were assassinated while serving 
as President. An attempt was made on the life of Jackson in the 
Capitol at Washington, but the pistol of the assassin missed fire. 
Ex-President Roosevelt was shot and wounded by an insane man 
at Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

The sixth President was the son of the second President, and 
the twenty-third President was the grandson of the ninth Presi- 
dent. William Henry Harrison was the eighth President, and 


Benjamin Harrison the tenth, in descent from Pocahontas: and 
John Rolfe. 
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Washington, Monroe, and Jackson were soldiers in the Revolu- Pesrop VIII 
tionary War; Jackson, William H. Harrison, Tyler, Taylor, and A Wonun 
Buchanan were in the War of 1812-15; Lincoln in the Black Hawk = 
War; Taylor, Pierce and Grant in the Mexican War; Grant, Hayes, 
Garfield, Arthur, Benjamin Harrison and McKinley, in the Civil 
War; Roosevelt in the war with Spain. 

Adams and Jefferson were signers of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, and Washington and Madison of the Constitution. 

Grant was christened Hiram Ulysses, but adopted the name of 
Ulysses Simpson Grant. Cleveland was christened Stephen Grover, 
but dropped the Stephen; Wilson was christened Thomas Wood- 
row, but dropped the Thomas. 

Buchanan and Cleveland were bachelors when they entered the 
White House, but Cleveland was married in the White House dur- 
ing his first term. His second daughter was the only President’s 
child born in the White House. 

Monroe’s daughter (Mrs. Gouverneur), Tyler’s daughter (Mrs. 
Waller), Grant’s daughter (Mrs. Sartoris), Roosevelt’s daughter 
(Mrs. Longworth), and Wilson’s daughters, Jessie (Mrs. Sayre) 
and Eleanor (Mrs. McAdoo) were the only children of Presidents 
married in the White House. Wives of Tyler, Benjamin Harrison, 
and Wilson, died while their husbands were serving as President. 

When John Quincy Adams died in 1848, he had seen all the pre- 
ceding Presidents, while every one that succeeded him down to the 
close of the nineteenth century was then living. 

Washington was the only President to die in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Twenty-six and a half years—the longest interval that has 
yet occurred—passed before there was another death, the next 
longest interval being between 1849 and 1862. 

Washington, during his younger days, was a thorough sportsman, 
but seems to have abandoned the rod and gun after the opening of 
the Revolution. John Quincy Adams, next to Benjamin Franklin, 
was the most famous swimmer among public men. He was fond of 
long, brisk walks before the sun rose, rarely omitting them in sum- 
mer or winter. All the earlier Presidents were horseback riders, 
Washington undoubtedly being the most skillful, as he was the most 
powerful and best all-round athlete. In his younger days there was 
no more enthusiastic fox-rider in the country. 

Madison was no sportsman, finding his greatest solace in his 
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books. Jefferson was a rider, and, besides being a good student, was Peston VIII 


always fond of exercise. Monroe was often in the saddle until a 
short time before his death. Arthur was a famous fisherman, and 
Harrison’s skill as a duck hunter was well known. Cleveland was 
also fond of the rod and gun. Roosevelt, however, by his exploits 
in Africa and South America, proved himself the mightiest hunter 
of them all. 

Jefferson, like Washington and most of the other Southern Presi- 
dents, retired from office to his plantation. There he lived long 
enough to become bankrupt, chiefly through lavish hospitality, and 
to be founder and first rector of the University of Virginia, a matter 
he thought worthy to be recorded on his tombstone. 

John Quincey Adams was the first ex-President to return to active 
participation in national politics, and the only one to serve many 
successive terms in Congress, or, indeed, to be chosen to the lower 
House. His father never outlived the general unpopularity under 
which he retired from office. Andrew Johnson was the only ex- 
President to be elected to the United States Senate, and he died in 
the year of his election. Monroe and Madison both went back to 
their plantations, and both were members of the Convention of 1829, 
to amend the constitution of Virginia. Jackson lived in retirement 
at the Hermitage for eight years, and meanwhile joined the Presby- 
terian church. 

Van Buren, Fillmore, Cleveland, and Roosevelt were the only 
ex-Presidents to be renominated for the presidency, and Cleveland 
was the only one to be reélected. Van Buren, as Free Soil candi- 
date in 1848, carried no state, but received nearly three hundred 
thousand votes, and Fillmore, as candidate of the American party 
in 1856, carried the state of Maryland. Tyler alone of ex-Presi- 
dents was an officer of the Confederate government. He died at 
Richmond in 1862 while serving as a member of the Confederate 
Congress. Polk lived three months in retirement at Nashville 
after leaving the presidency, and Buchanan at his farm ‘“Wheat- 
land”, near Lancaster, Pa., lived seven years, wrote a history of his 
administration, and saw a great deal of his friends. 

General Grant left the presidency to receive the plaudits of man- 
kind in a trip around the world, and lived long enough to be drawn 
into unfortunate business speculations. Arthur retired from the 
presidency to the practice of law and a speedy death. Mr. Cleve- 
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land went to the practice of law and a third nomination, after which Perron VIII 


he made his home at Princeton, N. J., where he died June 24, 1908. 
Hayes lived the quiet life of a retired farmer until his death in 
January, 1893. 

The personality of the ladies who have presided in the White 
House is as interesting as that of the Presidents themselves. All, 
without exception, have honored their sex and adorned American 
womanhood. No whisper of scandal has ever been heard against 
their names, and the atmosphere of the “‘Court of the Republic’ has 
been as pure as that which cools our mountain-tops. Beauty, virtue, 
wit, and all that commands the respect and admiration of mankind 
have characterized that line of renowned women whose memory is 
among the precious heirlooms of our common country. 

Martha Washington never presided at the White House, because 
the building bearing that name was not erected until after her 
husband’s death. The present executive mansion, however, was 
named in honor of her private residence, so that in a figurative sense 
she was the first lady to grace the White House. She was born in 
the same year with her illustrious husband, her name being Martha 
Dandridge, of Virginia. At the age of nineteen she married Daniel 
Parke Custis, by whom she had four children. She inherited the 
vast estates of her husband, and was one of the wealthiest women in 
the Old Dominion. She was a widow of rare beauty and accom- 
plishments, when in 1759 she became the wife of Washington. Her 
wealth and fine taste enabled her to entertain in magnificent style in 
New York, the capital of the country, during her husband’s adminis- 
tration. She fully shared that great man’s fervent patriotism and 
entered into all his feelings during the days that tried men’s souls, 
undergoing many hardships and privations for the cause of independ- 
ence. Both she and Washington were fond of pomp and ceremony, 
and their stately receptions were as enjoyable to the one as to the 
other. Mount Vernon was noted even on the other side of the At- 
lantic for its splendid hospitality, and many of the most distinguished 
men and women were entertained there. Martha Washington was 
an excellent housekeeper, and gave her husband great assistance in 
the management of their immense estate. She died in 1802. 

Abigail Adams was the daughter of Rev. William Smith, of Wey- 
mouth, Mass., and was born in 1744. At the age of twenty she 
became the wife of John Adams, afterwards the second President 
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of the United States. She possessed great strength of character, 
strong sense, and fervid patriotism. While her husband was Presi- 
dent, the capital was removed to Washington, which was then a 
straggling town, mostly built in a swamp. The White House was 
only half finished, and she held her receptions in the room after- 
wards used as the library. She was as fond of ceremony as Martha 
Washington, and was an invaluable companion to her husband. 
Her letters to him, published in 1848, are of historic importance, 
and attest her remarkable mental powers. She died in 1818, eight 
years before her husband. 

Martha Wayles Jefferson, born in Virginia, was the widow of 
Bathurst Skelton, when she became the wife of Thomas Jefferson in 
1772. She was highly educated, very beautiful, and a devoted wife, 
but she died in 1782, twenty years before Jefferson became Presi- 
dent. During his two terms it may be said the White House was 
without a lady. His daughters, Mrs. Randolph and Mrs. Eppes, 
visited it only twice. Occasionally Mrs. Madison officiated as 
hostess. Mrs. Eppes was at the White House when her child was 
born, it being the first birth in that historical structure. Mrs. 
Randolph was fitted in every respect to preside as the hostess of 
the executive mansion, but the demands of her family forbade. 

Dorothy Paine Madison was born in 1772 and became the wife 
and widow of John Todd, a Quaker lawyer of Philadelphia. She 
married James Madison in 1794, and was one of the most popular 
ladies that have presided in the White House. She may not have 
been as elegant in some respects as her predecessors, but she pos- 
sessed great tact and wit, and seemed never to forget a face. She 
bubbled over with good nature, cared little for ceremony, was fond 
of the society of young people, and “Dolly Madison” was well 
liked by everyone. She died in 1849. 

Elizabeth Kortright Monroe was born in 1768 and married Mon- 
roe in 1786. She was tall, dignified, highly educated, and the oppo- 
site in manner to Mrs. Madison. A great deal of her life had been 
spent abroad, and she was ceremonious and severe in her social prin- 
ciples. She returned no calls and required full dress. It was said 
of her that she was “an elegant and accomplished woman, with a 
dignity of manner that peculiarly fitted her for her station’. She 
died suddenly in 1830, one year before the death of her husband. 

Louisa Catherine, wife of John Quincy Adams, was born and edu- 
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cated in London, where she met and married her distinguished 
husband at the age of twenty-two. She was very accomplished, 
and possessed considerable beauty. She spent the first part of her 
married life with her husband at the court of Berlin and afterwards 
at the Russian court. Her health was declining when she entered 
the White House, and her life there was quiet and uneventful. 

The wife of Andrew Jackson died just before his inauguration, 
and her nieces, Mrs. Andrew Donelson and Mrs. Andrew Jackson, 
Jr., wife of the general’s adopted son, acted in the place of the 
departed one. The four children of Mrs. Donelson were all born 
in the White House. 

Like Jefferson, Van Buren had been a widower for twenty years 
when he became President. During his term, Angelica, wife of 
John, his eldest son, presided with tact and good taste at the White 
House. William Henry Harrison died within one month after his 
inauguration, and before his wife had completed her preparations 
for occupying the executive mansion. 

Letitia C. Tyler was born in 1790 and married John Tyler in 
1813. Her health became delicate and she died in 1842, soon after 
coming to Washington. For some time afterwards, Mrs. Robert 
Tyler, the daughter-in-law, presided at the White House. In 1844 
President Tyler married Miss Julia Gardner, who was born in 1824 
and died in 1888. She reigned brilliantly for eight months, when 
the term of her husband came to an end. 

Sarah Childress was born in 1803 and married James K. Polk 
in 1824. She was a favorite in Washington society, very graceful 
and accomplished. She was a strict member of the Presbyterian 
church, banished dancing from the White House, and allowed no 
refreshments at the presidential receptions, but retained her pop- 
ularity to the end. She lived to a great age, not passing away until 
1891. 

The wife of President Taylor went to the White House with ex- 
treme reluctance. The stormy military life of her husband had kept 
them apart for so many years that her dearest wish was that what 
remained to them of life should be spent together in the quiet of 
their home. The election of General Taylor destroyed this dream, 
and she gave over to Mrs. Major Bliss the charge of the receptions, 
dinners, and ceremonies expected from the wife of the President. 

The death of President Taylor brought Mrs. Abigail Powers Fill- 
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more to the White House. She had been a teacher for several years 
before and after her marriage to Mr. Fillmore, which took place 
when she was twenty-seven years old. She was sociable and ac- 
complished, but suffered so much from lameness that she resigned 
her place, so far as she could, to her young daughter. 

When President Pierce and his wife were on their way to Wash- 
ington, their little boy was killed before their eyes in a railway acci- 
dent. The mother never recovered from the shock. She was the 
daughter of President Appleton, of Bowdoin College, and had poetic 
tastes, with slight interest in social and political affairs. Her pro- 
found grief commanded the sympathy of everyone, and she was pro- 
nounced one of the most perfect ladies of all that had graced the 
White House. 

James Buchanan was the first bachelor President of the United 
States. His niece, Harriet Lane, presided as hostess during his 
term. She was tall, finely featured, with a commanding presence 
and beautiful complexion, and was greatly admired. Her reign 
was a gay and vivacious one, though, when it ended, the fires of 
the great Civil War had already been kindled. 

Mary Todd Lincoln, born in 1818, was twenty-four years old 
when she married Abraham Lincoln in 1842. She was a cheerful, 
kind-hearted woman, but the awful death of her husband and the 
loss of her sons unsettled her mind. She peacefully passed away 
in 1882. 

‘Miss Eliza McCardle was born in 1810, and when sixteen years 
old married Andrew Johnson, who himself was barely eighteen years 
of age, and still a tailor’s apprentice. He could hardly write his 
name, but he studied hard under her instruction until his knowledge 
surpassed hers. No wife could have been more helpful than she. 
When the strange mutations of politics placed her in the White 
House, her health was so broken that she was unequal to the task of 
acting as hostess. Consequently, the duties devolved upon her 
daughters, Mrs. Martha Patterson, wife of Senator Patterson, of 
Tennessee, and Mrs. Stover, a widow, both of whom displayed tact, 
dignity, and ability. Mrs. Johnson died in 1876, one year after 
her husband. 

Julia Dent was born in 1826 and married Ulysses 8. Grant in 
1848. She was well educated, and proved an admirable wife and 
hostess of the White House, which became the scene of many mag- 
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nificent entertainments. One of the most memorable occasions was 
the marriage, May 21, 1874, of General Grant’s only daughter, 
Nellie, to Algernon Sartoris, of Hampshire, England. The wed- 
ding was the most brilliant ever seen in Washington. 

Lucy Webb married Rutherford B. Hayes in 1852, and was 
widely known for her devotion to the soldiers wounded in the Civil 
War. Her experience during her husband’s three terms as gov- 
ernor of Ohio qualified her perfectly to preside at the White House, 
which she did with great grace and dignity. She was gentle, re- 
fined, and a devout Christian, laboring untiringly in behalf of 
temperance and other good causes. 

Miss Lucretia Rudolph was born in 1832 and married James A. 
Garfield in 1858, when he became president of Hiram College, in 
which both had been students. She possessed fine accomplishments, 
but hardly was she called to preside at the White House when her 
life was darkened by the tragedy that shocked the civilized world. 
During the President’s long suffering from his mortal wound, she 
was the most untiring of all the attendants at his bedside. 

Chester A. Arthur was a widower when called to assume the duties 
of President, and the position of hostess was never filled more grace- 
fully than by his sister, Mrs. McElroy. 

From 1885 to 1886 of President Cleveland’s first term, his sister, 
Miss Rose Elizabeth Cleveland, was the lady of the White House. 
She was a teacher and author, born in 1846, and her brief reign 
was worthy of her predecessors. The President was married June 
2, 1886, to Frances Folsom, born in 1864. Excepting Dolly Madi- 
son, she was the youngest mistress of the White House, whose 
hospitalities she dispensed with a sweetness, grace, and tact that 
could not be surpassed. 

Caroline Lavinia Scott married Benjamin Harrison in 1854, and 
was his companion and helper in adversity, as well as the sharer of 
his prosperity. She was highly educated, and devoted her life to 
charitable and church work. None was more respected for her grace 
and true womanliness. Her health failed, and after a lingering 
illness she died, November 1, 1892. 

Ida Saxton was the daughter of James A. Saxton, who was a promi- 
nent business man and banker of Canton, Ohio. She was educated 
at Cleveland and at Media, Pa. At the close of her school days 
she made an extended tour in Europe, returning home in 1869. 
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She and William McKinley were married, January 15, 1871, in the 
Presbyterian church of Canton, of which she was a member. The 
baby born to them on Christmas Day, 1871, died a few months 
before the birth of her second child, which also died, followed soon 
by the death of Mrs. McKinley’s mother. These afflictions, coupled 
with a physical ailment, made Mrs. McKinley a permanent invalid, 
and tinged her life with an ever-present sorrow. 

When Theodore Roosevelt was inaugurated President he had 
been married five years to his second wife, née Edith Kermit Carow. 
In the same year of Roosevelt’s marriage, William H. Taft became 
the husband of Helen Herron. One year previous (1885), Woodrow 
Wilson was married to Ellen Louise Axsen. All these ladies, like 
their predecessors, added grace, dignity and honor to their exalted 
station. The death of Mrs. Wilson, August 6, 1914, caused sym- 
pathy throughout the land for her husband and family. Two of 
the three daughters had been married during the presidency of 
their father. He and Mrs. Norman Galt were united in matrimony 
in Washington, December 18, 1915. 
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CHAPTER VI 


PRESIDENT WILSON’S WAR MESSAGES 


FOREWORD 


HE entrance of the United States into the European 
™ war resulted in the production of a series of mes- 
sages and addresses by President Woodrow Wilson, 
to the Congress, to the American people, and to 
. the world, which are of unique prominence among 
= ; state papers. These documents marked a new era 

== --~-< for the United States, a radical departure from the 
previous policy of the country. The President had no precedents 
to guide him, and must blaze his own way along a new trail. 

This gives to these papers special historical distinction. 

In these messages, the President, for the first time among all 
the state papers issued by the different nations, made a lucid ex- 
pression of the fundamental principles involved in the war, clearly 
defining the basic questions at issue. 

The addresses themselves are of the highest literary and authorita- 
tive character, and reach a moral elevation very unusual in state 
and diplomatic documents. They present a concise and connected 
statement of the causes which led up to our participation in the 
war against Germany, and form a most important and interesting 
addition to the current history of our country. They well repay 
the most careful reading by everyone desiring to be correctly in- 
formed upon the great questions at issue in the gigantic World War, 
and the only conditions upon which a permanent world-peace 
could be established. In the mighty contest the President stood 
forth as the spokesman for humanity.—LHditor. 
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PRESIDENT WILSON’S PEACE SUGGESTION 


[Note: On the 22d of January, 1917, President Wilson appeared before the 
Senate, which is the constituted adviser of the President at such times, and in- 
formed that body that he had addressed the governments of the European nations 
now at war, asking each of them to define the terms upon which they would deem 
it possible to make peace, and giving his reasons for having so done. He outlined 
to the senators, the principles upon which alone he believed that a permanent 
peace for the world might be arranged. He explained that the United States 
must be profoundly interested in any peace that the belligerent nations might 
arrange, inasmuch as it was essential for the welfare of this nation as well as of 
all others, that the prospective peace should be on a permanent basis of justice, 
freedom, and equality for all nations and peoples.] 

Gentlemen of the Senate: 

On the 18th of December last I addressed an identic note to the 
governments of the nations now at war, requesting them to state, 
more definitely than they had yet been stated by either group of 
belligerents, the terms upon which they would deem it possible to 
make peace. I spoke on behalf of humanity and of the rights of 
all neutral nations like our own, many of whose most vital interests 
the war puts in constant jeopardy. 

The Central Powers united in a reply which stated merely that 
they were ready to meet their antagonists in conference to discuss 
terms of peace. 

The Entente Powers have replied much more definitely and 
have stated, in general terms, indeed, but with sufficient definite- 
ness to imply details, the arrangements, guarantees, and acts of 
reparation which they deem to be the indispensable conditions of 
a satisfactory settlement. 

We are that much nearer a definite discussion of the peace which 
shall end the present war. We are that much nearer the discussion 
of the international concert which must thereafter hold the world 
at peace. 

In every discussion of the peace that must end this war it is 
taken for granted that that peace must be followed by some definite 
concert of power which will make it virtually impossible that any 
such catastrophe should ever overwhelm us again. Every lover of 
mankind, every sane and thoughtful man, must take that for 
granted. 

I have sought this opportunity to address you because I thought 
that I owed it to you, as the council associated with me in the final 
determination of our international obligations, to disclose to you, 
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without reserve, the thought and purpose that have been taking 
form in my mind in regard to the duty of our government in these 
days to come when it will be necessary to lay afresh and upon a 
new plan the foundation of peace among the nations. 

It is inconceivable that the people of the United States should 
play no part in that great enterprise. To take part in such a ser- 
vice will be the opportunity for which they have sought to prepare 
themselves by the very principles and purposes of their polity and 
the approved practices of their government, ever since the days 
when they set up a new nation in the high and honorable hope that 
it might in all that it was and did show mankind the way to liberty. 

They cannot, in honor, withhold the service to which they are 
now about to be challenged. They do not wish to withhold it. But 
they owe it to themselves and to the other nations of the world to 
state the conditions under which they will feel free to render it. 

That service is nothing less than this—to add their authority 
and their power to the authority and force of other nations to guar- 
antee peace and justice throughout the world. Such a settlement 
cannot now be long postponed. It is right that before it comes 
this government should frankly formulate the conditions upon 
which it would feel justified in asking our people to approve its 
formal and solemn adherence to a league for peace. I am here to 
attempt to state those conditions. 

The present war must first be ended; but we owe it to candor 
and to a just regard for the opinion of mankind to say that so far as 
our participation in guarantees of future peace is concerned, it makes 
a great deal of difference in what way and upon what terms it is 
ended. 

The treaties and agreements which bring it to an end must em- 
body terms which will create a peace that is worth guaranteeing 
and preserving, a peace that will win the approval of mankind; not 
merely a peace that will serve’ the several interests and immediate 
aims of the nations engaged. 

We shall have no voice in determining what those terms shall be, 
but we shall, I feel sure, have a voice in determining whether they 
shall be made lasting or not by the guarantees of a universal cove- 
nant, and our judgment upon what is fundamental and essential 
as a condition precedent to permanency should not be too late. 

No covenant of co-operative peace that does not include the 
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peoples of the New World can suffice to keep the future safe against 
war, and yet there is only one sort of peace that the peoples of 
America could join in guaranteeing. : 

The elements of that peace must be elements that engage the 
confidence and satisfy the principles of the American governments, 
elements consistent with their political faith and the practical con- 
victions which the peoples of America have once for all embraced 
and undertaken to defend. 

I do not mean to say that any American government would throw 
any obstacle in the way of any terms of peace the governments now 
at war might agree upon, or seek to upset them when made, whatever 
they might be. I only take it for granted that mere terms of peace be- 
tween the belligerents will not satisfy even the belligerents themselves. 

Mere agreements may not make peace secure. It will be absolutely 
necessary that a force be created as a guarantor of the permanency 
of the settlement so much greater than the force of any nation now 
engaged in any alliance hitherto formed or projected, that no nation, 
no probable combination of nations, could face or withstand it. 

If the peace presently to be made is to endure, it must be a peace 
made secure by the organized major force of mankind. 

The terms of the immediate peace agreed upon will determine 
whether it is a peace for which such a guarantee can be secured. 
The question upon which the whole future peace and policy of the 
world depends is this: 

Is the present war a struggle for a just and secure peace or only 
for a new balance of power? If it be only a struggle for a new 
balance of power, who will guarantee, who can guarantee, the stable 
equilibrium of the new arrangement? 

Only a tranquil Europe can be a stable Europe. There must be 
not only a balance of power, but a community of power; not or- 
ganized rivalries, but an organized common peace. 

Fortunately, we have received very explicit assurances on this 
point. The statesmen of both of the groups of nations now arrayed 
against one another have said, in terms that could not be misin- 
terpreted, that it was no part of the purpose they had in mind to 
crush their antagonists. But the implications of these assurances 
may not be equally clear to all—may not be the same on both sides 
of the water. I think it will be serviceable if I attempt to set forth 
what we understand them to be. 
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They imply, first of all, that it must be a peace without victory. 
It is not pleasant to say this. I beg that I may be permitted to 
put my own interpretation upon it and that it may be understood 
that no other interpretation was in my thought. 

I am seeking only to face realities and to face them without soft 
concealments. Victory would mean peace forced upon the loser, 
a victor’s terms imposed upon the vanquished. It would be ac- 
cepted in humiliation, under duress, at an intolerable sacrifice, and 
would leave a sting, a resentment, a bitter memory, upon which 
terms of peace would rest, not permanently, but only as upon 
quicksand. 

Only a peace between equals can last; only a peace the very 
principle of which is equality and a common participation in a com- 
mon benefit. The right state of mind, the right feeling between 
nations, is as necessary for a lasting peace as is the just settlement 
of questions of territory or of racial and national allegiance. 

The equality of nations upon which peace must be founded, if 
it is to last, must be an equality of rights; the guarantees exchanged 
must neither recognize nor imply a difference between big nations 
and small, between those that are powerful and those that are 
weak. 

Right must be based upon the common strength, not upon the 
individual strength, of the nations upon whose concert peace will 
depend. 

Equality of territory or of resources there, of course, cannot be; 
nor any other sort of equality not gained in the ordinary peaceful 
and legitimate development of the peoples themselves. But no 
one asks or expects anything more than an equality of rights. Man- 
kind is looking now for freedom of life, not for equipoises of power. 

And there is a deeper thing involved than even equality of rights 
among organized nations. No peace can last, or ought to last, 
which does not recognize and accept the principles that govern- 
ments derive all their just powers from the consent of the governed, 
and that no right anywhere exists to hand people about from sov- 
ereignty to sovereignty as if they were property. 

I take it for granted, for instance, if I may venture upon a single 
example, that statesmen everywhere are agreed that there should 
be a united, independent, and autonomous Poland, and that hence- 
forth inviolable security of life, of worship, and of industrial and 
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social development should be guaranteed to all peoples who have 
lived hitherto under the power of governments deyoted to a faith 
and purpose hostile to their own. 

I speak of this, not because of any desire to exalt an abstract 
political principle which has always been held very dear by those 
who have sought to build up liberty in America, but for the same 
reason that I have spoken of the other conditions of peace which 
seem to me clearly indispensable—because I wish frankly to un- 
cover realities. Any peace which does not recognize and accept 
this principle will inevitably be upset. 

It will not rest upon the affections or the convictions of mankind. 
The ferment of spirit of whole populations will fight subtly and 
constantly against it, and all the world will sympathize. The world 
can be at peace only if its life is stable, and there can be no stability 
where the will is in rebellion, where there is not tranquillity of spirit 
and a sense of justice, of freedom, and of right. 

So far as practicable, moreover, every great people now struggling 
toward a full development of its resources and of its powers should 
be assured a direct outlet to the great highways of the sea. Where 
this cannot be done by the cession of territory, it can no doubt be 
done by the neutralization of direct rights of way under the general 
guarantee which will assure the peace itself. With a right comity 
of arrangement no nation need be shut away from free access to 
the open paths of the world’s commerce. 

And the paths of the sea must alike in law and in fact be free. 
The freedom of the seas is the sine qua non of peace, equality, and 
co-operation. 

No doubt a somewhat radical reconsideration of many of the 
rules of international practice hitherto sought to be established 
may be necessary in order to make the seas indeed free and common 
in practically all circumstances for the use of mankind, but the 
motive for such changes is convincing and compelling. There can 
be no trust or intimacy between the nations of the world without 
them. 

The free, constant, unthreatened intercourse of nations is an es- 
sential part of the process of peace and of development. It need 
not be difficult to define or to secure the freedom of the seas if the 
governments of the world sincerely desire to come to an agreement 
concerning it. 
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It is the problem closely connected with the limitation of naval 
armaments and the co-operation of the navies of the world in keep- 
ing the seas at once free and safe. And the question of limiting 
naval armaments opens the wider and perhaps more difficult question 
of the limitation of armies and of all programs of military preparation. 

Difficult and delicate as these questions are, they must be faced 
with the utmost candor and decided in a spirit of real acecommoda- 
tion if peace is to come with healing in its wings and come to stay. 
Peace cannot be had without concession and sacrifice. There can 
be no sense of safety and equality among the nations if great pre- 
ponderating armies are henceforth to continue here and there to 
be built up and maintained. 

The statesmen of the world must plan for peace, and nations must 
adjust and accommodate their policy to it as they have planned 
for war and made ready for pitiless contest and rivalry. The ques- 
tion of armaments, whether on land or sea, is the most immediately 
and intensely practical question connected with the future fortunes 
of nations and of mankind. 

I have spoken upon these great matters without reserve and with 
the utmost explicitness because it has seemed to me to be necessary 
if the world’s yearning desire for peace was anywhere to find free 
voice and utterance. Perhaps I am the only person in high au- 
thority among all peoples of the world who is at liberty to speak and 
hold nothing back. 

I am speaking as an individual, and yet I am speaking also, of 
course, as the responsible head of a great government, and I feel 
confident that I have said what the people of the United States 
would wish me to say. May I not add that I hope and believe 
that I am in effect speaking for liberals and friends of humanity in 
every nation and of every program of liberty? 

I would fain believe that I am speaking for the silent mass of 
mankind everywhere who have as yet had no place or opportunity 
to speak their real hearts out concerning the death and ruin they 
see to have come already upon the persons and the homes they 
hold most dear. 

And in holding out the expectation that the people and govern- 
ment of the United States will join the other civilized nations of the 
world in guaranteeing the permanence of peace upon such terms 
as I have named, I speak with the greater boldness and confidence 
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because it is clear to every man who can think that there is in this 
promise no breach in either our traditions or our policy as a nation, 
but a fulfillment, rather, of all that we have professed or striven for. 

I am proposing, as it were, that the nations should with one ac- 
cord adopt the doctrine of President Monroe as the doctrine of the 
world; that no nation should seek to extend its policy over any 
other nation or people, but that every people should be left free to 
determine its own policy, its own way of development, unhindered, 
unthreatened, unafraid, the little along with the great and powerful. 

I am proposing that all nations henceforth avoid entangling 
alliances which would draw them into competitions of power, catch 
them in a net of intrigue and selfish rivalry, and disturb their own 
affairs with influences intruded from without. There is no entan- 
gling alliance in a concert of power. When all unite to act in the 
same sense and with the same purpose, all act in the common interest 
and are free to live their own lives under a common protection. 

I am proposing government by the consent of the governed; that 
freedom of the seas which in international conference after con- 
ference representatives of the United States have urged with the 
eloquence of those who are the convinced disciples of liberty; and 
that moderation of armaments which makes of armies and navies 
a power for order merely, not an instrument of aggression or of 
selfish violence. These are American principles, American policies. 
We can stand for no others. And they are also the principles 
and policies of forward-looking men and women everywhere, of 
every modern nation, of every enlightened community. They are 
the principles of mankind, and must prevail. 


THE PRESIDENT BREAKS DIPLOMATIC 
RELATIONS WITH GERMANY 


{Note: On February 3, 1917, President Wilson addressed the two Houses of 
Congress in joint session. The German government had sought to establish certain 
restricted war zones from which they prohibited all neutral traffic, and had claimed 
and exercised the right to destroy the ships of belligerent nations, and of neutral 
nations entering these zones without their permission. The President explained 
that the United States had found it impossible to secure safety for its ships, and also 
that the promises made by Germany could not be relied upon. He expressed the 
hope that Germany might so change her policy as to make continued peace possible.] 


Gentlemen of the Congress: 
The Imperial German government, on the 31st of January, an- 
nounced to this government and to the governments of the other 
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neutral nations that on and after the first day of February, the 
present month, it would adopt a policy with regard to the use of 
submarines against all shipping seeking to pass through certain 
designated areas of the high seas to which it is clearly my duty to 
call your attention. 

Let me remind the Congress that on the 18th of April last, in 
view of the sinking on the 24th of March of the cross-Channel 
passenger-steamer Sussex by a German submarine, without sum- 
mons or warning, and the consequent loss of the lives of several 
citizens of the United States who were passengers aboard her, this 
government addressed a note to the Imperial German government 
in which it made the following declaration: 

If it is still the purpose of the Imperial German government to 
prosecute relentless and indiscriminate warfare against vessels of 
commerce by the use of submarines without regard to what the 
government of the United States must consider the sacred and 
indisputable rules of international law and the universally recognized 
dictates of humanity, the government of the United States is at 
last forced to the conclusion that there is but one course it can 
pursue. Unless the German government should now immediately 
declare and effect an abandonment of its present methods of sub- 
marine warfare against passenger and freight-carrying vessels, the 
government of the United States can have no choice but to sever 
diplomatic relations with the German Empire altogether. 

In reply to this declaration the German government gave this 
government the following assurances: 

The German government is prepared to do its utmost to confine 
the operations of war for the rest of its duration to the fighting 
forces of the belligerents, thereby insuring the freedom of the seas, 
a principle upon which the German government believes, now as 
before, itself to be in agreement with the government of the 
United States. 

The German government, guided by this idea, notifies the gov- 
ernment of the United States that the German naval forces have 
received the following orders: 

In accordance with the general principles of visit and search and 
destruction of merchant vessels recognized by international law, 
such vessels, both within and without the area declared as naval 
war zone, shall not be sunk without warning and without saving 
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human lives, unless these ships attempt to escape or offer resistance. 

But neutrals cannot expect that Germany, forced to fight for her 
existence, shall, for the sake of neutral interest, restrict the use of 
an effective weapon if her enemy is permitted to continue to apply 
at will methods of warfare violating the rules of international law. 
Such a demand would be incompatible with the character of neu- 
trality, and the German government is convinced that the govern- 
ment of the United States does not think of making such a demand, 
knowing that the government of the United States has repeatedly 
declared that it is determined to restore the principle of the freedom 
of the seas from whatever quarter it has been violated. 

To this the government of the United States replied on the 8th 
of May, accepting, of course, the assurances given, but adding: 

The government of the United States feels it necessary to state 
that it takes it for granted that the Imperial German government 
does not intend to imply that the maintenance of its newly announced 
policy is in any way contingent upon the course or result of diplo- 
matic negotiations between the government of the United States 
and any other belligerent government, notwithstanding the fact 
that certain passages in the Imperial government’s note of the 4th 
instant might appear to be susceptible to that construction. In 
order, however, to avoid any possible misunderstanding, the govern- 
ment of the United States notifies the Imperial government that it 
cannot for a moment entertain, much less discuss, a suggestion that 
respect by German naval authorities for the rights of citizens of 
the United States upon the high seas should in any way or in the 
slightest degree be made contingent upon the conduct of any other 
government affecting the rights of neutrals and non-combatants. 
Responsibility in such matters is single, not joint; absolute, not 
relative. 

To this note of the 8th of May, the Imperial German government 
made no reply. 

On the 31st of January, the Wednesday of the present week, 
the German Ambassador handed to the Secretary of State, along 
with a formal note, a memorandum which contains the following 
statement: 

The Imperial government, therefore, does not doubt that the 
government of the United States will understand the situation thus 
forced upon Germany by the Entente Allies’ brutal methods of war 
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and by their determination to destroy the Central Powers, and that 
the government of the United States will further realize that the 
now openly disclosed intentions of the Entente Allies give back to 
Germany the freedom of action which she reserved in her note ad- 
dressed to the government of the United States on May 4, 1916. 

Under these circumstances Germany will meet the illegal meas- 
ures of her enemies by forcibly preventing, after February 1, 1917, 
in a zone around Great Britain, France, Italy, and in the eastern 
Mediterranean all navigation, that of neutrals included, from and 
to France, ete. All ships met within the zone will be sunk. 

I think that you will agree with me that, in view of this declara- 
tion, which suddenly and without prior intimation of any kind 
deliberately withdraws the solemn assurance given in the Imperial 
government’s note of the 4th of May, 1916, this government has 
no alternative consistent with the dignity and honor of the United 
States but to take the course which, in its note of the 18th of April, 
1916, it announced that it would take in the event that the German 
government did not declare and effect an abandonment of the 
methods of submarine warfare which it was then employing and to 
which it now purposes again to resort. 

I have, therefore, directed the Secretary of State to announce 
to his Excellency the German Ambassador that all diplomatic rela- 
tions between the United States and the German Empire are severed, 
and that the American Ambassador at Berlin will immediately be 
withdrawn, and, in accordance with this decision, to hand to his 
Excellency his passports. 

Notwithstanding this unexpected action of the German govern- 
ment, this sudden and deeply deplorable renunciation of its assur- 
ances, given this government at one of the most critical moments 
of tension in the relations of the two governments, I refuse to be- 
lieve that it is the intention of the German authorities to do in fact 
what they have warned us they will feel at liberty to do. I cannot 
bring myself to believe that they will indeed pay no regard to the 
ancient friendship between their people and our own or to the 
solemn obligations which they have exchanged between them and 
destroy American ships and take the lives of American citizens in 
the willful prosecution of the ruthless naval program they have 
announced their intention to adopt. Only actual overt acts on their 
part can make me believe it even now. 
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If this inveterate confidence on my part in the sobriety and 
prudent foresight of their purpose should unhappily prove unfounded, 
if American ships and American lives should, in fact, be sacrificed 
by their naval commanders in heedless contravention of the just 
and reasonable understandings of international law and the obvious 
dictates of humanity, I shall take the liberty of coming again before 
the Congress to ask that authority be given me to use any means 
that may be necessary for the protection of our seamen and our 
people in the prosecution of their peaceful and legitimate errands 
on the high seas. I can do nothing else. I take it for granted 
that all neutral governments will take the same course. 

I do not desire any hostile conflict with the Imperial German 
government. We are the sincere friends of the German people 
and earnestly desire to remain at peace with the government which 
speaks for them. We shall not believe that they are hostile to us 
until we are obliged to believe it; and we purpose nothing more than 
the reasonable defense of the undoubted rights of our people. We 
wish to serve no selfish ends. We seek merely to stand true alike 
in thought and in action to the immemorial principles of our people 
which I sought to express in my address to the Senate only two 
weeks ago—seek merely to vindicate our right to liberty and justice 
and an unmolested life. These are bases of peace, not war. God 
grant that we may not be challenged to defend them by acts of 
willful injustice on the part of the government of Germany. 


THE PRESIDENT ASKS FOR FINANCIAL SUPPORT 


[Note: On February 26, 1917, the President appeared again before the Congress 
and informed that body that in spite of the continued pacific efforts of the United 
States, and the repeated promises of Germany, American ships had been sunk by 
German U-boats. He deemed it his duty to inform Congress that, if Germany 
did not change her policy at once, he would exercise his right and duty, and place 
gun-crews upon American vessels for their defense against possible German 
attacks. He asked Congress to make an appropriation of the funds necessary 
for providing adequate means of protection to American ships.] 


Gentlemen of the Congress: 

I have again asked the privilege of addressing you because we are 
moving through critical times, during which it seems to me to be my 
duty to keep in close touch with the House of Congress so that 
neither counsel nor action shall run at cross-purposes between us. 

On the 38d of February I officially informed you of the sudden and 
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unexpected action of the Imperial German government in declaring 
its intention to disregard the promises it had made to this govern- 
ment in April last and undertake immediate submarine operations 
against all commerce, whether of belligerents or of neutrals, that 
should seek to approach Great Britain and Ireland, the Atlantic 
coasts of Europe, or the harbors of the eastern Mediterranean, 
and to conduct those operations without regard to the established 
restrictions of international practice, without regard to any con- 
siderations of humanity, even, which might interfere with their 
object. 

That policy was forthwith put into practice. It has now been 
in active exhibition for nearly four weeks. Its practical results are 
not fully disclosed. The commerce of other neutral nations is 
suffering severely, but not, perhaps, very much more severely than 
it was already suffering before the 1st of February, when the new 
policy of the Imperial government was put into operation. 

We have asked the co-operation of the other neutral governments 
to prevent these depredations, but I fear none of them has thought 
it wise to join us in any common course of action. Our own com- 
merce has suffered, is suffering, rather in apprehension than in fact, 
rather because so many of our ships are timidly keeping to their 
home ports than because American ships have been sunk. 

Two American vessels have been sunk, the Housatonic and the 
Lyman M. Law. The case of the Housatonic, which was carrying 
food-stuffs consigned to a London firm, was essentially like the case 
of the Frye, in which, it will be recalled, the German government 
admitted its liability for damages, and the lives of the crew, as in 
the case of the Frye, were safeguarded with reasonable care. 

The case of the Law, which was carrying lemon-box staves to 
Palermo, disclosed a ruthlessness of method which deserves grave 
condemnation, but was accompanied by no circumstances which 
might not have been expected at any time in connection with the 
use of the submarine against merchantmen as the German govern- 
ment has used it. 

In sum, therefore, the situation we find ourselves in with regard 
to the actual conduct of the German submarine warfare against 
commerce and its effects upon our own ships and people is sub- 
stantially the same that it was when I addressed you on the 3d of 
February, except for the tying up of our shipping in our own ports 
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because of the unwillingness of our ship-owners to risk their vessels 
at sea without insurance or adequate protection, and the very serious 
congestion of our commerce which has resulted, a congestion which 
is growing rapidly more and more serious every day. 

This in itself might presently accomplish, in effect, what the 
new German submarine orders were meant to accomplish, so far 
as we are concerned. We can only say, therefore, that the overt 
act which I have ventured to hope the German commanders would 
in fact avoid has not occurred. 

But while this is happily true, it must be admitted that there 
have been certain additional indications and expressions of purpose 
on the part of the German press and the German authorities which 
have increased rather than lessened the impression that if our ships 
and our people are spared it will be because of fortunate circum- 
stances or because the commanders of the German submarines 
which they may happen to encounter exercise an unexpected dis- 
cretion and restraint, rather than because of the instructions under 
which those commanders are acting. 

It would be foolish to deny that the situation is fraught with 
the gravest possibilities and dangers. No thoughtful man can fail 
to see that the necessity for definite action may come at any time, 
if we are in fact, and not in word merely, to defend our elementary 
rights as a neutral nation. It would be most imprudent to be 
unprepared. 

I cannot in such circumstances be unmindful of the fact that 
the expiration of the term of the present Congress is immediately 
at hand by constitutional limitation, and that it would in all likeli- 
hood require an unusual length of time to assemble and organize 
the Congress which is to succeed it. 

I feel that I ought, in view of that fact, to obtain from you full 
and immediate assurance of the authority which I may need at any 
moment to exercise. No doubt I already possess that authority 
without special warrant of law by the plain implication of my con- 
stitutional duties and powers, but I prefer in the present circum- 
stances not to act upon general implication. I wish to feel that 
the authority and the power of the Congress are behind me in 
whatever it may become necessary for me to do. We are jointly 
the servants of the people and must act together and in their spirit, 
so far as we can divine and interpret it. 
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No one doubts what it is our duty to do. We must defend our 
commerce and the lives of our people in the midst of the present 
trying circumstances with discretion, but with clear and steadfast 
purpose. Only the method and the extent remain to be chosen 
upon the occasion, if occasion should indeed arise. 

Since it has unhappily proved impossible to safeguard our neutral 
rights by diplomatic means against the unwarranted infringements 
they are suffering at the hands of Germany, there may be no recourse 
but to armed neutrality, which we shall know how to maintain 
and for which there is abundant American precedent. 

It is devoutly to be hoped that it will not be necessary to put 
armed forces anywhere into action. The American people do not 
desire it, and our desire is not different from theirs. I am sure that 
they will understand the spirit in which I am now acting, the purpose 
I hold nearest my heart, and would wish to exhibit in everything 
I do. I am anxious that the people of the nations at war also 
should understand and not mistrust us. I hope that I need give no 
further proofs and assurances than I have already given throughout 
nearly three years of anxious patience that I am the friend of peace, 
and mean to preserve it for America so long as I am able. 

I am not now proposing or contemplating war, or any steps that 
lead to it. I merely request that you will accord me by your own 
vote and definite bestowal the means and the authority to safe- 
guard in practice the right of a great people, who are at peace and 
who are desirous of exercising none but the rights of peace, to follow 
the pursuits of peace in quietness and good will—rights recognized 
time out of mind by all the civilized nations of the world. 

No course of my choosing or of theirs will lead to war. War 
can come only by the willful acts and aggressions of others. 

You will understand why I can make no definite proposals or 
forecasts of action now, and must ask for your supporting au- 
thority in the most general terms. The form in which action may 
become necessary cannot yet be foreseen. I believe that the people 
will be willing to trust me to act with restraint, with prudence, and 
in the true spirit of amity and good faith that they have them- 
selves displayed throughout these trying months; and it is in that 
belief that I request that you will authorize me to supply our mer- 
chant-ships with defensive arms should that become necessary, 
and with the means of using them, and to employ any other 
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instrumentalities or methods that may be necessary and adequate 
to protect our ships and our people in their legitimate and peaceful 
pursuits of the seas. I request also that you will grant me at the same 
time, along with the powers I ask, a sufficient credit to enable me to 
provide adequate means of protection where they are lacking, includ- 
ing adequate insurance against the present war risks. I have spoken 
of our commerce and of the legitimate errands of our people on the 
seas, but you will not be misled as to my main thought, the thought 
that lies beneath these phrases and gives them dignity and weight. 

It is not of material interest merely that we are thinking. It 
is, rather, of fundamental human rights, chief of all the right of life 
itself. I am thinking not only of the rights of Americans to go and 
come about their proper business by way of the sea, but also of 
something much deeper, much more fundamental than that. I am 
thinking of the rights of humanity without which there is no civili- 
zation. My theme is of those great principles of compassion and 
of protection which mankind has sought to throw about human 
lives—the lives of noncombatants, the lives of men who are peace- 
fully at work keeping the industrial processes of the world quick 
and vital, the lives of women and children, and of those who supply 
the labor which ministers to their sustenance. 

We are speaking of no selfish material rights, but of rights which 
our hearts support, and whose foundation is that righteous passion 
for justice upon which all law, all structures alike of family, of state, 
and of mankind must rest, and upon the ultimate base of our ex- 
istence and our liberty. I cannot imagine any man with American 
principles at his heart hesitating to defend these things. 


THE PRESIDENT ADVISES DECLARATION OF WAR 


[Note: The situation continued to grow more critical, and, on April 2, 1917, 
the President appeared again before the Congress. He explained that the Ger- 
man government had not kept its promises, but had| adopted a new policy on 
the seas, which had swept every promised restriction aside. Conditions had 
become so unbearable, that the President felt called upon to advise that the 
Congress declare the recent course of the Imperial German government to bein fact 
nothing less than war against the government and people of the United States; 
and that it take immediate steps to exert all its power and employ all its resources 
to bring the government of the German Empire to terms, and end the war.] 


Gentlemen of the Congress: 


I have called the Congress into extraordinary session because 
there are serious, very serious, choices of policy to be made, and 
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made immediately, which it was neither right nor constitutionally 
permissible that I should assume the responsibility of making. 

On the third of February last I officially laid before you the 
extraordinary announcement of the Imperial German government 
that on and after the first day of February it was its purpose to 
put aside all restraints of law or of humanity and use its submarines 
to sink every vessel that sought to approach either the ports of 
Great Britain and Ireland or the western coasts of Europe or any 
of the ports controlled by the enemies of Germany within the Med- 
iterranean. That had seemed to be the object of the German 
submarine warfare earlier in the war, but since April of last year 
the Imperial government had somewhat restrained the commanders 
of its undersea craft in conformity with its promise then given to 
us that passenger boats should not be sunk and that due warning 
would be given to all other vessels which its submarines might seek 
to destroy, when no resistance was offered or escape attempted, and 
care taken that their crews were given at least a fair chance to save 
their lives in their open boats. The precautions taken were meager 
and haphazard enough, as was proved in distressing instance after 
instance in the progress of the cruel and unmanly business, but a 
certain degree of restraint was observed. The new policy has swept 
every restriction aside. Vessels of every kind, whatever their flag, 
their character, their cargo, their destination, their errand, have been 
ruthlessly sent to the bottom without warning and without thought 
of help or mercy for those on board, the vessels of friendly neutrals 
along with those of belligerents. Even hospital ships and ships 
carrying relief to the sorely-bereaved and stricken people of Bel- 
gium, though the latter were provided with safe conduct through 
the proscribed areas by the German government itself and were 
distinguished by unmistakable marks of identity, have been sunk 
with the same reckless lack of compassion or of principle. 

I was for a little while unable to believe that such things would in 
fact be done by any government that had hitherto subscribed to the 
humane practices of civilized nations. International law had its 
origin in the attempt to set up some law which would be respected 
and observed upon the seas, where no nation had right of dominion 
and where lay the free highways of the world. By painful stage 
after stage has that law been built up, with meager enough results 
indeed, after all was accomplished that could be accomplished, but 
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always with a clear view, at least, of what the heart and conscience 
of mankind demanded. This minimum of right the German gov- 
ernment has swept aside under the plea of retaliation and necessity, 
and because it had no weapons which it could use at sea except these 
which it is impossible to employ, as it is employing them, without 
throwing to the winds all scruples of humanity or of respect for the 
understandings that were supposed to underlie the intercourse of the 
world.’ I am not now thinking of the loss of property involved, 
immense and serious as that is, but only of the wanton and whole- 
sale destruction of the lives of noncombatants, men, women, and 
children, engaged in pursuits which have always, even in the darkest 
periods of modern history, been deemed innocent and legitimate. 
Property can be paid for; the lives of peaceful and innocent people 
cannot be. The present German submarine warfare against com- 
merce is a warfare against mankind. 

It is a war against all nations. American ships have been sunk, 
American lives taken, in ways which it has stirred us very deeply 
to learn of, but the ships and people of other neutral and friendly 
nations have been sunk and overwhelmed in the waters in the same 
way. There has been no discrimination. The challenge is to all 
mankind. Each nation must decide for itself how it will meet it. 
The choice we make for ourselves must be made with a moderation 
of counsel and a temperateness of judgment befitting our character 
and our motives as a nation. We must put excited feeling away. 
Our motive will not be revenge or the victorious assertion of the 
physical might of the nation, but only the vindication of right, of 
human right, of which we are only a single champion. 

When I addressed the Congress on the twenty-sixth of February 
last, I thought that it would suffice to assert our neutral rights with 
arms, our right to use the seas against unlawful interference, our 
right to keep our people safe against unlawful violence. But armed 
neutrality, it now appears, is impracticable. Because submarines 
are in effect outlaws when used as the German submarines have 
been used against merchant shipping, it is impossible to defend 
ships against their attacks, as the law of nations has assumed that 
merchantmen would defend themselves against privateers or cruisers, 
visible craft giving chase upon the open sea. It is common prudence 
in such circumstances, grim necessity indeed, to endeavor to destroy 
them before they have shown their own intention. They must be 
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dealt with upon sight, if dealt with at all. The German government 
denies the right of neutrals to use arms at all within the areas of 
the sea which it has proscribed, even in the defense of rights which 
no modern publicist has ever before questioned their right to defend. 
The intimation is conveyed that the armed guards which we have 
placed on our merchant-ships will be treated as beyond the pale of 
law and subject to be dealt with as pirates would be. Armed 
neutrality is ineffectual enough at best; in such circumstances and 
in the face of such pretensions it is worse than ineffectual; it is 
likely only to produce what it was meant to prevent; it is practically 
certain to draw us into the war without either the rights or the 
effectiveness of belligerents. There is one choice we cannot make, 
we are incapable of making; we will not choose the path of submis- 
sion and suffer the most sacred rights of our nation and our people 
to be ignored or violated. The wrongs against which we now array 
ourselves are no common wrongs; they cut to the very roots of 
human life. 

With a profound sense of the solemn and even tragical character 
of the step I am taking and of the grave responsibilities which it 
involves, but in unhesitating obedience to what I deem my con- 
stitutional duty, I advise that the Congress declare the recent 
course of the Imperial German government to be in fact nothing 
less than war against the government and people of the United 
States; that it formally accept the status of belligerent which has 
thus been thrust upon it; and that it take immediate steps not only 
to put the country in a more thorough state of defense but also to 
exert all its power and employ all its resources to bring the govern- 
ment of the German Empire to terms and end the war. 

What this will involve is clear. It will involve the utmost prac- 
ticable co-operation in counsel and action with the governments now 
at war with Germany, and, as incident to that, the extension to those 
governments of the most liberal financial credits, in order that our 
resources may so far as possible be added to theirs. It will involve 
the organization and mobilization of all the material resources of the 
country to supply the materials of war and serve the incidental needs 
of the nation in the most abundant and yet the most economical and 
efficient way possible. It will involve the immediate full equipment 
of the navy in all respects, but particularly in supplying it with the 
best means of dealing with the enemy’s submarines. It will involve 
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the immediate addition to the armed forces of the United States 
already provided for by law in case of war at least five hundred 
thousand men, who should, in my opinion, be chosen upon the prin- 
ciple of universal liability to service, and also the authorization of 
subsequent additional increments of equal force so soon as they may 
be needed and can be handled in training. It will involve also, of 
course, the granting of adequate credits to the government, sus- 
tained, I hope, so far as they can equitably be sustained by the 
present generation, by well-conceived taxation. 

I say sustained so far as may be equitable by taxation because it 
seems to me that it would be most unwise to base the credits which 
will now be necessary entirely on money borrowed. It is our duty, 
I most respectfully urge, to protect our people so far as we may 
against the very serious hardships and evils which would be likely to 
arise out of the inflation which would be produced by vast loans. 

In carrying out the measures by which these things are to be 
accomplished we should keep constantly in mind the wisdom of 
interfering as little as possible in our own preparation and in the 
equipment of our own military forces with the duty—for it will be a 
very practical duty—of supplying the nations already at war with 
Germany with the materials which they can obtain only from us or 
by our assistance. They are in the field and we should help them 
in every way to be effective there. 

I shall take the liberty of suggesting, through the several execu- 
tive departments of the government, for the consideration of your 
committees, measures for the accomplishment of the several objects 
I have mentioned. I hope that it will be your pleasure to deal with 
them as having been framed after very careful thought by the 
branch of the government upon which the responsibility of conduct- 
ing the war and safeguarding the nation will most directly fall. 

While we do these things, these deeply momentous things, let us 
be very clear, and make very clear to all the world what our motives 
and our objects are. My own thought has not been driven from its 
habitual and normal course by the unhappy events of the last two 
months, and I do not believe that the thought of the nation has been 
altered or clouded by them. I have exactly the same things in mind 
now that I had in mind when I addressed the Senate on the twenty- 
second of January last; the same that I had in mind when I addressed 
the Congress on the third of February and on the twenty-sixth 
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of February. Our object is to vindicate the principles of peace and 
justice in the life of the world as against selfish and autocratic power 
and to set up amongst the really free and self-governed peoples of 
the world such a concert of purpose and of action as will henceforth 
insure the observance of those principles. Neutrality is no longer 
feasible or desirable where the peace of the world is involved and 
the freedom of its peoples, and the menace to that peace and freedom 
lies in the existence of autocratic governments backed by organized 
force which is controlled wholly by their will, not by the will of their 
people. We have seen the last of neutrality in such circumstances. 
We are at the beginning of an age in which it will be insisted that 
the same standards of conduct and of responsibility for wrong done 
shall be observed among nations and their governments that are 
observed among the individual citizens of civilized states. 

We have no quarrel with the German people. We have no feeling 
towards them but one of sympathy and friendship. It was not 
upon their impulse that their government acted in entering this war. 
It was not with their previous knowledge or approval. It was a war 
determined upon as wars used to be determined upon in the old, 
unhappy days when peoples were nowhere consulted by their rulers 
and wars were provoked and waged in the interest of dynasties or 
of little groups of ambitious men who were accustomed to use their 
fellowmen as pawns and tools. Self-governed nations do not fill 
their neighbor states with spies or set the course of intrigue to bring 
about some critical posture of affairs which will give them an oppor- 
tunity to strike and make conquest. Such designs can be success- 
fully worked out only under cover and where no one has the right 
to ask questions. Cunningly contrived plans of deception or ag- 
gression, carried, it may be, from generation to generation, can be 
worked out and kept from the light only within the privacy of 
courts or behind the carefully guarded confidences of a narrow and 
privileged class. They are happily impossible where public opinion 
commands and insists upon full information concerning all the 
nation’s affairs. 

A steadfast concert for peace can never be maintained except 
by a partnership of democratic nations. No autocratic govern- 
ment could be trusted to keep faith within it or observe its covenants. 
It must be a league of honor, a partnership of opinion. Intrigue 
would eat its vitals away; the plottings of inner circles who could 
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plan what they would and render account to no one would be a cor- 
ruption seated at its very heart. Only free peoples can hold their 
purpose and their honor steady to a common end and prefer the 
interests of mankind to any narrow interest of their own. 

Does not every American feel that assurance has been added 
to our hope for the future peace of the world by the wonderful and 
heartening things that have been happening within the last few 
weeks in Russia? Russia was known by those who knew it best to 
have been always in fact democratic at heart in all the vital habits 
of her thought, in all the intimate relationships of her people that 
spoke their natural instinct, their habitual attitude towards life. 
The autocracy that crowned the summit of her political structure, 
long as it had stood and terrible as was the reality of its power, was 
not in fact Russian in origin, character, or purpose; and now it has 
been shaken off and the great, generous Russian people have been 
added in all their naive majesty and might to the forces that are 
fighting for freedom in the world, for justice, and for peace. Here 
is a fit partner for a League of Honor. 

One of the things that has served to convince us that the Prussian 
autocracy was not and could never be our friend is that from the 
very outset of the present war it has filled our unsuspecting com- 
munities and even our offices of government with spies, and set 
criminal intrigues everywhere afoot against our national unity of 
counsel, our peace within and without, our industries and our com- 
merce. Indeed it is now evident that its spies were here even before 
the war began; and it is unhappily not a matter of conjecture but a 
fact proved in our courts of justice that the intrigues which have 
more than once come perilously near to disturbing the peace and 
dislocating the industries of the country have been carried on at the 
instigation, with the support, and even under the personal direction 
of official agents of the Imperial government accredited to the gov- 
ernment of the United States. Even in checking these things and 
trying to extirpate them we have sought to put the most generous 
interpretation possible upon them because we knew that their source 
lay, not in any hostile feeling or purpose of the German people 
towards us (who were, no doubt, as ignorant of them as we ourselves 
were), but only in the selfish designs of a government that did what 
it pleased and told its people nothing. But they have played their 
part in serving to convince us at last that that government enter- 
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tains no real friendship for us and means to act against our peace 
and security at its convenience. That it means to stir up enemies 
against us at our very doors the intercepted note to the German 
Minister at Mexico City is eloquent evidence. 

We are accepting this challenge of hostile purpose because we 
know that in such a government, following such methods, we can 
never have a friend; and that in the presence of its organized power, 
always lying in wait to accomplish we know not what purpose, 
there can be no assured security for the democratic governments 
of the world. We are now about to accept gauge of battle with 
this natural foe to liberty and shall, if necessary, spend the whole 
force of the nation to check and nullify its pretensions and its power. 
We are glad, now that we see the facts with no veil of false pretense 
about them, to fight thus for the ultimate peace of the world and 
for the liberation of its peoples, the German people included: for 
the rights of nations great and small and the privilege of men every- 
where to choose their way of life and of obedience. The world 
must be made safe for democracy. Its peace must be planted upon 
the tested foundations of political liberty. We have no selfish ends 
to serve. We desire no conquest, no dominion. We seek no in- 
demnities for ourselves, no material compensation for the sacrifices 
we shall freely make. We are but one of the champions of the 
rights of mankind. We shall be satisfied when those rights have 
been made as secure as the faith and the freedom of nations can 
make them. 

Just because we fight without rancor and without selfish object, 
seeking nothing for ourselves but what we shall wish to share with 
all free peoples, we shall, I feel confident, conduct our operations 
as belligerents without passion and ourselves observe with proud 
punctilio the principles of right and of fair play we profess to be 
fighting for. 

I have said nothing of the governments allied with the Imperial 
government of Germany because they have not made war upon us 
or challenged us to defend our right and our honor. The Austro- 
Hungarian government has, indeed, avowed its unqualified endorse- 
ment and acceptance of the reckless and lawless submarine warfare 
adopted now without disguise by the Imperial German government, 
and it has therefore not been possible for this government to receive 
Count Tarnowski, the ambassador recently accredited to this gov- 
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ernment by the Imperial and Royal government of Austria-Hungary; 
but that government has not actually engaged in warfare against 
citizens of the United States on the seas, and I take the liberty, for 
the present at least, of postponing a discussion of our relations 
with the authorities at Vienna. We enter this war only where we 
are clearly forced into it because there are no other means of de- 
fending our rights. 

It will be all the easier for us to conduct ourselves as belligerents 
in a high spirit of right and fairness because we act without animus, 
not in enmity towards a people or with the desire to bring any 
injury or disadvantage upon them, but only in armed opposition 
to an irresponsible government which has thrown aside all con- 
siderations of humanity and of right and is running amuck. We 
are, let me say again, the sincere friends of the German people, and 
shall desire nothing so much as the early reéstablishment of inti- 
mate relations of mutual advantage between us—however hard it 
may be for them, for the time being, to believe that this is spoken 
from our hearts. We have borne with their present government 
through all these bitter months because of that friendship—exer- 
cising a patience and forbearance which would otherwise have been 
impossible. We shall, happily, still have an opportunity to prove 
that friendship in our daily attitude and actions towards the mil- 
lions of men and women of German birth and native sympathy who 
live amongst us and share our life, and we shall be proud to prove 
it towards all who are in fact loyal to their neighbors and to the 
government in the hour of test. They are, most of them, as true 
and loyal Americans as if they had never known any other fealty 
or allegiance. They will be prompt to stand with us in rebuking 
and restraining the few who may be of a different mind and purpose. 
If there should be disloyalty, it will be dealt with with a firm hand 
of stern repression; but, if it lifts its head at all, it will lift it only 
here and there and without countenance except from a lawless 
and malignant few. 

It is a distressing and oppressive duty, gentlemen of the Congress, 
which I have performed in thus addressing you. There are, it may 
be, many months of fiery trial and sacrifice ahead of us. It is a 
fearful thing to lead this great, peaceful people into war, into the 
most terrible and disastrous of all wars, civilization itself seeming 
to be in the balance. But the right is more precious than peace, 
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and we shall fight for the things which we have always carried 
nearest our hearts—for democracy, for the right of those who sub- 
mit to authority to have a voice in their own governments, for the 
rights and liberties of small nations, for a universal dominion of 
right by such a concert of free peoples as shall bring peace and 
safety to all nations and make the world itself at last free. To such 
a task we can dedicate our lives and our fortunes, everything that 
we are and everything that we have, with the pride of those who 
know that the day has come when America is privileged to spend 
her blood and her might for the principles that gave her birth and 
happiness and the peace which she has treasured. God helping 
her, she can do no other. 


THE PRESIDENT APPEALS TO THE PATRIOTISM 
OF THE COUNTRY 


[Note: On April 15, 1917, President Wilson delivered this patriotic address 
to “My Fellow Countrymen’’. In this he explains that the United States had 
thrown its resources and strength on the side of the Allies in the war against 
Germany, and in eloquent and earnest phrase he recites the reasons for this 
tragic step, and calls upon the country to devote its full material, financial, 
industrial, and military resources for the successful prosecution of the war, and 
the defense of the great democratic principles upon which the nation was founded, 
and upon the maintenance of which the future freedom, prosperity, and happiness, 
not only of our own nation, but of the world, depends.] 


My Fellow-Countrymen: 

The entrance of our own beloved country into the grim and ter- 
rible war for democracy and human rights which has shaken the 
world creates so many problems of national life and action which 
call for immediate consideration and settlement that I hope you 
will permit me to address to you a few words of earnest counsel 
and appeal with regard to them. 

We are rapidly putting our navy upon an effective war footing, 
and are about to create and equip a great army, but these are the 
simplest parts of the great task to which we have addressed our- 
selves. There is not a single selfish element, so far as I can see, 
in the cause for which we are fighting. We are fighting for what 
we believe and wish to be the rights of mankind and for the future 
peace and security of the world. To do this great thing worthily 
and successfully we must devote ourselves to the service without 
regard to profit or material advantage and with an energy and 
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intelligence that will rise to the level of the enterprise itself. We 
must realize to the full how great the task is and how many things, 
how many kinds and elements of capacity and service and self- 
sacrifice it involves. 

These, then, are the things we must do, and do well, besides 
fighting—the things without which mere fighting would be fruitless: 

We must supply abundant food for ourselves and for our armies 
and our seamen, not only, but also for a large part of nations with 
whom we have now made common cause, in whose support and by 
whose sides we shall be fighting. 

We must supply ships by the hundreds out of our shipyards to 
carry to the other side of the sea, submarines or no submarines, 
what will every day be needed there, and abundant materials out 
of our fields and our mines and our factories with which not only 
to clothe and equip our own forces on land and sea, but also to 
clothe and support our people, for whom the gallant fellows under 
arms can no longer work; to help clothe and equip the armies with 
which we are co-operating in Europe, and to keep the looms and 
manufactories there in raw materials; coal to keep the fires going 
in ships at sea and in the furnaces of hundreds of factories across 
the sea; steel out of which to make arms and ammunitions both 
here and there; rails for worn-out railways back of the fighting fronts; 
locomotives and rolling-stock to take the place of those every day 
going to pieces; mules, horses, cattle, for labor and for military ser- 
vice; everything with which the people of England and France and 
Italy and Russia have usually supplied themselves, but cannot 
now afford the men, the materials or the machinery to make. 

It is evident to every thinking man that our industries, on the 
farms, in the shipyards, in the mines, in the factories, must be made 
more prolific and more efficient than ever, and that they must be 
more economically managed and better adapted to the particular 
requirements of our task than they have been; and what I want to 
say is that the men and women who devote their thought and their 
energy to these things will be serving the country and conducting 
the fight for peace and freedom just as truly and just as effectively 
as the men on the battlefield or in the trenches. The industrial 
forces of the country, men and women alike, will be a great national, 
a great international service army—a notable and honored host 
engaged in the service of the nation and the world, the efficient 
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friends and saviors of free men everywhere. Thousands, nay, 
hundreds of thousands, of men otherwise liable to military service 
will of right and of necessity be excused from that service and 
assigned to the fundamental sustaining work of the fields and fac- 
tories and mines, and they will be as much part of the great patriotic 
forces of the nation as the men under fire. 

I take the liberty, therefore, of addressing this word to the farmers 
of the country and to all who work on the farms: The supreme 
need of our own nation and of the nations with which we are co-operat- 
ing is an abundance of supplies, and especially of foodstuffs. The 
importance of an adequate food-supply, especially for the present 
year, is superlative. Without abundant food, alike for the armies 
and the peoples now at war, the whole great enterprise upon which 
we have embarked will break down and fail. The world’s food 
reserves are low. Not only during the present emergency, but 
for some time after peace shall have come, both our own people 
and a large proportion of the people of Europe must rely upon the 
harvests in America. 

Upon the farmers of this country, therefore, in large measure 
rests the fate of the war and the fate of the nations. May the nation 
not count upon them to omit no step that will increase the produc- 
tion of their land or that will bring about the most effectual co- 
operation in the sale and distribution of their products? The time 
is short. It is of the most imperative importance that everything 
possible be done, and done immediately, to make sure of large 
harvests. I call upon young men and old alike and upon the able- 
bodied boys of the land to accept and act upon this duty—to turn 
in hosts to the farms and make certain that no pains and no labor 
is lacking in this great matter. 

I particularly appeal to the farmers of the South to plant abun- 
dant foodstuffs, as well as cotton. They can show their patriotism 
in no better or more convincing way than by resisting the great 
temptation of the present price of cotton and helping, helping upon 
a great scale, to feed the nation and the peoples everywhere who 
are fighting for their liberties and for our own. The variety of 
their crops will be the visible measure of their comprehension of 
their national duty. 

The government of the United States and the governments of 
the several states stand ready to co-operate. They will do every- 
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thing possible to assist farmers in securing an adequate supply of 
seed, an adequate force of laborers when they are most needed, at 
harvest-time, and the means of expediting shipments of fertilizers 
and farm machinery, as well as the crops themselves when harvested. 
The course of trade shall be as unhampered as it is possible to make 
it, and there shall be no unwarranted manipulation of the nation’s 
food supply by those who handle it on its way to the consumer. 
This is our opportunity to demonstrate the efficiency of a great 
democracy, and we shall not fall short of it! 

This let me say to the middlemen of every sort, whether they are 
handling our foodstuffs or the raw materials of manufacture or the 
products of our mills and factories: the eyes of the country will be 
especially upon you. ‘This is your opportunity for signal service, 
efficient and disinterested. The country expects you, as it expects 
all others, to forego unusual profits, to organize and expedite ship- 
ments of supplies of every kind, but especially of food, with an eye 
to the service you are rendering and in the spirit of those who enlist 
in the ranks, for their people, not for themselves. I shall con- 
fidently expect you to deserve and win the confidence of people 
of every sort and station. 

To the men who run the railways of the country, whether they 
be managers or operative employees, let me say that the railways 
are the arteries of the nation’s life and that upon them rests the 
immense responsibility of seeing to it that those arteries suffer no 
obstruction of any kind, no inefficiency or slackened power. To 
the merchant let me suggest the motto, ‘‘Small profits and quick 
service’, and to the shipbuilder the thought that the life of the war 
depends upon him. The food and the war supplies must be carried 
across the seas, no matter how many ships are sent to the bottom. 
The places of those that go down must be supplied, and supplied 
at once. To the miner let me say that he stands where the farmer 
does: the work of the world waits on him. If he slackens or fails, 
armies and statesmen are helpless. He also is enlisted in the great 
Service Army. The manufacturer does not need to be told, I hope, 
that the nation looks to him to speed and perfect every process; 
and I want only to remind his employees that their service is ab- 
solutely indispensable and is counted on by every man who loves 
the country and its liberties. 

Let me suggest also that everyone who creates or cultivates a 
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garden helps, and helps greatly, to solve the problem of the feeding 
of the nations; and that every housewife who practices strict economy 
puts herself in the ranks of those who serve the nation. This is the 
time for America to correct her unpardonable fault of wastefulness 
and extravagance. Let every man and every woman assume the 
duty of careful, provident use and expenditure as a public duty, 
as a dictate of patriotism which no one can now expect ever to be 
excused or forgiven for ignoring. 

In the hope that this statement of the needs of the nation and of 
the world in this hour of supreme crisis may stimulate those to 
whom it comes and remind all who need reminder of the solemn 
duties of a time such as the world has never seen before, I beg that 
all editors and publishers everywhere will give as prominent publi- 
cation and as wide circulation as possible to this appeal. I venture 
to suggest also to all advertising agencies that they would perhaps 
render a very substantial and timely service to the country if they 
would give it widespread repetition. And I hope that clergymen 
will not think the theme of it an unworthy or inappropriate subject 
- of comment and homily from their pulpits. 

The supreme test of the nation has come. We must all speak, 
act, and serve together! 


THE PRESIDENT’S FLAG DAY ADDRESS 


[Note: On June 14, 1917, National Flag Day, President Wilson delivered the 
following address to the American public, in which he recites the offenses of Ger- 
many against the peace, prosperity, happiness, and freedom of the world, and 
reminds the American people of their imperative duty, as the defenders of the 
principles of democracy and freedom, symbolized by the flag, the Stars and 
Stripes. This notable address touches the high-water mark of patriotism and 
eloquence and is worthy of the most careful study.] 


My Fellow Citizens: 

We meet to celebrate Flag Day, because this flag, which we 
honor and under which we serve, is the emblem of our unity, power, 
our thought and purpose as a nation. It has no other character 
than that which we give it from generation to generation. The 
choices are ours. It floats in majestic silence above the hosts 
that execute those choices, whether in peace or in war. 

And yet, though silent, it speaks to us—speaks to us of the past, 
of the men and women who went before us and of the records they 
wrote upon it. We celebrate the day of its birth; and from its birth 
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until now it has witnessed a great history, has floated on high the 
symbol of great events, of a great plan of life worked.by a great 
people. We are about to carry it into battle, to lift it where it will 
draw the fire of our enemies. 

We are about to bid thousands, hundreds of thousands, it may be 
millions, of our men, the young, the strong, the capable men, of the 
nation, to go forth and die beneath it on fields of blood far away— 
for what? For some unaccustomed thing? For something for 
which it has never sought the fire before? American armies were 
never before sent across the seas. 

Why are they sent now? For some new purpose, for which this 
great flag has never been carried before, or for some old, familiar, 
heroic purpose for which it has seen men—its own men—die on 
every battlefield upon which Americans have borne arms since the 
Revolution? 

These are questions which must be answered. We are Americans. 
We in our turn serve America and can serve her with no private 
purpose. We must use her flag as she has always used it. We are 
accountable at the bar of history and must plead in utter frankness 
what purpose it is we seek to serve. 

It is plain enough how we were forced into the war. The extra- 
ordinary insults and aggressions of the Imperial German govern- 
ment left us no self-respecting choice but to take up arms in defense of 
our rights as a free people, and of our honor as a sovereign government. 
The military masters of Germany denied us the right to be neutral. 

They filled our unsuspecting communities with vicious spies and 
conspirators and sought to corrupt the opinions of our people in 
their own behalf. When they found that they could not do that, 
their agents diligently spread sedition amongst us and sought to 
draw our own citizens from their allegiance, and some of those agents 
were even connected with the official Embassy of the German gov- 
ernment itself here in our own capital. They sought by violence 
to destroy our industries and arrest our commerce. 

They tried to incite Mexico to take up arms against us and to 
draw Japan into a hostile alliance with her—and that, not by indirec- 
tion, but by direct suggestion from the Foreign Office in Berlin. 
They impudently denied us the use of the high seas and repeatedly 
executed their threat that they would send to their death any of 
our people who ventured to approach the coasts of Europe. 
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And many of our people were corrupted. Men began to look 
upon their own neighbors with suspicion and to wonder in their hot 
resentment and surprise whether there was any community in which 
hostile intrigue did not lurk. What great nation in such cireum- 
stances would not have taken up arms? Much as we had desired 
peace, it was denied us, and not of our own choice. This flag under 
which we served would have been dishonored had we withheld our 
hand. 

But that is only part of the story. We know now as clearly as 
we knew before we were ourselves engaged that we are not the 
enemies of the German people, and that they are not our enemies. 
They did not originate or desire this hideous war or wish that we 
should be drawn into it, and we are vaguely conscious that we are 
fighting their cause, as they will some day see it, as well as our own. 

They are themselves in the grip of the same sinister power that 
has now at last stretched its ugly talons out and drawn blood from 
us. The whole world is at war because the whole world is in the 
grip of that power, and is trying out the great battle which shall 
determine whether it is to be brought under its mastery or fling 
itself free. 

The war was begun by the military masters of Germany, who 
proved to be also the masters of Austria-Hungary. These men 
have never regarded nations as peoples, men, women and children 
of like blood and frame as themselves, for whom governments existed 
and in whom governments had their life. They have regarded 
them merely as serviceable organizations which they could by force 
or intrigue bend or corrupt to their own purpose. 

They have regarded the smaller states, in particular, and the 
peoples who could be overwhelmed by force, as their natural tools 
and instruments of domination. Their purpose has long been 
avowed. The statesmen of other nations, to whom that purpose 
was incredible, paid little attention, regarding what German 
professors expounded in their classrooms and German writers 
set forth to the world as the goal of German policy, as rather 
the dream of minds detached from practical affairs, as preposterous 
private conceptions of German destiny, than as the actual plans 
of responsible rulers; but the rulers of Germany themselves 
knew all the while what concrete plans, what well advanced 
intrigues lay back of what the professors and the writers were saying, 
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and were glad to go forward unmolested, filling the thrones of Balkan 
states with German princes, putting German officers at the service 
of Turkey, to drill her armies and make interest with her govern- 
ment, developing plans of sedition and rebellion in India and Egypt, 
setting their fires in Persia. 

The demands made by Austria upon Serbia were a mere single 
step in a plan which compasses Europe and Asia, from Berlin to 
Bagdad. They hoped these demands might arouse Europe, but 
they meant to press them whether they did or not, for they thought 
themselves ready for the final issue of arms. 

Their plan was to throw a broad belt of German military power 
and political control across the very center of Europe and beyond 
the Mediterranean into the heart of Asia, and Austria-Hungary was 
to be as much their tool and pawn as Serbia, or Bulgaria, or Turkey, 
or the ponderous states of the East. Austria-Hungary, indeed, 
was to become part of the Central German Empire, absorbed and 
dominated by the same forces and influences that had originally 
cemented the German states themselves. The dream had its heart 
at Berlin. 

It could have had a heart nowhere else! It rejected the idea of 
solidarity of race entirely. The choice of peoples played no part in 
it at all. It contemplated binding together racial and _ political 
units which would be kept together only by foree—Czechs, Magyars, 
Serbs, Roumanians, Turks, Armenians—the proud states of Bohemia 
and Hungary, the stout little commonwealths of the Balkans, the 
indomitable Turks, the subtle peoples of the East. These peoples 
did not wish to be united. They ardently desired to direct their 
own affairs—would be satisfied only by undisputed independence. 

They could be kept quiet only by the presence or the constant 
threat of armed men. They would live under a German Power 
only by sheer compulsion, and await the day of revolution. But 
the German military statesmen had reckoned with all that and were 
ready to deal with it in their own way. 

And they have actually carried the greater part of that amazing 
plan into execution! Look how things stand. Austria is at their 
mercy. It has acted not upon its own initiative or upon the choice 
of its own people, but at Berlin’s dictation ever since the war began. 
Its people now desire peace, but cannot have it until leave is granted 
from Berlin. 
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The so-called Central Powers are in fact but a single Power. 
Serbia is at its mercy, should its hands be but for a moment freed. 
Bulgaria has consented to its will and Roumania is overrun. The 
Turkish armies, which Germany trained, are serving Germany, 
certainly not themselves, and the guns of German warships lying 
in the harbor at Constantinople remind Turkish statesmen every 
day that they have no choice but to take their orders from Berlin. 
From Hamburg to the Persian Gulf the net is spread. 

Is it not easy to understand the eagerness for peace that has been 
manifested from Berlin ever since the snare was set and sprung? 
Peace, peace, peace has been the talk of her Foreign Office for now 
a year and more; not peace upon her own initiative, but upon the 
initiative of the nations over which she now deems herself to hold 
the advantage. A little of the talk has been public, but most of it 
has been private. 

Through all sorts of channels it has come to me, and in all sorts of 
guises, but never with the terms disclosed which the German govern- 
ment would be willing to accept. That government has other 
valuable pawns in its hands besides those I have mentioned. It 
still holds a valuable part of France, though with slowly relaxing 
grasp, and practically the whole of Belgium. Its armies press close 
upon Russia and overrun Poland at their will. It cannot go further, 
it dare not go back. It wishes to close its bargain before it is too 
late, and it has little left to offer for the pound of flesh it will demand. 

The military masters under which Germany is bleeding see very 
clearly to what point Fate has brought them. If they fall back or 
are forced back an inch their power both abroad and at home will 
fall to pieces like a house of cards. It is their power at home they 
are thinking about now more than their power abroad. It is that 
power which is trembling under their very feet; and deep fear has 
entered their hearts. 

They have but one chance to perpetuate their military power or 
even their controlling political influence. If they can secure peace 
now with the immense advantages still in their hands which they 
have up to this point apparently gained, they will have justified 
themselves before the German people; they will have gained by force 
what they promised to gain by it; an immense expansion of German 
power, an immense enlargement of German industrial and economical 
opportunities. 

&—9 
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Their prestige will be secure, and with their prestige their political 
power. If they fail their people will thrust them aside. A govern- 
ment accountable to the people themselves will be set up in Germany 
as it has been in England, in the United States, in France, and in all 
the great countries of the modern time except Germany. If they 
succeed they are safe and Germany and the world are undone; if 
they fail Germany is saved and the world will be at peace. If they 
succeed America will fall within the menace. 

We and all the rest of the world must remain armed, as they will 
remain, and must make ready for the next step in their aggression; 
if they fail the world may unite for peace and Germany may be of 
the union. 

Do you not know now of the intrigue, the intrigue for peace, and 
why the masters of Germany do not hesitate to use any agency that 
promises to effect their purpose, the deceit of the nations? Their 
present particular aim is to deceive all those who throughout the 
world stand for the rights of peoples and the self-government of 
nations; for they see what immense strength the forces of justice 
and of liberalism are gathering out of this war. 

They are employing liberals in their enterprise. They are using 
men, in Germany and without, as their spokesmen whom they have 
hitherto despised and oppressed, using them for their own destruc- 
tion—Socialists, the leaders of labor, the thinkers they have hitherto 
sought to silence. 

Let them once succeed and these men, now their tools, will be 
ground to powder beneath the weight of the great military empire 
they will have to set up; the revolutionists in Russia will be cut off 
from all succor or co-operation in Western Europe and a counter 
revolution fostered and supported; Germany herself will lose her 
chance of freedom, and all Europe will arm for the next, the final 
struggle. 

The sinister intrigue is being no less actively conducted in this 
country than in Russia, and in every country in Europe to which 
the agents and dupes of the Imperial German government can get 
access. That government has many spokesmen here, in places high 
and low. They have learned discretion. They keep within the law. 
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_ It is opinion they utter now, not sedition. They proclaim the 
liberal purposes of their masters; declare this a foreign war which 
can touch America with no danger to either her lands or her institu- 
tions; set England at the center of the stage and talk of her ambition 
to assert economic dominion throughout the world; appeal to our 
ancient tradition of isolation in the politics of the nations, and seek 
to undermine the government with false professions of loyalty to 
its principles. 

But they will make no headway. The false betray themselves 
always in every accent. It is only friends and partisans of the 
German government whom we have already identified who utter 
these thinly disguised disloyalties. 

The facts are patent to all the world, and nowhere are they more 
plainly seen than in the United States, where we are accustomed to 
deal with facts and not with sophistries; and the great fact that 
stands out above all the rest is that this is a peoples’ war, a war for 
freedom and justice and self-government amongst all the nations 
of the world, a war to make the world safe for the peoples who live 
upon it and have made it their own, the German people themselves 
included; and that with us rests the choice to break through all 
these hypocrisies and patent cheats and masks of brute force and 
help set the world free, or else stand aside and let it be dominated a 
long age through by sheer weight of arms and the arbitrary choices 
of self-constituted masters, by the nation which can maintain the 
biggest armies and the most irresistible armaments—a power to 
which the world has afforded no parallel and in the face of which 
political freedom must wither and perish. 

For us there is but one choice. We have made it. Woe be to 
the man, or group of men, that seeks to stand in our way in this 
day of high resolution, when every principle we hold dearest is to 
be vindicated and made secure for the salvation of the nations. We 
are ready to plead at the bar of history, and our flag shall wear a 
new luster. Once more we shall make good with our lives and for- 
tunes the great faith to which we were born, and a new glory shall 
shine in the face of our people. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S REPLY TO 
THE POPE’S PEACE PROPOSAL 


{Note: Inthe midsummer of 1917, Pope Benedict sent to all belligerent nations 
a proposal for a council of peace. On August 28, 1917, the President sent a reply 
on behalf of the United States, stating that our nation could not see its way clear 
at that time to accept the suggestions of the Pope, and giving the reasons therefor. 
This document met with the enthusiastic approval of the other allied nations, 
and of practically all of the neutral nations of the world, as well. It is destined 
to rank, during the centuries to come, as one of the best state papers of the world. | 


To His Holiness, Benedict XV, Pope: 


In acknowledgment of the communication of Your Holiness 
to the belligerent peoples, dated August 1, 1917, the President of 
the United States requested me to transmit the following reply: 

Every heart that has not been blinded and hardened by this 
terrible war must be touched by this moving appeal of His Holiness 
the Pope, must feel the dignity and force of the human and generous 
motives which prompted it, and must fervently wish that we might 
take the path of peace he so persuasively points out. 

But it would be folly to take it if it does not in fact lead to the 
goal he proposes. Our response must be based upon the stern 
facts and upon nothing else. It is not a mere cessation of arms he 
desires; it is a stable and enduring peace. This agony must not be 
gone through with again, and it must be a matter of very sober 
judgment that will insure us against it. 

His Holiness in substance proposes that we return to the status 
quo ante bellum and that then there be a general condonation, 
disarmament and a concert of nations based upon an acceptance 
of the principle of arbitration; that by a similar concert freedom 
of the seas be established, and that the territorial claims of France 
and Italy, the perplexing problems of the Balkan states and the 
restitution of Poland be left to such conciliatory adjustments as 
may be possible in the new temper of such a peace, due regard 
being paid to the aspirations of the peoples whose political fortunes 
and affiliations will be involved. 

It is manifest that no part of this program can be successfully 
carried out unless the restitution of the status quo ante furnishes 
a firm and satisfactory basis for it. The object of this war is to 
deliver the free peoples of the world from the menace and the actual 
power of a vast military establishment controlled by an irresponsible 
government, which, having secretly planned to dominate the world, 
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proceeded to carry the plan out without regard either to the sacred 
obligations of treaty or the long-established practices and long- 
cherished principles of international action and honor; which chose 
its own time for the war, delivered its blow fiercely and suddenly, 
stopped at no barrier either of law or mercy, swept a whole continent 
within the tide of blood—not the blood of soldiers only, but the 
blood of innocent women and children also and of the helpless poor, 
and now stands balked, but not defeated, the enemy of four-fifths 
of the world. 

This power is not the German people. It is the ruthless master 
of the German people. It is no business of ours how that great 
people came under its control or submitted with temporary zest 
to the domination of its purposes; but it is our business to see to it 
that the history of the rest of the world is no longer left to its 
handling. 

To deal with such a power by way of peace upon the plan pro- 
posed by His Holiness the Pope would, so far as we can see, involve 
a recuperation of its strength and a renewal of its policy; would 
make it necessary to create a permanent hostile combination of 
nations against the German people, who are its instruments; and 
would result in abandoning the new-born Russia to the intrigues 
in which the manifold subtle interference, and the certain counter- 
revolution which would be attempted by all the malign influences 
to which the German government has of late accustomed the world. 
Can peace be based upon a restitution of its power or upon any 
word of honor it could pledge in a treaty of settlement and accom- 
modation? 

Responsible statesmen must now everywhere see, if they never 
saw before, that no peace can rest securely upon political or economic 
restrictions meant to benefit some nations and cripple or embarrass 
others, upon vindictive action of any sort, or any kind of revenge 
or deliberate injury. 

The American people have suffered intolerable wrongs at the 
hands of the Imperial German government, but they desire no 
reprisal upon the German people, who have themselves suffered all 
things in this war, which they did not choose. 

They believe that peace should rest upon the rights of peoples, 
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not the rights of governments—the rights of peoples great or small, 
weak or powerful—their equal right to freedom and security and 
self-government and to a participation upon fair terms in the 
economic opportunities of the world, the German people of course 
included, if they will accept actuality and not seek domination. 

The test, therefore, of every plan of peace is this: 

Is it based upon the faith of all the peoples involved or merely 
upon the word of an ambitious and intriguing government on the one 
hand or a group of free peoples on the other? This isa test which goes 
to the root of the matter; and it is the test which must be applied. 

The purposes of the United States in this war are known to the 
whole world, to every people to whom the truth has been permitted 
tocome. They do not need to be stated again. Weseek no material 
advantage of any kind. We believe that the intolerable wrongs 
done in this war by the furious and brutal power of the Imperial 
German government ought to be repaired, but not at the expense 
of the sovereignty of any people—rather a vindication of the sov- 
ereignty both of those that are weak and of those that are strong. 

Punitive damages, the dismemberment of empires, the estab- 
lishment of selfish and exclusive economic leagues we deem inex- 
pedient and in the end worse than futile, no proper basis for peace 
of any kind, least of all for an enduring peace. That must be based 
upon justice and fairness and the common rights of mankind. 

We cannot take the word of the present rulers of Germany 
as a guarantee of anything that is to endure, unless explicitly sup- 
ported by such conclusive evidence of the will and purpose of the 
German people themselves. 

Without such guarantee treaties of settlement, agreements for 
disarmament, covenants to set up arbitration in the place of force, 
territorial adjustments, reconstitutions of small nations, if made 
with the German government, no man, no nation could now depend 
on. We must await some new evidence of the purposes of the great 
peoples of the Central Powers. God grant it may be given soon, 
and in a way to restore the confidence of all peoples everywhere in 
the faith of nations and the possibility of a covenanted peace. 


ROBERT LANSING, 
Secretary of State of the United States of America. 
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THE INTOLERABLE THING 


[Editor’s Note: The message of President Woodrow Wilson which he presented 
to the Sixty-fifth Congress at its regular session, December 4, 1917, occupies a 
unique place among the state papers of the world. No other utterance of a world’s 
leader had ever been awaited with such widespread and keen interest as this. It 
was given the unique distinction of publication in full in every nation of the earth, 
a tribute never before paid to the words of any man. } 

The paper itself ranks as the highest expression of the ideals of humanity in 
international relations, and gives to President Wilson the undisputed rank as the 
spokesman of democracy. It sets forth clearly the objects and purposes of the 
American people and of the Allied nations in the war against Prussian autocracy, 
and names the only conditions upon which the peace of the world can be estab- 
lished. This document will receive the closest study of every earnest student 
of the world’s progress. ] 


Gentlemen of the Congress: 

Eight months have elapsed since I last had the honor of addressing 
you. They have been months crowded with events of immense and 
grave significance for us. I shall not undertake to detail or even to 
summarize those events. The practical particulars of the part we 
have played in them will be laid before you in the reports of the 
executive departments. I shall discuss only our present outlook 
upon these vast affairs, our present duties and the immediate means 
of accomplishing the objects we shall hold always in view. 

I shall not go back to debate the causes of the war. The intoler- 
able wrongs done and planned against us by the sinister masters of 
Germany have long since become too grossly obvious and odious to 
every true American to need to be rehearsed. But I shall ask you 
to consider again and with a very grave scrutiny our objectives and 
the measures by which we mean to attain them; for the purpose of 
discussion here in this place is action, and our action must move 
straight toward definite ends. Our object is, of course, to win the 
war, and we shall not slacken or suffer ourselves to be diverted until 
it is won. But it is worth while asking and answering the question, 
when shall we consider the war won? 

From one point of view it is not necessary to broach this funda- 
mental matter. I do not doubt that the American people know 
what the war is about and what sort of an outcome they will regard 
as a realization of their purposes in it. As a nation we are united 
in spirit and intention. 

I pay little heed to those who tell me otherwise. I hear the voices 
of dissent—who does not? I hear the criticism and the clamor of 
the noisily thoughtless and troublesome. I also see men here and 
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there fling themselves in impotent disloyalty against the calm, 
indomitable power of the nation. I hear men debate peace who 
understand neither its nature nor the way in which we may attain it 
with uplifted eyes and unbroken spirits. But I know that none of 
these speaks for the nation. They do not touch the heart of any- 
thing. They may safely be left to strut their uneasy hour and be 
forgotten. 

But from another point of view I believe that it is necessary to 
say plainly what we here at the seat of action consider the war to be 
for and what part we mean to play in the settlement of its searching 
issues. Weare the spokesmen of the American people and they have 
a right to know whether their purpose is ours. They desire peace 
by the overcoming of evil, by the defeat once for all of the sinister 
forces that interrupt peace and render it impossible, and they wish 
to know how closely our thought runs with theirs and what action 
we propose. They are impatient with those who desire peace by 
any sort of compromise—deeply and indignantly impatient—but 
they will be equally impatient with us if we do not make it plain 
to them what our objectives are and what we are planning for in 
seeking to make conquest of peace by arms. 

I believe that I speak for them when I say two things: First, that 
this intolerable thing of which the masters of Germany have shown 
us the ugly face; this menace of combined intrigue and force which 
we now see so clearly as the German power; a thing without con- 
science or honor or capacity for covenanted peace, must be crushed, 
and, if it be not utterly brought to an end, at least shut out from the 
friendly intercourse of the nations; and, second, that when this 
thing and its power are indeed defeated and the time comes that 
we can discuss peace—when the German people have spokesmen 
whose word we can believe and when those spokesmen are ready in 
the name of their people to accept the common judgment of the 
nations as to what shall henceforth be the basis of law and of cove- 
nant for the life of the world—we shall be willing and glad to pay 
the full price for peace and pay it ungrudgingly. We know what 
that price will be. It will be full, impartial justice—justice done at 
every point and to every nation that the final settlement must affect, 
our enemies as well as our friends. 

You catch, with me, the voices of humanity that are in the air. 
They grow daily more audible, more articulate, more persuasive, and 
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they come from the hearts of men everywhere. They insist that 
the war shall not end in vindictive action of any kind; that no nation 
or people shall be robbed or punished because the irresponsible rulers 
of a single country have themselves done deep and abominable 
wrong. It is this thought that has been expressed in the formula 
“no annexations, no contributions, no punitive indemnities.” Just 
because this crude formula expresses the instinctive judgment as to 
the rights of plain men everywhere, it has been made diligent use 
of by the masters of German intrigue to lead the people of Russia 
astray—and the people of every other country their agents could 
reach—in order that a premature peace might be brought about 
before autocracy has been taught its final and convincing lesson, 
and the people of the world put in control of their own destinies. 

But the fact that a wrong use has been made of a just idea is no 
reason why a right use should not be made of it. It ought to be 
brought under the patronage of its real friends. Let it be said 
again that autocracy must first be shown the utter futility of its 
claims to power or leadership in the modern world. It is impossible 
to apply any standard of justice so long as such forces are unchecked 
and undefeated as the present masters of Germany command. Not 
until that has been done can Right be set up as arbiter and peace- 
maker among the nations. But when that has been done—as, God 
willing, it assuredly will be—we shall at last be free to do an 
unprecedented thing, and this is the time to avow our purpose to 
do it. We shall be free to base peace on generosity and justice, 
to the exclusion of all selfish claims to advantage even on the part 
of the victors. 

Let there be no misunderstanding. Our present and immediate 
task is to win the war, and nothing shall turn us aside from it until 
it is accomplished. Every power and resource we possess, whether 
of men, of money or of materials, is being devoted and will continue 
to be devoted to that purpose until it is achieved. 

Those who desire to bring peace about before that purpose is 
achieved, I counsel to carry their advice elsewhere. We will not 
entertain it. We shall regard the war as won only when the German 
people say to us, through properly accredited representatives, that 
they are ready to agree to a settlement based upon justice and the 
reparation of the wrongs their rulers have done. They have done 
a wrong to Belgium which must be repaired. They have established 
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a power over other lands and peoples than their own—over the great 
Empire of Austria-Hungary, over hitherto free Balkan states, over 
Turkey and within Asia—which must be relinquished. 

Germany’s success by skill, by industry, by knowledge, by enter- 
prise, we did not grudge or oppose, but admired rather. She had 
built up for herself a real empire of trade and influence, secured by 
the peace of the world. We were content to abide the rivalries of 
manufacture, science and commerce that were involved for us in 
her success, and to stand or fall according as we had or did not have 
the brains and the initiative to surpass her. But at the moment 
when she had conspicuously won her triumphs of peace she threw 
them away, to establish in their stead what the world will no longer 
permit to be established, military and political domination by arms, 
by which to oust where she could not excel the rivals she most feared 
and hated. The peace we make must remedy that wrong. It must 
deliver the once fair lands and happy peoples of Belgium and North- 
ern France from the Prussian conquest and the Prussian menace, 
but it must also deliver the peoples of Austria-Hungary, the peoples 
of the Balkans and the peoples of Turkey, alike in Europe and in 
Asia, from the impudent and alien domination of the Prussian - 
military and commercial autocracy. 

We owe it, however, to ourselves to say that we do not wish in 
any way to impair or to rearrange the Austro-Hungarian life, either 
industrially or politically. We do not purpose or desire to dictate 
to them in any way. We only desire to see that their affairs are 
left in their own hands, in all matters, great or small. We shall 
hope to secure for the peoples of the Balkan peninsula and for the 
people of the Turkish Empire the right and opportunity to make 
their own lives safe, their own fortunes secure against oppression or 
injustice and from the dictation of foreign courts or parties. 

And our attitude and purpose with regard to Germany herself are 
of a like kind. We intend no wrong against the German Empire, 
no interference with her internal affairs. We should deem either 
the one or the other absolutely unjustifiable, absolutely contrary to 
the principles we have professed to live by and to hold most sacred 
throughout our life as a nation. 

The people of Germany are being told by the men whom they now 
permit to deceive them and to act as their masters that they are fight- 
ing for the very life and existence of their empire, a war of desperate 
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self-defense against deliberate aggression. Nothing could be more 
grossly or wantonly false, and we must seek by the utmost openness 
and candor as to our real aims to convince them of its falseness. We - 
are, in fact, fighting for their emancipation from fear, along with 
our own, from the fear as well as from the fact of unjust attack by 
neighbors or rivals or schemers after world empire. No one is 
threatening the existence or the independence or the peaceful enter- 
prise of the German Empire. 

The worst. that can happen to the detriment of the German people 
is this, that if they should still, after the war is over, continue to be 
obliged to live under ambitious and intriguing masters interested 
to disturb the peace of the world, men or classes of men whom the 
other peoples of the world could not trust, it might be impossible to 
admit them to the partnership of nations which must henceforth 
guarantee the world’s peace. That partnership must be a partner- 
ship of peoples, not a mere partnership of governments. It might 
be impossible, also, in such untoward circumstances, to admit Ger- 
many to the free economic intercourse which must inevitably spring 
out of the other partnerships of a real peace. But there would be 
no aggression in that; and such a situation, inevitable because of 
distrust, would in the very nature of things sooner or later cure 
itself by processes which would assuredly set in. 

The wrongs, the very deep wrongs, committed in this war will 
have to be righted. That, of course. But they cannot and must 
not be righted by the commission of similar wrongs against Germany 
and her allies. The world will not permit the commission of similar 
wrongs as a means of reparation and settlement. Statesmen must 
by this time have learned that the opinion of the world is every- 
where wide awake and fully comprehends the issues involved. No 
representative of any self-governed nation will dare disregard it 
by attempting any such covenants of selfishness and compromise 
as were entered into at the Congress of Vienna. The thought of 
the plain people here and everywhere throughout the world, the 
people who enjoy no privilege and have very simple and unsophis- 
ticated standards of right and wrong, is the air all governments 
must henceforth breathe if they would live. It is in the full, dis- 
closing light of that thought that all policies must be conceived and 
executed in this midday hour of the world’s life. German rulers 
have been able to upset the peace of the world only because the 
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German people were not suffered under their tutelage to share the 
comradeship of the other peoples of the world, either in thought or 
in purpose. They were allowed to have no’ opinion of their own 
which might be set up as a rule of conduct for those who exercised 
authority over them. But the congress that concludes this war 
will feel the full strength of the tides that run now in the hearts and 
consciences of free men everywhere. Its conclusions will run with 
these tides. . 

All these things have been true from the very beginning of this 
stupendous war; and I cannot help thinking that if they had been 
made plain at the very outset the sympathy and enthusiasm of the 
Russian people might have been once for all enlisted on the side of 
the Allies, suspicion and distrust swept away, and a real lasting 
union of purpose effected. Had they believed these things at the 
very moment of their revolution, and had they been confirmed in 
that belief since, the sad reverses which have recently marked the 
progress of their affairs toward an ordered and stable government of 
free men might have been avoided. The Russian people have been 
poisoned by the very same falsehoods that have kept the German 
people in the dark, and the poison has been administered by the 
very same hands. The only possible antidote is the truth. It 
cannot be uttered too plainly or too often. 

From every point of view, therefore, it has seemed to be my duty 
to speak these declarations of purpose, to add these specific inter- 
pretations to what I took the liberty of saying to the Senate in 
January. Our entrance into the war has not altered our attitude 
toward the settlement that must come when it is over. 

When I said in January that the nations of the world were entitled 
not only to free pathways upon the sea, but also to assured and 
unmolested access to those pathways, I was thinking, and I am 
thinking now, not of the smaller and weaker nations alone, which 
need our countenance and support, but also of the great and powerful 
nations, and of our present enemies, as well as our present associates 
in the war. 1 was thinking, and am thinking now of Austria herself 
among the rest, as well as of Serbia and of Poland. Justice and 
equality of rights can be had only at a great price. We are seeking 
permanent, not temporary, foundations for the peace of the world, 
and must seek them’ candidly and fearlessly. As always, the right 
will prove to be the expedient. 
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What shall we do, then, to push this great war of freedom and 
justice to its righteous conclusion? We must clear away with a 
thorough hand all impediments to success and we must make every 
adjustment of law that will facilitate the full and free use of our 
whole capacity and force as a fighting unit. 

One very embarrassing obstacle that stands in our way is that we 
are at war with Germany, but not with her allies. I therefore very 
earnestly recommend that the Congress immediately declare the 
United States in a state of war with Austria-Hungary. Does it 
seem strange to you that this should be the conclusion of the argu- 
ment I have just addressed to you? It is not. It is, in fact, the 
inevitable logic of what I have said. Austria-Hungary is for the 
time being not her own mistress, but simply the vassal of the German 
government. We must face the facts as they are and act upon 
them without sentiment in this stern business. The government 
of Austria-Hungary is not acting upon its own initiative or in response 
to the wishes and feelings of its own peoples, but as the instrument 
of another nation. We must meet its force with our own and regard 
the Central Powers as but one. The war can be successfully con- 
ducted in no other way. The same logic would lead also to a declara- 
tion of war against Turkey and Bulgaria. They also are the tools 
of Germany. But they are mere tools, and do not yet stand in the 
direct path of our necessary action. We shall go wherever the neces- 
sities of this war carry us, but it seems to me that we should go only 
where immediate and practical considerations lead us and not heed 
any others. 

The financial and military measures which must be adopted will 
suggest themselves as the war and its undertakings develop, but I 
will take the liberty of proposing to you certain other acts of legisla- 
tion which seem to me to be needed for the support of the war and 
for the release of our whole force and energy. 

It will be necessary to extend in certain particulars the legislation 
of the last session with regard to alien enemies; and also necessary, 
I believe, to create a very definite and particular control over the 
entrance and departure of all persons into and from the United 
States. 

Legislation should be enacted defining as a criminal offense every 
willful violation of the Presidential proclamations relating to alien 
enemies promulgated under Section 4067 of the Revised Statutes, 
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and providing appropriate punishments; and women as well as men 
should be included under the terms of the acts placing restraints 
upon alien enemies. It is likely that as time goes on many alien 
enemies will be willing to be fed and housed at the expense of the 
government in the detention camps, and it would be the purpose of 
the legislation I have suggested to confine offenders among them in | 
penitentiaries and other similar institutions, where they could be 
made to work, as other criminals do. 

Recent experience has convinced me that the Congress must go 
further in authorizing the government to set limits to prices. The 
law of supply and demand, I am sorry to say, has been replaced by 
the law of unrestrained selfishness. While we have eliminated 
profiteering in several branches of industry it still runs impudently 
rampant in others. The farmers, for example, complain with a 
great deal of justice that, while the regulation of food prices restricts 
their incomes, no restraints are placed upon the prices of most of 
the things they must themselves purchase; and similar inequalities 
obtain on all sides. 

It is imperatively necessary that the consideration of the full use 
of the water power of the country, and also the consideration of the 
systematic and yet economical development of such of the natural 
resources of the country as are still under the control of the Federal 
government, should be immediately resumed and affirmatively 
and constructively dealt with at the earliest possible moment. The 
pressing need of such legislation is daily becoming more obvious. 

The legislation proposed at the last session with regard to regu- 
lated combinations among our exporters, in order to provide for our 
foreign trade a more effective organization and method of co-opera- 
tion, ought by all means to be completed at this session. 

And I beg that the members of the House of Representatives will 
permit me to express the opinion that it will be impossible to deal 
in any way but a very wasteful and extravagant fashion with the 
enormous appropriations of the public moneys which must continue 
to be made, if the war is to be properly sustained, unless the House 
will consent to return to its former practice of initiating and pre- 
paring all appropriation bills through a single committee, in order 
that responsibility may be centered, expenditures standardized and 
made uniform, and waste and duplication as much as possible 


avoided. 
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Additional legislation may also become necessary before the 
present Congress adjourns in order to effect the most efficient co- 
ordination and operation of the railway and other transportation 
systems of the country; but to that I shall, if circumstances should 
demand, call the attention of Congress upon another occasion. 

If I have overlooked anything that ought to be done for the more 
effective conduct of the war, your own counsels will supply the 
omission. What I am perfectly clear about is that in the present 
session of the Congress our whole attention and energy should be 
concentrated on the vigorous and rapid and successful prosecution 
of the great task of winning the war. 

We can do this with all the greater zeal and enthusiasm because 
we know that for us this is a war of high principle, debased by no 
selfish ambition of conquest or spoliation; because we know, and all 
the world knows, that we have been forced into it to save the very 
institutions we live under from corruption and destruction. The 
purposes of the Central Powers strike straight at the very heart of 
everything we believe in; their methods of warfare outrage every 
principle of humanity and of knightly honor; their intrigue has cor- 
rupted the very thought and spirit of many of our people; their 
sinister and secret diplomacy has sought to take our very territory 
away from us and disrupt the union of the states. Our safety would 
be at an end, our honor forever sullied and brought into contempt 
were we to permit their triumph. They are striking at the very 
existence of democracy and liberty. 

It is because it is for us a war of high, disinterested purpose, in 
which all the free peoples of the world are banded together for the 
vindication of right, a war for the preservation of our nation and of 
all that it has held dear of principle and of purpose, that we feel our- 
selves doubly constrained to propose for its outcome only that 
which is righteous and of irreproachable intention, for our foes as 
well as for our friends. The cause being just and holy, the settle- 
ment must be of like motive and quality. For this we can fight, 
but for nothing less noble or less worthy of our traditions. For this 
cause we entered the war and for this cause will we battle until the 
last gun is fired. 

I have spoken plainly, because this seems to me the time when it 
is most necessary to speak plainly, in order that all the world may 
know that even in the heat and ardor of the struggle and when our 
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whole thought is of carrying the war through to its end we have not 
forgotten any ideal or principle for which the name of America has 
been held in honor among the nations and for which it has been our 
glory to contend in the great generations that went before us. A 
supreme moment of history has come. The eyes of the people have 
been opened and they see. The hand of God is laid upon the nations. 
He will show them favor, I devoutly believe, only if they rise to the 
clear heights of His own justice and mercy. 


THE PRESIDENT’S PEACE PROGRAM 


[Editor’s Note:—On January 8, 1918, President Wilson, with but an hour’s 
notice, appeared before Congress and presented a concrete and specific program 
for world peace. His proposition was so fundamental, so completely based upon 
universal and unchanging principle, that it left no opportunity for argument to 
those who might desire to oppose it. He declared the program which he presented 
to be the voice, the desire, of ‘“‘the new world in which we now live”. Coming at 
a juncture so acute, it caught the ear of the world, and was given a circulation 
and a reading more extensive, doubtless, than was ever before accorded to the 
words of any man. It at once became a controlling factor in shaping the destinies 
of the nations and of the human race.] 


Gentlemen of the Congress: 


Once more, as repeatedly before, the spokesmen of the Central 
Empires have indicated their desire to discuss the objects of the war 
and the possible basis of a general peace. Parleys have been in 
progress at Brest-Litovsk between Russian representatives and repre- 
sentatives of the Central Powers to which the attention of all the 
belligerents has been invited for the purpose of ascertaining whether 
it may be possible to extend these parleys into a general conference 
with regard to terms of peace and settlement. 

The Russian representatives presented not only a perfectly definite 
statement of the principles upon which they would be willing to 
conclude peace, but also an equally definite program of the con- 
crete application of those principles. The representatives of the 
Central Powers, on their part, presented an outline of settlement 
which, if much less definite, seemed susceptible of liberal interpre- 
tation until their specific program of practical terms was added. 

That program proposed no concessions at all either to the sover- 
eignty of Russia or to the preferences of the population with whose 
fortunes it dealt, but meant, in a word, that the Central Powers 
were to keep every foot of territory their armed forces had occupied 
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—every province, every city, every point of vantage—as a permanent 
addition to their territories and their power. 

It is a reasonable conjecture that the general principles of settle- 
ment, which they at first suggested, originated with the more liberal 
statesmen of Germany and Austria, the men who have begun to 
feel the force of their own peoples’ thought and purpose, while the 
concrete terms of actual settlement came from the military leaders 
who have no thought but to keep what they have got. The negotia- 
tions have been broken off. The Russian representatives were 
sincere and in earnest. They can not entertain such proposals of 
conquest and domination. 

The whole incident is full of significance. It is also full of per- 
plexity. With whom are the Russian representatives dealing? 
For whom are the representatives of the Central Empires speaking? 
Are they speaking for the majorities of their respective parliaments 
or for the minority parties, that military and imperialistic minority 
which has so far dominated their whole policy and controlled the 
affairs of Turkey and of the Balkan states which have felt obliged 
to become their associates in this war? The Russian representa- 
tives have insisted, very justly, very wisely, and in the true spirit of 
modern democracy that the conferences they have been holding 
with the Teutonic and Turkish statesmen should be held within 
open, not closed doors, and all the world has been audience, as was 
desired. 

To whom have we been listening, then? To those who speak the 
spirit and intention of the resolutions of the German Reichstag of 
the ninth of July, last, the spirit and intention of the liberal leaders 
and parties of Germany, or to those who resist and defy that spirit 
and intention and insist upon conquest and subjugation? Or are 
we listening, in fact, to both, unreconciled and in open and hopeless 
contradiction? These are very serious and pregnant questions. 
Upon the answer to them depends the peace of the world. 

But whatever the results of the parleys at Brest-Litovsk, what- 
ever the confusions of counsel and of purpose in the utterances of 
the spokesmen of the Central Powers, they have again attempted 
to acquaint the world with their objects in the war and have again 
challenged their adversaries to say what their objects are and what 
sort of settlement they would deem just and satisfactory. There is 
no good reason why that challenge should not be responded to, and 
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responded to with the utmost candor. We did not wait for it. Not 
once, but again and again, we have laid our whole thought and pur- 
pose before the world, not in general terms only, but each time with 
sufficient definition to make it clear what sort of definitive terms of 
settlement must necessarily spring out of them. 

Within the last week Mr. Lloyd George has spoken with admirable 
candor and in admirable spirit for the people and government of 
Great Britain. There is no confusion of counsel among the adver- 
saries of the Central Powers, no uncertainty of principle, no vague- 
ness of detail. The only secrecy of counsel, the only lack of fearless 
frankness, the only failure to make definite statement of the objects 
of the war, lies with Germany and her allies. 

The issues of life and death hang upon these definitions. No 
statesman who has the least conception of his responsibility ought 
for a moment to permit himself to continue this tragical and appall- 
ing outpouring of blood and treasure, unless he is sure beyond a 
peradventure that the objects of the vital sacrifice are part and 
parcel of the very life of society and that the people for whom he 
speaks think them right and imperative as he does. 

There is, moreover, a voice calling for these definitions of prin- 
ciple and cf purpose which is, it seems to me, more thrilling and 
more compelling than any cf the many moving voices with which 
the troubled air of the world is filled. It is the voice of the Russian 
people. They are prostrate and all but helpless, it would seem, 
before the grim power of Germany, which has hitherto known no 
relenting and no pity. Their power, apparently, is shattered. And 
yet their soul is not subservient. They will not yield either in prin- 
ciple or in action. Their conception of what is right, of what is 
humane and honorable for them to accept, has been stated with a 
frankness, a largeness of view, a generosity of spirit and a universal 
human sympathy which must challenge the admiration of every 
friend of mankind; and they have refused to compound their ideals 
or desert others that they themselves may be safe. 

They call to us to say what it is that we desire, in what, if in any- 
thing, our purpose and our spirit Ciffer from theirs; and I believe that 
the people of the United States would wish me to respond with 
utter simplicity and frankness. Whether their present leaders 
believe it or not, it is our heartfelt desire and hope that some way 
may be opened whereby we may be privileged to assist the people 
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of Russia to attain their utmost hope of liberty and ordered peace. 

It will be our wish and purpose that the processes of peace, when 
they are begun, shall be absolutely open and that they shall involve 
and permit henceforth no secret understandings of any kind. The 
day of conquest and aggrandizement is gone by; so is also the day 
of secret covenants entered into in the interest of particular govern- 
ments and likely at some unlooked-for moment to upset the peace 
of the world. It is this happy fact, now clear to the view of every 
public man whose thoughts do not still linger in an age that is dead 
and gone, which makes it possible for every nation whose purposes 
are consistent with justice and the peace of the world to avow now 
or at any other time the objects it has in view. 

We entered this war because violations of right had occurred 
which touched us to the quick and made the life of our own people 
impossible unless they were corrected and the world secured once 
for all against their recurrence. What we demand in this war, 
therefore, is nothing peculiar to ourselves. It is that the world be 
made fit and safe to live in; and mainly, that it be made safe for 
every peace-loving nation, which, like our own, wishes to live its 
own life, determine its own institutions, be assured of justice and 
fair dealing by the other peoples of the world, as against force and 
selfish aggression. All the peoples of the world are in effect partners 
in this interest and for our own part we see very clearly that unless 
justice be done to others, it will not be done to us. The program of 
the world’s peace, therefore, is our program, and that program, the 
only possible program, as we see it, is this: 

I. Open covenants of peace, openly arrived at, after which there 
shall be no private international understandings of any kind, but 
diplomacy shall proceed always frankly and in the public view. 

II. Absolute freedom of navigation upon the seas, outside terri- 
torial waters, alike in peace and in war, except as the seas may be 
closed in whole or in part by international action for the enforce- 
ment of international covenants. 

III. The removal, so far as possible, of all economic barriers and 
the establishment of equality of trade conditions among all the 
nations consenting to the peace and associating themselves for its 
maintenance. 

IV. Adequate guarantees given and taken that national armaments 
will be reduced to the lowest point consistent with domestic safety. 
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v. A free, open-minded and absolutely impartial adjustment of 
all colonial claims, based upon a strict observance of the principle 
that in determining all such questions of sovereignty the interests 
of the populations concerned must have equal weight with the 
equitable claims of the government whose title is to be determined. 

VI. The evacuation of all Russian territory and such a settlement 
of all questions affecting Russia as will secure the best and freest 
co-operation of the other nations of the world in obtaining for her an 
unhampered and unembarrassed opportunity for the independent 
determination of her own political development and national policy, 
and assure her of a sincere welcome into the society of free nations 
under institutions of her own choosing; and, more than a welcome, 
assistance also of every kind that she may need and may herself 
desire. The treatment accorded Russia by her sister nations in 
the months to come will be the acid test of their good will, of their 
comprehension of her needs as distinguished from their own interests, 
and of their intelligent and unselfish sympathy. 

VII. Belgium, the whole world will agree, must be evacuated and 
restored, without any attempt to limit the sovereignty which she 
enjoys in common with all other free nations. No other single act 
will serve as this will serve to restore confidence among the nations 
in the laws which they have themselves set and determined for the 
government of their relations with one another. Without this 
healing act the whole structure and validity of international law 
is forever impaired. 

VIII. All French territory should be freed and the invaded por- 
tions restored, and the wrong done to France by Prussia in 1871 in 
the matter of Alsace-Lorraine, which has unsettled the peace of the 
world for nearly fifty years, should be righted, in order that peace 
may once more be made secure in the interest of all. 

IX. A readjustment of the frontiers of Italy should be effected 
along clearly recognizable lines of nationality. 

X. The peoples of Austria-Hungary, whose place among the 
nations we wish to see safeguarded and assured, should be accorded 
the freest opportunity of autonomous development. 

XI. Roumania, Serbia and Montenegro should be evacuated; 
occupied territories restored; Serbia accorded free and secure access 
to the sea; and the relations of the several Balkan states to one 
another determined by friendly counsel along historically established 
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lines of allegiance and nationality; and international guarantees of 
the political and economic independence and territorial integrity 
of the several Balkan states should be entered into. 

XII. The Turkish portions of the present Ottoman Empire should 
be assured a secure sovereignty, but the other nationalities which 
are now under Turkish rule should be assured an undoubted security 
of life and an absolutely unmolested opportunity of autonomous 
development, and the Dardanelles should be permanently opened 
as a free passage to the ships and commerce of all nations under 
international guarantees. 

XIII. An independent Polish state should be erected, which 
should include the territories inhabited by indisputably Polish 
populations, which should be assured a free and secure access to the 
sea, and whose political and economic independence and territorial 
integrity should be guaranteed by international covenant. 

XIV. A general association of nations must be formed under 
specific covenants for the purpose of affording mutual guarantee of 
political independence and territorial integrity to great and small 
states alike. 

In regard to these essential rectifications of wrong and assertions 
of right we feel ourselves to be intimate partners of all the govern- 
ments and peoples associated together against the imperialists. 
We can not be separated in interest or divided in purpose. We stand 
together until the end. 

For such arrangements and covenants we are willing to fight and 
to continue to fight until they are achieved; but only because we 
wish the right to prevail and desire a just and stable peace, such as 
can be secured only by removing the chief provocations to war, 
which this program does remove. We have no jealousy of German 
greatness, and there is nothing in this program that impairs it. We 
grudge her no achievement or distinction of learning or of pacific 
enterprise such as have made her record very bright and very en- 
viable. We do not wish to injure her or to block in any way her 
legitimate influence or power. We do not wish to fight her either 
with arms or with hostile arrangements of trade, if she is willing to 
associate herself with us and the other peace-loving nations of the 
world in covenants of justice and law and fair dealing. We wish her 
only to accept a place of equality among the peoples of the world— 
the new world in which we now live—instead of a place of mastery. 
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Neither do we presume to suggest to her any alteration or modifica- 
tion of her institutions. But it is necessary, we must frankly say, 
and necessary as a preliminary to any intelligent dealings with her 
on our part, that we should know whom her spokesmen speak for 
when they speak to us, whether for the Reichstag majority or for 
the military party and the men whose creed is imperial domination. 

We have spoken now, surely, in terms too concrete to admit of 
any further doubt or question. An evident principle runs through 
the whole program I have outlined. It is the principle of justice to 
all peoples and nationalities and their right to live on equal terms 
of liberty and safety with one another, whether they be strong or 
weak. Unless this principle be made its foundation no part of the 
structure of international justice can stand. 

The people of the United States could act upon no other principle, 
and to the vindication of this principle they are ready to devote 
their lives, their honor, and everything that they possess. The 
moral climax of this, the culminating and final war for human liberty 
has come, and they are ready to put their own strength, their own 
highest purpose, their own integrity and devotion to the test. 


AFTERWORD 


“‘Where there is no vision the people perish.’’ In the great world 
war waged in Europe, civilization was subjected to such a strain 
as it had never before known. Nations trembled on the brink of 
chaos. For three years, the peoples of the world, burdened with 
the sacrifices and sorrows of the cruel and relentless strife, had 
grieved in vain. For what are we fighting? And whither is the 
way of peace? Only the voice of super-wisdom could answer. 

From the beginning, above the storm and clamor, the voice of 
Woodrow Wilson, ever rising to higher and clearer notes, proclaimed the 
way of peace, until in this last address he caught the ear of the world, 
and was everywhere recognized as the Spokesman for Humanity. 

The dream of an idealist! Perhaps, but right ideas, right ideals, are 
omnipotent. No question in mathematics, harmonics, physics, 
politics, or ethics, is ever settled until it is settled right. Only 
such a dream could awaken the world from the mad nightmare into 
which it had fallen. In this way alone lie peace and safety.—Editor. 
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CHAPTER VII 


HISTORIC DOCUMENTS 
FOREWORD 


HERE are certain papers and documents which 
. mark the great epochs in the history of the United 
States. Every reader and student of the history 
of the country should be familiar with these very 
important historic records. 

It therefore has been thought well to include 
certain of these epochal documents in the text 
of “The Library of American History’. 

In these stirring latter days interest in our great democratic 
republic is tremendously aroused and stimulated, both at home 
and abroad. In these luminous documents will be found the guid- 
ing lights and the foundation principles upon which the permanency 
of the great nation rests. 

The United States has been called to a high mission among the 
nations. The democracy of the United States stands as the ante- 
type of the world democracy which is to come. As a stream can 
rise no higher than its source, so a true democracy cannot rise above 
the level of the citizenship which composes it. 

If the United States, therefore, is to stand as the world model of 
a government “‘of the people, by the people, for the people’, our 
citizenship must be maintained at the highest standard of intelli- 
gence, as well as of patriotism and altruism. 

These papers mark the stepping stones by which our country has 
found its way to freedom, prosperity and happiness. 
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THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 
In Congress, July 4, 1776 
The Unanimous Declaration of the Thirteen United States of America 


[Editor’s Note: Readers of this History have found described in their 
proper chronological place the circumstances which led up to the production of 
this immortal document. There is, perhaps, no other paper in the archives of 
the world which has meant so much for human progress and the happiness of the 
race as this. The principles it expresses are fundamental and eternal, and remain 
true for all peoples and all time.] 

When in the Course of human events, it becomes necessary for 
one people to dissolve the political bands which have connected 
them with another, and to assume among the Powers of the earth, 
the separate and equal station to which the Laws of Nature and 
of Nature’s God entitle them, a decent respect to the opinions of 
mankind requires that they should declare the causes which impel 
them to the separation. 

We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are created 
equal, that they are endowed by their Creator with certain unalien- 
able Rights, that among these are Life, Liberty and the pursuit of 
Happiness. That to secure these rights, Governments are instituted 
among Men, deriving their just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned. That whenever any Form of Government becomes destruc- 
tive of these ends, it is the Right of the People to alter or to abolish 
it, and to institute new Government, laying its foundation on such 
principles and organizing its powers in such form, as to them shall 
seem most likely to effect their Safety and Happiness. Prudence, 
indeed, will dictate that Governments long established should not 
be changed for light and transient causes; and accordingly all expe- 
rience hath shown that mankind are more disposed to suffer, while 
evils are sufferable, than to right themselves by abolishing the forms 
to which they are accustomed. But when a long train of abuses and 
usurpations, pursuing invariably the same Object evinces a design 
to reduce them under absolute Despotism, it is their right, it is their 
duty, to throw off such Government, and to provide new Guards for 
their future security.—Such has been the patient sufferance of these 
Colonies; and such is now the necessity which constrains them to 
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alter their former Systems of Government. The history of the 
present King of Great Britain is a history of repeated injuries and 
usurpations, all having in direct object the establishment of an 
absolute Tyranny over these States. To prove this, let Facts be 
submitted to a candid world. 

He has refused his Assent to Laws, the most wholesome and 
necessary for the public good. 

He has forbidden his Governors to pass Laws of immediate and 
pressing importance, unless suspended in their operation till his 
Assent should be obtained; and when so suspended, he has utterly 
neglected to attend to them. : 

He has refused to pass other Laws for the accommodation of 
large districts of people, unless those people would relinquish the 
right of Representation in the Legislature, a right inestimable to 
them and formidable to tyrants only. 

He has called together legislative bodies at places unusual, uncom- 
fortable, and distant from the depository of their Public Records, 
for the sole purpose of fatiguing them into compliance with his 
measures. 

He has dissolved Representative Houses repeatedly, for opposing 
with manly firmness his invasions on the rights of the people. 

He has refused for a long time, after such dissolutions, to cause 
others to be elected; whereby the Legislative Powers, incapable of 
Annihilation, have returned to the People at large for their exercise; 
the State remaining in the meantime exposed to all the dangers of 
invasion from without, and convulsions within. 

He has endeavoured to prevent the population of these States; 
for that purpose obstructing the Laws for Naturalization of For- 
eigners; refusing to pass others to encourage their migration hither, 
and raising the conditions of new Appropriations of Lands. 

He has obstructed the Administration of Justice, by refusing his 
Assent to Laws for establishing Judiciary Powers. 

He has made Judges dependent on his Will alone, for the tenure 
of their offices, and the amount and payment of their salaries. 

He has erected a multitude of New Offices, and sent hither swarms 
of Officers to harass our People, and eat out their substance. 
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He has kept among us, in times of peace, Standing Armies with- 
out the Consent of our legislature. : 

He has affected to render the Military independent of and superior 
to the Civil Power. 

He has combined with others to subject us to a jurisdiction for- 
eign to our constitution, and unacknowledged by our laws; giving 
his Assent to their Acts of pretended Legislation: 

For quartering large bodies of armed troops among us: 

For protecting them, by a mock Trial, from Punishment for any 
Murders which they should commit on the Inhabitants of these 
States: 

For cutting off our Trade with all parts of the world: 

For imposing taxes on us without our Consent: 

For depriving us, in many cases, of the benefits of Trial by 
Jury: 

For transporting us beyond Seas to be tried for pretended 
offences: 

For abolishing the free System of English Laws in a neighbouring 
Province, establishing therein an Arbitrary government, and en- 
larging its Boundaries so as to render it at once an example and 
fit instrument for introducing the same absolute rule into these 
Colonies: 

For taking away our Charters, abolishing our most valuable Laws, 
and altering fundamentally the Forms of our Government: 

For suspending our own Legislatures, and declaring themselves 
invested with Power to legislate for us in all cases whatsoever. 

He has abdicated Government here, by declaring us out of his 
Protection and waging War against us. 

He has plundered our seas, ravaged our Coasts, burnt our towns, 
and destroyed the lives of our people. 

He is at this time transporting large armies of foreign mercenaries 
to complete the works of death, desolation and tyranny, already 
begun with circumstances of Cruelty and perfidy searcely paralleled 
in the most barbarous ages, and totally unworthy the Head of a 
civilized nation. 
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He has constrained our fellow Citizens taken Captive on the high 
Seas to bear Arms against their Country, to become the execu- 
tioners of their friends and Brethren, or to fall themselves by their 
Hands. 

He has excited domestic insurrections amongst us, and has en- 
deavoured to bring on the inhabitants of our frontiers, the merciless 
Indian Savages, whose known rule of warfare, is an undistinguished 
destruction of all ages, sexes and conditions. 

In every stage of these Oppressions We have Petitioned for Re- 
dress in the most humble terms: Our repeated Petitions have been 
answered only by repeated injury. A Prince, whose character is 
thus marked by every act which may define a Tyrant, is unfit to be 
the ruler of a free People. 

Nor have We been wanting in attention to our British brethren. 
We have warned them from time to time of attempts by their legis- 
lature to extend an unwarrantable jurisdiction over us. We have 
reminded them of the circumstances of our emigration and settlement 
here. We have appealed to their native justice and magnanimity, 
and we have conjured them by the ties of our common kindred 
to disavow these usurpations, which would inevitably interrupt 
our connections and correspondence. They too have been deaf to 
the voice of justice and of consanguinity. We must, therefore, 
acquiesce in the necessity, which denounces our Separation, and 
hold them, as we hold the rest of mankind, Enemies in War, in 
Peace, Friends. 

We, therefore, the Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica, in General Congress Assembled, appealing to the Supreme 
Judge of the world for the rectitude of our intentions, do, in the 
Name, and by Authority of the good People of these Colonies, sol- 
emnly publish and declare, That these United Colonies are, and of 
Right ought to be Free and Independent States; that they are Ab- 
solved from all Allegiance to the British Crown, and that all politi- 
cal connection between them and the State of Great Britain, is and 
ought to be totally dissolved; and that as Free and Independent 
States, they have full Power to levy War, conclude Peace, contract 
Alliances, establish Commerce, and to do all other Acts and Things 
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which Independent States may of right do. And for the support of 
this Declaration, with a firm reliance on the Protection of Divine 
Providence, we mutually pledge to each other our Lives, our For- 


tunes and our sacred Honor. 
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FAC-SIMILE OF THE SIGNATURES TO THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 


New Hampshire—Josiah Bartlett, Wm. Whipple, Matthew 
Thornton. 

Massachusetts Bay—John Hancock, Saml. Adams, John Adams, 
Robt. Treat Paine, Elbridge Gerry. 

Connecticut—Roger Sherman, Sam’el Huntington, Wm. Wil- 
liams, Oliver Wolcott. 
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New York—Wm. Floyd, Phil. Livingston, Frans. Lewis, Lewis 
Morris. 

Rhode Island—Step. Hopkins, William Ellery. 

New Jersey—Richd. Stockton, Jno. Witherspoon, Fras. Hop- 
kinson, John Hart, Abra. Clark. 

Pennsylvania—Robt. Morris, Benjamin Rush, Benja. Frank- 
lin, John Morton, Geo. Clymer, Jas. Smith, Geo. Taylor, James 
Wilson, Geo. Ross. 

Delaware—Caesar Rodney, Geo. Read, Tho. M’Kean. 

Maryland—Samuel Chase, Wm. Paca, Thos. Stone, Charles 
Carroll of Carrollton. 

Virginia—George Wythe, Richard Henry Lee, Th. Jefferson, Benja. 
Harrison, Thos. Nelson, jr., Francis Lightfoot Lee, Carter Braxton. 

North Carolina—Wm. Hooper, Joseph Hewes, John Penn. 

South Carolina—Edward Rutledge, Thos. Heyward, Junr., 
Thomas Lynch, Junr., Arthur Middleton. 

Georgia—Button Gwinnett, Lyman Hall, Geo. Walton. 


ARTICLES OF CONFEDERATION AND PERPETUAL UNION 


Between the States of New Hampshire, Massachusetts Bay, 
Rhode Island and Providence Plantations, Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina and Georgia. 


[Editor’s Note: The Articles of Confederation were drawn up by a committee 
of gentlemen, who were appointed by Congress for this purpose, June 12, 1776, 
and finally adopted November 15, 17 77. The committee were Messrs. Bartlett, 
Samuel Adams, Hopkins, Sherman, R. R. Livingston, Dickinson, M’Kean, Stone, 
Nelson, Howes, E. Rutledge, and Gwinnett.] 


ARTICLE I 
The style of this confederacy shall be “THE UNITED STATES 


OF AMERICA”. 
ARTICLE II 


Each State retains its sovereignty, freedom, and independence, 
and every power, jurisdiction, and right, which is not by this con- 
federation expressly delegated to the United States in Congress 


assembled. 
ARTICLE III 


The said States hereby severally enter into a firm league of friend- 
ship with each other, for their common defence, the security of their 
liberties, and their mutual and general welfare, binding themselves 
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to assist each other against all force offered to, or attacks made upon 
them, or any of them, on account of religion, sovereignty, trade, 
or any other pretence whatever. : 

ARTICLE IV 

Section 1.—The better to secure and perpetuate mutual friend- 
ship and intercourse among the people of the different States in 
this union, the free inhabitants of each of these States—paupers, 
vagabonds, and fugitives from justice excepted—shall be entitled 
to all privileges and immunities of free citizens in the several States; 
and the people of each State shall have free ingress and egress to 
and from any other State, and shall enjoy therein all the privileges 
of trade and commerce, subject to the same duties, impositions, 
and restrictions, as the inhabitants thereof respectively; provided, 
that such restrictions shall not extend so far as to prevent the re- 
moval of property imported into any State, to any other State, of 
which the owner is an inhabitant; provided, also, that no imposition, 
duties, or restriction, shall be laid by any State on the property of 
the United States, or either of them. 

Sec. 2.—If any person, guilty of, or charged with treason, felony, 
or other high misdemeanor, in any State, shall flee from justice, 
and be found in any of the United States, he shall, upon the demand 
of the Governor or executive power of the State from which he fled, 
be delivered up and removed to the State having jurisdiction of 
his offence. 

Sec. 8.—Full faith and credit shall be given, in each of these 
States, to the records, acts, and judicial proceedings of the courts 
and magistrates of every other State. 


ARTICLE V 

Section 1.—For the more convenient management of the general 
interests of the United States, delegates shall be annually appointed 
in such manner as the legislature of each State shall direct, to meet 
in Congress on the first Monday in November in every year, with 
a power reserved to each State to recall its delegates, or any of 
them, at any time within the year, and to send others in their stead, 
for the remainder of the year. 

Sec. 2.—No State shall be represented in Congress by less than 
two, nor more than seven members; and no person shall be capable 
of being a delegate for more than three years, in any term of six 
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years; nor shall any person, being a delegate, be capable of holding 
any office under the United States, for which he, or any other for 
his benefit, receives any salary, fees, or emolument, of any kind. 

Sec. 3.—Each State shall maintain its own delegates in a meeting 
of the States, and while they act as members of the committee of 
these States. 

Sec. 4.—In determining questions in the United States in Con- 
gress assembled, each State shall have one vote. 

Sec. 5.—Freedom of speech and debate in Congress shall not be 
impeached or questioned in any court or place out of Congress, and 
the members of Congress shall be protected in their persons’ from 
arrests and imprisonments during the time of their going to and 
from, and attendance on Congress, except for treason, felony, or 
breach of the peace. 

ARTICLE VI 

Section 1.—No State, without the consent of the United States 
in Congress assembled, shall send any embassy to, or receive any 
embassy from, or enter into any conference, agreement, alliance, or 
treaty with any king, prince, or State, nor shall any person holding 
any office of profit or trust under the United States, or any of them, 
accept of any present, emolument, office, or title, of any kind what- 
ever, from any king, prince, or foreign State; nor shall the United 
States in Congress assembled, or any of them, grant any title of 
nobility. 

Sec. 2.—No two or more States shall enter into any treaty, con- 
federation, or alliance whatever, between them, without the consent 
of the United States in Congress assembled, specifying accurately 
the purposes for which the same is to be entered into, and how long 
it shall continue. 

Sec. 3.—No State shall lay any imposts or duties which may 
interfere with any stipulations in treaties entered into by the United 
States in Congress assembled, with any king, prince, or State, in 
pursuance of any treaties already proposed by Congress to the 
courts of France and Spain. 

Sec. 4.—No vessels of war shall be kept up in time of peace by 
any State, except such number only as shall be deemed necessary 
by the United States in Congress assembled, for the defence of such 
State, or its trade; nor shall any body of forces be kept up by any 
State, in time of peace, except such number only as, in the judg- 
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ment of the United States in Congress assembled, shall be deemed 
requisite to garrison the forts necessary for the defence of such State; 
but every State shall always keep up a well-regulated and dis- 
ciplined militia, sufficiently armed and accoutred, and shall provide 
and constantly have ready for use, in public stores, a due number of 
field-pieces and tents, and a proper quantity of arms, ammunition, 
and camp equipage. 

Sec, 5,—No State shall engage in any war without the consent of 
the United States in Congress assembled, unless such State be 
actually invaded by enemies, or shall have received certain advice 
of a resolution being formed by some nation of Indians to invade 
such State, and the danger is so imminent as not to admit of delay 
till the United States in Congress assembled can be consulted; nor 
shall any State grant commissions to any ships or vessels of war, 
nor letters of marque or reprisal, except it be after a declaration of 
war by the United States in Congress assembled, and then only 
against the kingdom or State, and the subjects thereof, against 
which war has been so declared, and under such regulations as 
shall be established by the United States in Congress assembled, 
unless such State be infested by pirates, in which case vessels of war 
may be fitted out for that occasion, and kept so long as the danger 
shall continue, or until the United States in Congress assembled 
shall determine otherwise. 

ARTICLE VII 


When land forces are raised by any State for the common defence, 
all officers of or under the rank of colonel, shall be appointed by the 
legislature of each State respectively by whom such forces shall be 
raised, or in such manner as such State shall direct, and all vacancies 
shall be filled up by the State which first made the appointment. 


ARTICLE VIII 


All charges of war, and all other expenses that shall be incurred 
for the common defence or general welfare, and allowed by the 
United States in Congress assembled, shall be defrayed out of a 
common treasury, which shall be supplied by the several States, in 
proportion to the value of all land within each State, granted to or 
surveyed for any person, as such land and the buildings and im- 
provements thereon shall be estimated, according to such mode as 
the United States in Congress assembled shall, from time to time, 
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direct and appoint. The taxes for paying that proportion shall be 
laid and levied by the authority and direction of the legislatures 
of the several States within the time agreed upon by the United 
States in Congress assembled. 


ARTICLE IX 


Section 1.—The United States in Congress assembled shall have 
the sole and exclusive right and power of determining on peace and 
war, except in the cases mentioned in the sixth article, of sending 
and receiving ambassadors; entering into treaties and _ alliances, 
provided that no treaty of commerce shall be made, whereby the 
legislative power of the respective States shall be restrained from 
imposing such imposts and duties on foreigners, as their own people 
are subjected to, or from prohibiting the exportation or importation 
of any species of goods or commodities whatsoever; of establishing 
rules for deciding in all cases what captures on land or water shall 
be legal, and in what manner prizes taken by land or naval forces 
in the service of the United States shall be divided or appropriated; 
of granting letters of marque and reprisal in times of peace; appoint- 
ing courts for the trial of piracies and felonies committed on the 
high seas; and establishing courts for receiving and determining 
finally appeals in all cases of capture; provided, that no member of 
Congress shall be appointed a judge of any of the said courts. 

Sec. 2.The United States in Congress assembled shall also be 
the last resort on appeal in all disputes and differences now sub- 
sisting, or that hereafter may arise between two or more States 
concerning boundary, jurisdiction, or any other cause whatever; 
which authority shall always be exercised in the manner following: 
Whenever the legislative or executive authority or lawful agent of 
any State in controversy with another, shall present a petition to 
Congress, stating the matter in question, and praying for a hearing, 
notice thereof shall be given by order of Congress to the legislative 
or executive authority of the other State in controversy, and a day 
assigned for the appearance of the parties by their lawful agents, 
who shall then be directed to appoint, by joint consent, commis- 
sioners or judges to constitute a court for hearing and determining 
the matter in question; but if they can not agree, Congress shall 
name three persons out of each of the United States, and from the 
list of such persons each party shall alternately strike out one, the 
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petitioners beginning, until the number shall be reduced to thirteen; 
and from that number not less than seven, nor more than nine 
names, as Congress shall direct, shall, in the presence of Congress, 
be drawn out by lot; and the persons whose names shall be so drawn, 
or any five of them, shall be commissioners or judges to hear and 
finally determine the controversy, so always as a major part of the 
judges, who shall hear the cause, shall agree in the determination: 
and if either party shall neglect to attend at the day appointed, 
without showing reasons which Congress shall judge sufficient, or 
being present, shall refuse to strike, the Congress shall proceed to 
nominate three persons out of each State, and the secretary of Con- 
gress shall strike in behalf of such party absent or refusing; and 
the judgment and sentence of the court, to be appointed in the man- 
ner before prescribed, shall be final and conclusive; and if any of 
the parties shall refuse to submit to the authority of such court, or 
to appear or defend their claim or cause, the court shall nevertheless 
proceed to pronounce sentence, or judgment, which shall in like 
manner be final and decisive; the judgment or sentence and other 
proceedings being in either case transmitted to Congress, and lodged 
among the acts of Congress, for the security of the parties con- 
cerned: provided, that every commissioner, before he sits in judg- 
ment, shall take an oath, to be administered by one of the judges 
of the supreme or superior court of the State where the cause shall 
be tried, ‘‘well and truly to hear and determine the matter in ques- 
tion, according to the best of his judgment, without favor, affection, 
or hope of reward.”’ Provided, also, that no State shall be deprived 
of territory for the benefit of the United States. 

Sec. 3.—All controversies concerning the private right of soil 
claimed under different grants of two or more States, whose juris- 
diction, as they may respect such lands, and the States which passed 
such grants are adjusted, the said grants or either of them being 
at the same time claimed to have originated antecedent to such 
settlement of jurisdiction, shall, on the petition of either party to 
the Congress of the United States, be finally determined, as near as 
may be, in the same manner as is before prescribed for deciding 
disputes respecting territorial jurisdiction between different States. 

Sec. 4.—The United States in Congress assembled shall also 
have the sole and exclusive right and power of regulating the alloy 
and value of coin struck by their own authority, or by that of the 
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respective States; fixing the standard of weights and measures 
throughout the United States; regulating the trade, and managing 
all affairs with the Indians, not members of any of the States; pro- 
vided, that the legislative right of any State, within its own limits, 
be not infringed or violated; establishing and regulating post offices 
from one State to another throughout all the United States, and 
exacting such postage on the papers passing through the same, as 
may be requisite to defray the expenses of the said office; appointing 
all officers of the land forces in the service of the United States, 
excepting regimental officers; appointing all the officers of the naval 
forces, and commissioning all officers whatever in the service of 
the United States; making rules for the government and regulation 
of the said land and naval forces, and directing their operations. 

Sec. 5.—The United States in Congress assembled shall have 
authority to appoint a committee to sit in the recess of Congress, 
to be denominated, “A Committee of the States,’’ and to consist of 
one delegate from each State; and to appoint such other committees 
and civil officers as may be necessary for managing the general 
affairs of the United States under their direction; to appoint one of 
their number to preside; provided, that no person be allowed to 
serve in the office of president more than one year in any term of 
three years; to ascertain the necessary sums of money to be raised 
for the service of the United States, and to appropriate and apply 
the same for defraying the public expenses; to borrow money or 
emit bills on the credit of the United States, transmitting every 
half-year to the respective States an account of the sums of money 
so borrowed or emitted; to build and equip a navy; to agree upon 
the number of land forces, and to make requisitions from each State 
for its quota, in proportion to the number of white inhabitants in 
such State, which requisition shall be binding; and thereupon the 
legislature of each State shall appoint the regimental officers, raise 
the men, clothe, arm, and equip them, in a soldier-like manner, at 
the expense of the United States; and the officers and men so clothed, 
armed, and equipped, shall march to the place appointed, and within 
the time agreed on by the United States in Congress assembled; 
but if the United States in Congress assembled shall, on considera- 
{jon of circumstances, judge proper that any State should not raise 
men, or should raise a smaller number than its quota, and that any 
other State should raise a greater number of men than the quota 
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thereof, such extra number shall be raised, officered, clothed, armed, 
and equipped, in the same manner as the quota of such State, unless 
the legislature of such State shall judge that such ‘extra number 
can not be safely spared out of the same, in which case they shall 
raise, officer, clothe, arm, and equip, as many of such extra number 
as they judge can be safely spared, and the officers and men so 
clothed, armed, and equipped, shall march to the place appointed, 
and within the time agreed on by the United States in Congress 
assembled. __ 

Sec. 6.—The United States in Congress assembled shall never 
engage in a war, nor grant letters of marque and reprisal in time of 
peace, nor enter into any treaties or alliances, nor coin money, nor 
regulate the value thereof, nor ascertain the sums and expenses 
necessary for the defence and welfare of the United States, or any of 
them, nor emit bills, nor borrow money on the credit of the United 
States, nor appropriate money, nor agree upon the number of ves- 
sels of war to be built or purchased, or the number of land or sea 
forces to be raised, nor appoint a commander-in-chief of the army 
or navy, unless nine States assent to the same; nor shall a question 
on any other point, except for adjourning from day to day, be deter- 
mined, unless by the votes of a majority of the United States in 
Congress assembled. 

Sec. 7.—The Congress of the United States shall have power to 
adjourn to any time within the year, and to any place within the 
United States, so that no period of adjournment be for a longer 
duration than the space of six months, and shall publish the journal 
of their proceedings monthly, except such parts thereof relating to 
treaties, alliances, or military operations, as in their judgment 
require secrecy; and the yeas and nays of the delegates of each State, 
on any question, shall be entered on the journal, when it is desired 
by any delegate; and the delegates of a State, or any of them, at his 
or their request, shall be furnished with a transcript of the said 
journal, except such parts as are above excepted, to lay before the 
legislatures of the several States. 


ARTICLE, X 


The Committee of the States, or any nine of them, shall be 
authorized to execute, in the recess of Congress, such of the powers 
of Congress as the United States, in Congress assembled, by the con- 
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sent of nine States, shall, from time to time, think expedient to vest 
them with; provided, that no power be delegated to the said com- 
mittee, for the exercise of which, by the Articles of Confederation, 
the voice of nine States, in the Congress of the United States as- 
sembled, is requisite. 


ARTICLE XI 


Canada, acceding to this Confederation, and joining in the meas- 
ures of the United States, shall be admitted into and entitled to all 
the advantages of this Union; but no other colony shall be admitted 
into the same, unless such admission be agreed to by nine States. 


ARTICLE XII 


All bills of credit emitted, moneys borrowed, and debts con- 
tracted by or under the authority of Congress, before the assembling 
of the United States, in pursuance of the present Confederation, 
shall be deemed and considered asa charge against the United 
States, for payment and satisfaction whereof the said United States 
and the public faith are hereby solemnly pledged. 


ARTICLE XIII 


Every State shall abide by the determination of the United States 
in Congress assembled, in all questions which by this Confederation 
are submitted to them. And the articles of this Confederation 
shall be inviolably observed by every State, and the union shall be 
perpetual; nor shall any alteration at any time hereafter be made 
in any of them; unless such alteration be agreed to in a Congress of 
the United States, and be afterwards confirmed by the legislature 
of every State. 

And whereas, it hath pleased the great Governor of the world to 
incline the hearts of the legislatures we respectively represent in 
Congress to approve of, and to authorize us to ratify the said Articles 
of Confederation and Perpetual Union, Know ye, that we, the 
undersigned delegates, by virtue of the power and authority to us 
given for that purpose, do by these presents, in the name and in 
behalf of our respective constituents, fully and entirely ratify and 
confirm each and every of the said Articles of Confederation and 
Perpetual Union, and all and singular the matters and things therein 
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contained. And we do further solemnly plight and engage the 
faith of our respective constituents that they shall abide by the 
determinations of the United States in Congress assembled, in all 
questions which by the said Confederation are submitted to them; 
and that the articles thereof shall be inviolably observed by the 
States we respectively represent, and that the union shall be per- 
petual. In witness whereof, we have hereunto set our hands in 
Congress. 

Done at Philadelphia, in the State of Pennsylvania, the 

9th day of July, in the year of our Lord 1778, and in the 

third year of the Independence of America. 


New Hampshire.—Josiah Bartlett, John Wentworth, Jr. 

Massachusetts Bay.—John Hancock, Samuel Adams, Elbridge 
Gerry, Francis Dana, James Lovel, Samuel Holton. 

Rhode Island, ete.—William Ellery, Henry Marchant, John 
Collins. 

Connecticut.—Roger Sherman, Samuel Huntington, Oliver Wol- 
cott, Titus Hosmer, Andrew Adams. 

New York.—James Duane, Francis Lewis, William Duer, Gou- 
verneur Morris. 

New Jersey.—John Witherspoon, Nath. Scudder. 

Pennsylvania.—Robert Morris, Daniel Roberdeau, Jona Bayard 
Smith, William Clingan, Joseph Reed. 

Delaware.—Thomas M’Kean, John Dickinson, Nicholas Van 
Dyke. 

Maryland.—John Hanson, Daniel Carroll. 

Virginia.—Richard Henry Lee, John Banister, Thomas Adams, 
John Harvie, Francis Lightfoot Lee. 

North Carolina.—John Penn, Cons. Harnett, John Williams. 

South Carolina.—Henry Laurens, Wm. Henry Drayton, John 
Matthews, Richard Hutson, Thomas Heyward, Jr. 

Georgia.—John Walton, Edward Telfair, Edward Langworthy. 


The government formed under the foregoing Articles of Confederation, which 
went into effect on March 1, 1781, was without an executive and judiciary con- 
sisting simply of a congress of one house in which each State had one vote. As 
it had no power to enforce its laws upon the States, it soon fell into contempt, 


and on March 4, 1789, expired by limitation under the isi 
Constitution. provisions of the present 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


[Editor's Note: Inthe Revolutionary War the United States won independence, 
but in doing so the new nation passed to the very brink of ruin. Commerce, 
manufactures, trade, and industry had been destroyed; the currency was worth 
no more than the flimsy paper upon which the crude design was stamped; the 
gaunt, ragged soldiers, who tottered to their desolate homes, had not been paid, 
even in the miserable currency, for many months; thousands of hearthstones 
were darkened by the shadow which could never be lifted in this life; the future 
seemed to offer little or no hope, and anarchy and destruction impended. 

A common aim and common peril held the States together during the Revolution, 
and no real authority existed anywhere. All that the Continental Congress 
could do was to recommend certain specified legislation to the States; the States 
did as they chose about following the advice and quite often disregarded it alto- 
gether. In 1776, each State formed its own government, and on March 1, 1781, 
adopted the Articles of Confederation. These authorized Congress to declare 
war, make peace, issue money, and maintain an army, but that body had no 
power to levy a single tax or enforce a single law. Any company of men can 
frame laws without limit, but when they have no means of enforcing them, legis- 
lation becomes a farce. The Articles of Confederation soon proved to be absolutely 
worthless. 

The States were jealous of one another and all dreaded a strong, central govern- 
ment, without which national existence must come toanend. In their desperation 
some of the States began issuing paper money, as if the mere printing of promises 
to pay, gave any real value to such slips of paper. Rhode Island prescribed 
severe penalties for all who refused to accept such stuff in payment of debts. 
The merchants were defiant, and throughout the summer of 1786, the State was 
a vast, silent workshop, where all business was dead. Massachusetts, having 
defeated the proposed paper money law, Daniel Shays, who had been a Captain 
in the Continental army, placed himself at the head of two thousand indignant 
farmers, dispersed the supreme court sitting at Springfield, attacked the arsenal, 
and demanded the abolishment of taxes and a general issuance of paper money. 
Congress sent a strong military force to the disaffected section, and the revolt 
was suppressed after slight bloodshed. 

These and other acts of disorder roused the thoughtful people of the country 
to the gravity of the danger which threatened the national existence. Washington, 
Franklin, Hamilton, Jefferson, and other able patriots gave many anxious hours 
to a consideration of the great problem. Virginia, in January, 1786, had invited 
commissioners from all the States to meet at Annapolis in September to consider 
the necessary legislation regarding trade. Only five States sent commissioners. 
They, however, adopted an address, urging all the States to name new com- 
missioners to meet in Philadelphia in the following May, to consider, not only 
the commercial situation, but to ‘‘devise such further provisions as shall appear 
to them necessary to render the éonstitution of the federal government adequate 
to the exigencies of the Union’. 

It was a notable body of men that came together in the same room in Inde- 
pendence Hall, where the immortal Declaration of Independence had been signed. 
Washington was the presiding officer, and among the members were Franklin, 
Madison, Randolph, Robert Morris, the financier of the Revolution, Gouverneur 
Morris, author of our decimal coinage, and others of great ability. The masterful 
personality of Washington did more than anything else to bring the deliberations 
of the convention to a successful issue. There was seemingly no end to the 
conflicting views, and time and again the convention was on the eve of hopeless 
adjournment. But, slowly and carefully the great work was forged into definite 
form, and at the end of four months, was evolved the Constitution of the United 


—— 
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States, one of the wisest and most statesmanlike systems of government ever 


framed by the wisdom of man. 
The Federal Convention which framed the Constitution met at Philadelphia 


in May, 1787, and completed its work September 17th. The number of delegates 
chosen to the convention was sixty-five; ten did not attend; sixteen declined 
signing the Constitution, or left the convention before it was ready to be signed; 


thirty-nine signed. 

Twelve States were represented in the Constitutional Convention, Rhode 
Island being the only one that refused to send delegates. The Constitution was 
signed September 17, 1787, with the provision that it should go into effect March 4, 
1789, if ratified by nine States. The Constitution was ratified by the thirteen 
original States in the following order: 

Delaware, December 7, 1787, unanimously. 

Pennsylvania, December 12, 1787, vote 46 to 23. 

New Jersey, December 18, 1787, unanimously. 

Georgia, January 2, 1788, unanimously. 

Connecticut, January 9, 1788, vote 128 to 40. 

Massachusetts, February 6, 1788, vote 187 to 168. 

Maryland, April 28, 1788, vote 63 to 12. 

South Carolina, May 23, 1788, vote 149 to 73. 

New Hampshire, June 21, 1788, vote 57 to 46. 

Virginia, June 25, 1788, vote 89 to 79. 

New York, July 26, 1788, vote 30 to 28. 

North Carolina, November 21, 1789, vote 193 to 75. 

Rhode Island, May 29, 1790, vote 34 to 32.] 


We, the people of the United States, in order to form a more 
perfect union, establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide 
for the common defense, promote the general welfare, and secure 
the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do ordain 
and establish this Constitution for the United States of America. 


ARTICLE I 


Section I.—All legislative powers herein granted shall be vested 
in a Congress of the United States, which shall consist of a Senate 
and House of Representatives. 

Section II.—The House of Representatives shall be composed of 
members chosen every second year by the people of the several 
States, and the electors in each State shall have the qualifications 
requisite for electors of the most numerous branch of the State 
legislature. 

No person shall be a Representative who shall not have attained 
the age of twenty-five years, and been seven years a citizen of the 
United States, and who shall not, when elected, be an inhabitant of 
that State in which he shall be chosen. 

Representatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned among the 
several States which may be included within this Union, according 
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to their respective numbers, which shall be determined by adding to 
the whole number of free persons, including those bound to service 
for a term of years, and excluding Indians not taxed, three-fifths of 
all other persons. The actual enumeration shall be made within 
three years after the first meeting of the Congress of the United 
States, and within every subsequent term of ten years, in such 
manner as they shall by law direct. The number of Representatives 
shall not exceed one for every thirty thousand, but each State shall 
have at least one Representative; and until such enumeration shall 
be made, the State of New Hampshire shall be entitled to choose 
three, Massachusetis eight, Rhode Island and Providence Plantation 
one, Connecticut five, New York six, New Jersey four, Pennsylvama 
eight, Delaware one, Maryland six, Virginia ten, North Carolina five, 
South Carolina five, and Georgia three. 

When vacancies happen in the representation from any State, the 
executive authority thereof shall issue writs of election to fill such 
vacancies. 

The House of Representatives shall choose their Speaker and 
other officers, and shall have the sole power of impeachment. 

Section III.—The Senate of the United States shall be composed 
of two Senators from each State, chosen by the legislature thereof, 
for six years; and each Senator shall have one vote. 

Immediately after they shall be assembled in consequence of the 
first election, they shall be divided as equally as may be into three 
classes. The seats of the Senators of the first class shall be vacated 
at the expiration of the second year; of the second class, at the ex- 
piration of the fourth year, and of the third class, at the expiration of 
the sixth year, so that one-third may be chosen every second year; 
and if vacancies happen by resignation or otherwise during the 
recess of the legislature of any State, the executive thereof may 
make temporary appointments until the next meeting of the legis- 
lature, which shall then fill such vacancies. 

No person shall be a Senator who shall not have attained to the 
age of thirty years, and been nine years a citizen of the United 
States, and who shall not, when elected, be an inhabitant of that 
State for which he shall be chosen. 

The Vice-President of the United States shall be President of 
the Senate, but shall have no vote, unless they be equally divided. 

The Senate shall choose their other officers, and also a President 
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pro tempore in the absence of the Vice-President, or when he shall 
exercise the office of President of the United States. — 

The Senate shall have the sole power to try all impeachments. 
When sitting for that purpose, they shall be on oath or affirmation. 
When the President of the United States is tried, the Chief Justice 
shall preside: and no person shall be convicted without the concur- 
rence of two-thirds of the members present. 

Judgment in cases of impeachment shall not extend further than 
to removal from office, and disqualification to hold and enjoy any 
office of honor, trust, or profit under the United States; but the 
party convicted shall, nevertheless, be liable and subject to indict- 
ment, trial, judgment, and punishment, according to law. 

Section IV.—The times, places, and manner of holding elections 
for Senators and Representatives shall be prescribed in each State 
by the legislature thereof; but the Congress may at any time by law 
make or alter such regulations, except as to the places of choosing 
Senators. 

The Congress shall assemble at least once in every year, and such 
meeting shall be on the first Monday in December, unless they 
shall by law appoint a different day. 

Section V.—Each house shall be the judge of the elections, re- 
turns, and qualifications of its own members, and a majority of each 
shall constitute a quorum to do business; but a smaller number may 
adjourn from day to day, and may be authorized to compel the 
attendance of absent members, in such manner, and under such 
penalties, as each house may provide. 

Each house may determine the rules of its proceedings, punish 
its members for disorderly behavior, and with the concurrence of 
two-thirds, expel a member. 

Each house shall keep a journal of its proceedings, and from time 
to time publish the same, excepting such parts as may in their judg- 
ment require secrecy, and the yeas and nays of the members of 
either house on any question shall, at the desire of one-fifth of those 
present, be entered on the journal. 

Neither house, during the session of Congress, shall, without the 
consent of the other, adjourn for more than three days, nor to any 
other place than that in which the two houses shall be sitting. 

Section. VI.—The Senators and Representatives shall receive a 
compensation for their services, to be ascertained by law and paid 
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out of the Treasury of the United States. They shall, in all cases 
except treason, felony, and breach of the peace, be privileged from 
arrest during their attendance at the session of their respective 
houses, and in going to and returning from the same; and for any 
speech or debate in either house they shall not be questioned in any 
other place. 

No Senator or Representative shall, during the time for which he 
was elected, be appointed to any civil office under the authority of 
the United States, which shall have been created, or the emoluments 
whereof shall have been increased during such time; and no person 
holding any office under the United States shall be a member of 
either house during his continuance in office. 

Section VII.—AlIl bills for raising revenue shall originate in the 
House of Representatives; but the Senate may propose or concur 
with amendments as on other bills. 

Every bill which shall have passed the House of Representatives 
and the Senate shall, before it become a law, be presented to the Presi- 
dent of the United States; if he approves he shall sign it, but if not 
he shall return it, with his objections, to that house in which it shall - 
have originated, who shall enter the objections at large on their 
journal and proceed to reconsider it. If after such reconsideration 
two-thirds of that house shall agree to pass the bill, it shall be sent, 
together with the objections, to the other house, by which it shall 
likewise be reconsidered, and if approved by two-thirds of that house 
it shall become alaw. But in all such cases the votes of both houses 
shall be determined by yeas and nays, and the names of the persons 
voting for and against the bill shall be entered on the journal of 
each house respectively. If any bill shall not be returned by the 
President within ten days (Sundays excepted) after it shall have 
been presented to him, the same shall be a law, in like manner as if 
he had signed it, unless the Congress by their adjournment prevent 
its return, in which case it shall not be a law. 

Every order, resolution, or vote to which the concurrence of the 
Senate and House of Representatives may be necessary (except on a 
question of adjournment) shall be presented to the President of 
the United States; and before the same shall take effect, shall be 
approved by him, or being disapproved by him, shall be repassed 
by two-thirds of the Senate and House of Representatives, accord- 
ing to the rules and limitations prescribed in the case of a bill. 
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Section VIII.—The Congress shall have power to lay and collect 
taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, to pay the debts and provide for 
the common defense and general welfare of the United States; but 
all duties, imposts, and excises shall be uniform throughout the 
United States; 

To borrow money on the credit of the United States; 

To regulate commerce with foreign nations and among the several 
States, and with the Indian tribes; 

To establish a uniform rule of naturalization, and uniform laws 
on the subject of bankruptcies throughout the United States; 

To coin money, regulate the value thereof, and of foreign coin, 
and fix the standard of weights and measures; 

To provide for the punishment of counterfeiting the securities and 
current coin of the United States; 

To establish post-offices and post-roads; 

To promote the progress of science and useful arts by securing 
for limited times to authors and inventors the exclusive right to 
their respective writings and discoveries; 

To constitute tribunals inferior to the Supreme Court; 

To define and punish piracies and felonies committed on the high 
seas and offenses against the law of nations; 

To declare war, grant letters of marque and reprisal, and make 
rules concerning captures on land and water; 

To raise and support armies, but no appropriation of money to 
that use shall be for a longer term than two years; 

To provide and maintain a navy; 

To make rules for the government and regulation of the land and 
naval forces; 

To provide for calling forth the militia to execute the laws of the 
Union, suppress insurrections, and repel invasions; 

To provide for organizing, arming, and disciplining the militia, 
and for governing such part of them as may be employed in the 
service of the United States, reserving to the States respectively the 
appointment of the officers, and the authority of training the militia 
according to the discipline prescribed by Congress; 

To exercise exclusive legislation in all cases whatsoever over such 
district (not exceeding ten miles square) as may, by session of par- 
ticular States and the acceptance of Congress, become the seat of the 
Government of the United States, and to exercise like authority over 
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all places purchased by the consent of the legislature of the State in 
which the same shall be, for the erection of forts, magazines, arsenals, 
dockyards, and other needful buildings; and 

To make all laws which shall be necessary and proper for carrying 
into execution the foregoing powers, and all other powers vested by 
this Constitution in the Government of the United States, or in any 
department or officer thereof. 

Section 1X.—The migration or importation of such persons as 
any of the States now existing shall think proper to admit shall not 
be prohibited by the Congress prior to the year one thousand eight 
hundred and eight, but a tax or duty may be imposed on such im- 
portation, not exceeding ten dollars for each person. 

The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus shall not be suspended, 
unless when in cases of rebellion or invasion the public safety may 
require it. 

No bill of attainder or ex post facto law shall be passed. 

No capitation or other direct tax shall be laid, unless in propor- 
tion to the census or enumeration hereinbefore directed to be taken. 

No tax or duty shall be laid on articles exported from any State. 

No preference shall be given by any regulation of commerce or. 
revenue to the ports of one State over those of another; nor shall 
vessels bound to or from one State be obliged to enter, clear, or pay 
duties in another. 

No money shall be drawn from the Treasury but in consequence 
of appropriations made by law; and a regular statement and account 
of the receipts and expenditures of all public money shall be pub- 
lished from time to time. 

No title of nobility shall be granted by the United States; and 
no person holding any office of profit or trust under them shall, with- 
out the consent of the Congress, accept of any present, emolument, 
office, or title, of any kind whatever, from any king, prince, or for- 
eign State. 

Section X.—No State shall enter into any treaty, alliance, or con- 
federation; grant letters of marque and reprisal; coin money; emit 
bills of credit; make anything but gold and silver coin a tender in 
payment of debts; pass any bill of attainder, ex post facto law, or 
law impairing the obligation of contracts, or grant any title of 
nobility. 

No State shall, without the consent of Congress, lay any imposts 
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or duties on imports or exports, except what may be absolutely 
necessary for executing its inspection laws; and the net produce of 
all duties and imposts, laid by any State on imports or exports, 
shall be for the use of the Treasury of the United States; and all such 
laws shall be subject to the revision and control of the Congress. 

No State shall, without the consent of Congress, lay any duty of 
tonnage, keep troops or ships of war in time of peace, enter into any 
agreement or compact with another State or with a foreign power, 
or engage in war, unless actually invaded or in such imminent 
danger as will not admit of delay. 


ARTICLE II 


Section I.—The executive power shall be vested in a President of 
the United States of America. He shall hold his office during the 
term of four years, and together with the Vice-President, chosen for 
the same term, be elected as follows: 

Each State shall appoint, in such manner as the legislature 
thereof may direct, a number of electors, equal to the whole number 
of Senators and Representatives, to which the State may be entitled 
in the Congress; but no Senator or Representative, or person hold- 
ing an office of trust or profit under the United States, shall be 
appointed an elector. 

[The electors shall meet in their respective States and vote by 
ballot for two persons, of whom one at least shall not be an inhabi- 
tant of the same State with themselves. And they shall make a list 
of all the persons voted for, and of the number of votes for each; 
which list they shall sign and certify, and transmit sealed to the 
seat of government of the United States, directed to the President 
of the Senate. The President of the Senate shall, in the presence 
of the Senate and House of Representatives, open all the certificates, 
and the votes shall then be counted. The person having the greatest 
number of votes shall be the President, if such number be a majority 
of the whole number of electors appointed; and if there be more 
than one who have such majority, and have an equal number of votes, 
then the House of Representatives shall immediately choose by 
ballot one of them for President; and if no person have a majority, 
then from the five highest on the list the said House shall in like 
manner choose the President. But in choosing the President the 
votes shall be taken by States, the representation from each State 
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having one vote; a quorum for this purpose shall consist of a mem- 
ber or members from two-thirds of the States, and a majority of all 
the States shall be necessary to a choice. In every case, after the 
choice of the President, the person having the greatest number of 
votes of the electors shall be the Vice-President. But if there 
should remain two or more who have equal votes, the Senate shall 
choose from them by ballot the Vice-President. | 

The Congress may determine the time of choosing the electors 
and the day on which they shall give their votes, which day shall be 
the same throughout the United States. 

No person except a natural-born citizen, or a citizen of the United 
States at the time of the adoption of this Constitution, shall be eli- 
gible to the office of President; neither shall any person be eligible 
to that office who shall not have attained to the age of thirty-five 
years, and been fourteen years a resident within the United States. 

In case of the removal of the President from office, or of his 
death, resignation, or inability to discharge the powers and duties of 
the said office, the same shall devolve on the Vice-President, and the 
Congress may by law provide for the case of removal, death, resigna- 
tion, or inability, both of the President and Vice-President, declar- 
ing what officer shall then act as President, and such officer shall 
act accordingly until the disability be removed or a President shall 
be elected. 

The President shall, at stated times, receive for his services a 
compensation, which shall neither be increased nor diminished 
during the period for which he may have been elected, and he shall 
not receive within that period any other emolument from the United 
States or any of them. 

Before he enter on the execution of his office he shall take the 
following oath or affirmation: 

“T do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will faithfully execute the 
office of President of the United States, and will to the best of my 
ability preserve, protect, and defend the Constitution of the United 
States.” 

Section II.—The President shall be Commander-in-Chief of the 
Army and Navy of the United States, and of the militia of the 
several States when called into the actual service of the United 
States; he may require the opinion, in writing, of the principal 
officer in each of the executive departments, upon any subject 
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relating to the duties of their respective offices, and he shall have 
power to grant reprieves and pardons for offenses against the United 
States, except in cases of impeachment. 

He shall have power, by and with the advice ic consent of the 
Senate, to make treaties, provided two-thirds of the Senators present 
concur; and he shall nominate, and, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, shall appoint ambassadors, other public ministers 
and consuls, judges of the Supreme Court, and all other officers of 
the United States, whose appointments are not herein otherwise pro- 
vided for, and which shall be established by law; but the Congress 
may by law vest the appointment of such inferior officers, as they 
think proper, in the President alone, in the courts of law, or in the 
heads of departments. 

The President shall have power to fill up all vacancies that may 
happen during the recess of the Senate, by granting commissions 
which shall expire at the end of their next session. 

Section III.—He shall from time to time give to the Congress 
information of the state of the Union, and recommend to their con- 
sideration such measures as he shall judge necessary and expedient; 
he may, on extraordinary occasions, convene both houses, or either 
of them, and in case of disagreement between them with respect to 
the time of adjournment, he may adjourn them to such time as he 
shall think proper; he shall receive ambassadors and other public 
ministers; he shall take care that the laws be faithfully executed, 
and shall commission all the officers of the United States. 

Section IV.—The President, Vice-President, and all civil officers 
of the United States shall be removed from office on impeachment 
for and conviction of treason, bribery, or other high crimes and 
misdemeanors. 

ARTICLE III 

Section I.—The judicial power of the United States shall be 
vested in one Supreme Court, and in such inferior courts as the 
Congress may from time to time ordain and establish. The judges, 
both of the supreme and inferior courts, shall hold their offices 
during good behavior, and shall, at stated times, receive for their 
services a compensation which shall not be diminished during their 
continuance in office. 

Section Il.—The judicial power shall extend to all cases, in law 
and equity, arising under this Constitution, the laws of the United 
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States, and treaties made, or which shall be made, under their 
authority; to all cases affecting ambassadors, other public ministers 
and consuls; to all cases of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction; to 
controversies to which the United States shall be a party; to contro- 
versies between two or more States; between a State and citizens of 
another State; between citizens of different States; between citizens 
of the same State claiming lands under grants of different States, 
and between a State, or the citizens thereof, and foreign States, citi- 
zens, or subjects. 

In all cases affecting ambassadors, other public ministers and 
consuls, and those in which a State shall be a party, the Supreme 
Court shall have original jurisdiction. In all the other cases before- 
mentioned the Supreme Court shall have appellate jurisdiction, 
both as to law and fact, with such exceptions and under such regu- 
lations as the Congress shall make. 

The trial of all crimes, except in cases of impeachment, shall be 
by jury; and such trial shall be held in the State where the said 
crimes shall have been committed; but when not committed within 
any State, the trial shall be at such place or places as the Congress 
may by law have directed. 

Section II].—Treason against the United States shall consist only 
in levying war against them, or in adhering to their enemies, giving 
them aid and comfort. No person shall be convicted of treason 
unless on the testimony of two witnesses to the same overt act, or 
on confession in open court. 

The Congress shall have power to declare the punishment of 
treason, but no attainder of treason shall work corruption of blood or 
forfeiture except during the life of the person attainted. 


ARTICLE IV 


Section I.—Full faith and credit shall be given in each State to 
the public acts, records, and judicial proceedings of every other 
State. And the Congress may by general laws prescribe the manner 
in which such acts, records, and proceedings shall be proved, and 
the effect thereof. 

Section I].—The citizens of each State shall be entitled to all 
privileges and immunities of citizens in the several States. 

A person charged in any State with treason, felony, or other 
crime, who shall flee from justice, and be found in another State, 
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shall, on demand of the executive authority of the State from which 
he fled, be delivered up, to be removed to the State having jurisdic- 
tion of the crime. > 

No person held to service or labor in one State, under the laws 
thereof, escaping into another, shall, in consequence of any law or 
regulation therein, be discharged from such service or labor, but 
shall be delivered up on claim of the party to whom such service 
or labor may be due. | 

Section III.—New States may be admitted by the Congress into 
this Union; but no new State shall be formed or erected within the 
jurisdiction of any other State; nor any State be formed by the 
junction of two or more States or parts of States, without the consent 
of the legislatures of the States concerned as well as of the Con- 
gress. 

The Congress shall have power to dispose of and make all needful 
rules and regulations respecting the territory or other property 
belonging to the United States; and nothing in this Constitution 
shall be so construed as to prejudice any claims of the United States 
or of any particular State. 

Section IV.—The United States shall guarantee to every State in 
this Union a republican form of government, and shall protect each 
of them against invasion, and on application of the legislature, or of 
the executive (when the legislature cannot be convened), against 
domestic violence. 

ARTICLE V 

The Congress, whenever two-thirds of both houses shall deem it 
necessary, shall propose amendments to this Constitution, or, on the 
application of the legislatures of two-thirds of the several States, 
shall call a convention for proposing amendments, which in either 
case shall be valid to all intents and purposes as part of this Consti- 
tution, when ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths of the 
several States, or by conventions in three-fourths thereof, as the one 
or the other mode of ratification may be proposed by the Congress, 
provided that no amendments which may be made prior to the year 
one thousand eight hundred and eight shall in any manner affect the 
first and fourth clauses in the ninth section of the first article; and 
that no State, without its consent, shall be deprived of its equal 
suffrage in the Senate. 
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ARTICLE VI 

All debts contracted and engagements entered into, before the 
adoption of this Constitution, shall be as valid against the United 
States under this Constitution as under the confederation. 

This Constitution, and the laws of the United States which shall 
be made in pursuance thereof, and all treaties made, or which shall 
be made, under the authority of the United States, shall be the 
supreme law of the land; and the judges in every State shall be 
bound thereby, anything in the constitution or laws of any State to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 

The Senators and Representatives beforementioned, and the 
members of the several State legislatures, and all executive and 
judicial officers both of the United States and of the several States, 
shall be bound by oath or affirmation to support this Constitution; 
but no religious test shall ever be required as a qualification to any 
office or public trust under the United States. 


ARTICLE VII 


The ratification of the conventions of nine States shall be suffi- 
cient for the establishment of this Constitution between the States 
so ratifying the same. 


Done in convention by the unanimous consent of the States 
present, the seventeenth day of September, in the year of 
our Lord one thousand seven hundred and eighty-seven, and 
of the independence of the United States of America the 
twelfth. In witness whereof, we have hereunto subscribed 
our names. 


George Washington, President, and Deputy from Virginia. 

New Hampshire—John Langdon, Nicholas Gilman. 

Massachusetts—Nathaniel Gorham, Rufus King. 

Connecticut—William Samuel Johnson, Roger Sheri.an. 

New York—Alexander Hamilton. 

New Jersey—William Livingston, David Brearly, William Patter- 
son, Jonathan Dayton. 

Pennsylvania—Benjamin Franklin, Thomas Mifflin, Robert Morris, 
George Clymer, Thomas Fitzsimons, Jared Ingersoll, James 
Wilson, Gouverneur Morris. 

Delaware—George Read, Gunning Bedford, Jr., John Dickinson, 
Richard Bassett, Jacob Broom. 
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Maryland—James McHenry, Daniel of St. Thomas Jenifer, Daniel 


Carroll. 
Virginia—John Blair, James Madison, Jr. 
North Carolina—William Blount, Richard Dobbs Spaight, Hugh 


Williamson. 
South Carolina—John Rutledge, Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, 
Charles Pinckney, Pierce Butler. 
Georgia—William Few, Abraham Baldwin. 
Attest: William Jackson, Secretary. 


THE AMENDMENTS 


[Editor’s Note: The first ten of the amendments were declared in force 
December 15, 1791. 

XI.—Was declared in force January 8, 1798. 

XII.—Regulating elections, was ratified by all the States except Connecticut, 
Delaware, Massachusetts, and New Hampshire, which rejected it. It was 
declared in force September 28, 1804. 

XIII.—The emancipation amendment was ratified by 31 of the 36 States; 
rejected by Delaware and Kentucky, not acted on by Texas; conditionally ratified 
by Alabama and Mississippi. Proclaimed December 18, 1865. 

XIV.—Reconstruction amendment was ratified by 23 Northern States; re- 
jected by Delaware, Kentucky, Maryland, and 10 Southern States, and not 
acted on by California. The 10 Southern States subsequently ratified under 
pressure. Proclaimed July 28, 1868. 

XV.—Negro citizenship amendment was not acted on by Tennessee, rejected 
by California, Delaware, Kentucky, Maryland, New Jersey, and Oregon; ratified 
by the remaining 30 States. New York rescinded its ratification January 5, 
1870. Proclaimed March 30, 1870. 

XVI.—Income tax amendment was ratified by all the States except Con- 
necticut, Florida, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Utah and Virginia. Declared 
in force February 25, 1913. 

XVII.—Providing for the direct vote for United States Senators by the people, 
was ratified by all the States except Alabama, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Utah 
and Virginia. Declared in force May 31, 1913.] 


ARTICLE I 


Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of re- 
ligion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or abridging the 
freedom of speech or of the press; or the right of the people peace- 
ably to assemble, and to petition the government for a redress of 
grievances. 

ARTICLE II 
A well-regulated militia being necessary to the security of a free 


State, the right of the people to keep and bear arms shall not be 
infringed. 


es 
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ARTICLE III 
No soldier shall, in time of peace, be quartered in any house with- 
out the consent of the owner, nor in time of war, but in a manner to 
be prescribed by law. 
ARTICLE IV 
The right of the people to be secure in their persons, houses, 
papers, and effects, against unreasonable searches and seizures, 
shall not be violated, and no warrants shall issue but upon probable 
cause, supported by oath or affirmation and particularly describing 
the place to be searched, and the persons or things to be seized. 


ARTICLE V 


No person shall be held to answer for a capital or other 
infamous crime, unless on a presentment or indictment of a grand 
jury, except in cases arising in the land or naval forces, or in the 
militia, when in actual service in time of war or public danger; nor 
shall any person be subject for the same offense to be twice put in 
jeopardy of life or limb; nor shall be compelled in any criminal case 
to be a witness against himself, nor be deprived of life, liberty, or 
property, without due process of law; nor shall private property be 
taken for public use without just compensation. 


ARTICLE VI 


In all criminal prosecutions the accused shall enjoy the right to a 
speedy and public trial, by an impartial jury of the State and dis- 
trict wherein the crime shall have been committed, which district 
shall have been previously ascertained by law, and to be informed of 
the nature and cause of the accusation; to be confronted with the 
witnesses against him; to have compulsory process for obtaining 
witnesses in his favor, and to have the assistance of counsel for his 


defense. 
ARTICLE VII 


In suits at common law, where the value in controversy shall 
exceed twenty dollars, the right of trial by jury shall be preserved, 
and no fact tried by a jury shall be otherwise re-examined in any 
court of the United States, than according to the rules of the com- 


mon law. 
ARTICLE VIII 


Excessive bail shall not-be required, nor excessive fines imposed, 
nor cruel and unusual punishments inflicted. 
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ARTICLE IX 


The enumeration in the Constitution of certain rights shall not 
be construed to deny or disparage others retained by the people. 


ARTICLE X 


The powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitu- 
tion, nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively or to the people. 


ARTICLE XI 


The judicial power of the United States shall not be construed to 
extend to any suit in law or equity, commenced or prosecuted 
against one of the United States by citizens of another State, or by 
citizens or subjects of any foreign State. 


ARTICLE XII 


The electors shall meet in their respective States and vote by 
ballot for President and Vice-President, one of whom, at least, shall 
not be an inhabitant of the same State with themselves; they shall 
name in their ballots the person voted for as President, and in dis- 
tinct ballots the person voted for as Vice-President, and they shall 
make distinct lists of all persons voted for as President and of all 
persons voted for as Vice-President, and of the number of votes for 
each; which lists they shall sign and certify, and transmit sealed to 
the seat of the government of the United States, directed to the 
President of the Senate. The President of the Senate shall, in the 
presence of the Senate and House of Representatives, open all the 
certificates and the votes shall then be counted. The person having 
the greatest number of votes for President shall be the President, if 
such number be a majority of the whole number of electors ap- 
pointed; and if no person have such majority, then from the persons 
having the highest numbers not exceeding three on the list of those 
voted for as President, the House of Representatives shall choose 
immediately, by ballot, the President. But in choosing the Presi- 
dent the votes shall be taken by States, the representation from each 
State having one vote; a quorum for this purpose shall consist of a 
member or members from two-thirds of the States, and a majority of 
all the States shall be necessary to a choice. And if the House of 
Representatives shall not choose a President whenever the right of 
choice shall devolve upon them, before the fourth day of March 
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next following, then the Vice-President shall act as President, as 
in the case of the death or other constitutional disability of the 
President. 

The person having the greatest number of votes as Vice-President 
shall be the Vice-President, if such number be a majority of the 
whole number of electors appointed; and if no person have a major- 
ity, then from the two highest numbers on the list the Senate shall 
choose the Vice-President; a quorum for the purpose shall consist 
of two-thirds of the whole number of Senators, and a majority of 
the whole number shall be necessary to a choice. But no person 
constitutionally ineligible to the office of President shall be eligible 
to that of Vice-President of the United States. 


ARTICLE XII 


Section I.—Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, except as 
a punishment for crime whereof the party shall have been duly con- 
victed, shall exist within the United States or any place subject to 
their jurisdiction. 

Section II.—Congress shall have power to enforce this article by 
appropriate legislation. 

ARTICLE. XIV 

Section I.—All persons born or naturalized in the United States, 
and subject to the jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of the United 
States and of the State wherein they reside. No State shall make 
or enforce any law which shall abridge the privileges or immunities 
of citizens of the United States; nor shall any State deprive any 
person of life, liberty, or property, without due process of law; nor 
deny to any person within its jurisdiction the equal protection of 
the laws. 

Section II.—Representatives shall be apportioned among the 
several States according to their respective numbers, counting the 
whole number of persons in each State, excluding Indians not taxed. 
But when the right to vote at any election for the choice of electors 
for President and Vice-President of the United States, Representa- 
tives in Congress, the executive and judicial officers of a State, or 
the members of the legislature thereof, is denied to any of the male 
inhabitants of such State, being twenty-one years of age, and citizens 
of the United States, or in any way abridged, except for participa- 
tion in rebellion, or other crime, the basis of representation therein 
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shall be reduced in the proportion which the number of such male 
citizens shall bear to the whole number of male citizens twenty-one 
years of age in such State. 

Section JII.—No person shall be a Senator or Representative in 
Congress, or elector of President and Vice-President, or hold any 
office, civil or military, under the United States, or under any State, 
who, having previously taken an oath as a member of Congress, or 
as an officer of the United States, or as a member of any State legis- 
lature, or as an executive or judicial officer of any State, to support 
the Constitution of the United States, shall have engaged in insur- 
rection or rebellion against the same, or given aid or comfort to the 
enemies thereof. But Congress may, by a vote of two-thirds of 
each house, remove such disability. 

Section IV.—The validity of the public debt of the United States, 
authorized by law, including debts incurred for payment of pensions 
and bounties for services in suppressing insurrection or rebellion, 
shall not be questioned. But neither the United States nor any 
State shall assume or pay any debt or obligation incurred in aid of 
insurrection or rebellion against the United States, or any claim for 
the loss or emancipation of any slave; but all such debts, obliga- 
tions, and claims shall be held illegal and void. 

Section V.—The Congress shall have power to enforce by ap- 
propriate legislation, the provisions of this article. 


ARTICLE XV 


Section I.—The right of citizens of the United States to vote 
shall not be denied or abridged by the United States or by any State 
on account of race, color, or previous condition of servitude. 

Section II.—The Congress shall have power to enforce the provi- 
sions of this article by appropriate legislation. 

ARTICLE XVI 


The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes on incomes, 
from whatever source derived, without apportionment among the 
several States, and without regard to any census or enumeration. 


ARTICLE XVII 
Section I—The Senate of the United States shall be composed 
of two Senators from each State, elected by the people thereof, 
for six years; and each Senator shall have one vote. The electors 
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in each State shall have the qualifications requisite for electors of 
the most numerous branch of the State legislatures. 

Section I].—When vacancies happen in the representation of 
any State in the Senate, the executive authority of such State shall 
issue writs of election to fill such vacancies: Provided, That the 
legislature of any State may empower the executive thereof to 
make temporary appointment until the people fill the vacancies 
by election as the legislature may direct. 

Section III.—This amendment shall not be so construed as to 
affect the election or term of any Senator chosen before it becomes 
valid as part of the Constitution. 


ARTICLE XVIII 


Section I.—After one year from the ratification of this article the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of intoxicating liquors within, 
the importation thereof into, or the exportation thereof from the 
United States and all territory subject to the jurisdiction thereof for 
beverage purposes is hereby prohibited. 

Section II.—The Congress and the several States shall have con- 
current power to enforce this article by appropriate legislation. 

Section III.—This article shall be inoperative unless it shall have 
been ratified as an amendment to the Constitution by the Legisla- 
tures of the several States, as provided in the Constitution, within 
seven years from the date of the submission hereof to the States 
by the Congress. 

[Editor’s Note: Congress on the 3rd day of December, 1917, passed the original 
resolution calling for action by the legislatures of the several states. It was officially 
certified on January 29, 1919, that the states had ratified this amendment. By the 


language of the amendment itself about one year later or January 16, 1920, this 
amendment went into effect.] 


ARTICLE XIX 


Section I.—The right of citizens of the United States to vote shall 
not be denied or abridged by the United States or by any State on 
account of sex. 

Section II.—Congress shall have power, by appropriate legisla- 
tion, to enforce the provisions of this article. 

[Editor’s Note: Congress on the 19th day of May, 1919, passed the original 


resolution calling for action by the legislatures of the several states. It was officially 
certified on August 26, 1920, that the states had ratified this amendment.] 


WASHINGTON’S FAREWELL ADDRESS 


[Editor’s Note: This farewell address of Washington justly ranks as one 
of the great American classics. It was delivered to the American people in 1797 
upon the completion of his second term as President. His declination to accept 
a third term has become one of the unwritten canons of American law which no 
succeeding President has dared to attempt to violate. The address contains 
so much of the wisdom of warning and prophecy that it has ever stood as a guide- 
book for American statesmanship. Owing to the limitations of the present 
volume only extracts can be presented here.] 


A solicitude for your welfare, which can not end but with my 
life, and the apprehension of danger, natural to that solicitude, 
urge me, on an occasion like the present, to offer to your solemn 
contemplation, and to recommend to your frequent review, some 
sentiments which are the result of much reflection, of no inconsid- 
erable observation, and which appear to me all-important to the 
permanency of your felicity as a people. These will be offered 
to you with the more freedom, as you can only see in them the 
disinterested warnings of a parting friend, who can possibly have 
no personal motives to bias his counsel. 

The unity cf government which constitutes you one people is 
also now dear to you. It is justly so; for it is a main pillar in the 
edifice of your real independence, the support of your tranquillity 
at home, your peace abroad, of your safety, of your prosperity, of 
that very liberty which you so highly prize. But as it is easy 
to foresee that from different causes and from different quarters 
much pains will be taken, many artifices employed, to weaken 
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in your minds the conviction of this truth; as this is the point 
of your political fortress against which the batteries of internal 
and external enemies will be most constantly and actively— 
though often covertly and insidiously—directed, it is of infinite 
moment that you should properly estimate the immense value 
of your national union to your collective and individual happi- 
ness; that you should cherish a cordial, habitual, and immovable 
attachment to it; accustoming yourselves to think and speak of 
it as of the palladium of your political safety and prosperity, 
watching for its preservation with jealous anxiety; discountenancing 
whatever may suggest even a suspicion that it can in any event be 
abandoned; and indignantly frowning upon the first dawning of 
every attempt to alienate any portion of our country from the rest 
or to enfeeble the sacred ties which now link together the various 
parts. 

For this you have every inducement of sympathy and interest. 
Citizens, by birth or choice, of a common country, that country 
has a right to concentrate your affections. The name of American, 
which belongs to you in your national capacity, must always exalt 
the just pride of patriotism more than any appellation derived from 
local discriminations. With slight shades of difference, you have 
the same religion, manners, habits, and political principles. You 
have, in a common cause, fought and triumphed together; the 
independence and liberty you possess are the work of joint councils 
and joint efforts, of common dangers, sufferings, and successes. 

But these considerations, however powerfully they address them- 
selves to your sensibility, are greatly outweighed by those which 
apply more immediately to your interest. Here every portion of 
your country finds the most commanding motives for carefully 
guarding and preserving the union of the whole. 

The North, in an unrestrained intercourse with the South, pro- 
tected by the laws of a common government, finds in the productions 
of the latter great additional resources of maritime and commercial 
enterprise and precious materials of manufacturing industry. The 
South, in the same intercourse, benefiting by the agency of the 
North, sees its agriculture grow and its commerce expand. Turn- 
ing partly into its own channels the seamen of the North, it finds 
its particular navigation invigorated; and while it contributes in 
different ways to nourish and increase the general mass of the 
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national navigation, it looks forward to the protection of a maritime 
strength, to which itself is unequally adapted. The East, in like 
intercourse with the West, already finds, and in the progressive 
improvement of interior communications, by land and water, will 
more and more find, a valuable vent for the commodities which it 
brings from abroad or manufactures at home. The West derives 
from the East supplies requisite to its growth and comfort, and, 
what is perhaps of still greater consequence, it must of necessity 
owe the secure enjoyment of indispensable outlets for its own pro- 
ductions to the weight, influence, and the future maritime strength 
of the Atlantic side of the Union, directed by an indissoluble com- 
munity of interests as one nation. Any other tenure by which the 
West can hold this essential advantage, whether derived from its 
own separate strength or from an apostate and unnatural connec- 
tion with any foreign power, must be intrinsically precarious. 

While, then, every part of our country thus feels an immediate 
and particular interest in union, all the parts combined can not fail 
to find, in the united mass of means and efforts, greater strength, 
greater resource, proportionably greater security from external 
danger, a'‘less frequent interruption of their peace by foreign nations; 
and, what is of inestimable value, they must derive from union an 
exemption from those broils and wars between themselves which 
so frequently afflict neighboring countries not tied together by the 
same government, which their own rivalships alone would be suffi- 
cient to produce, but which opposite foreign alliances, attachments, 
and intrigues, would stimulate and embitter. Hence, likewise, 
they will avoid the necessity of those overgrown military establish- 
ments, which, under any form of government, are inauspicious to 
liberty, and which are to be regarded as particularly hostile to 
republican liberty. In this sense it is that your union ought to be 
considered as a main prop of your liberty, and that the love of the 
one ought to endear to you the preservation of the other. 

These considerations speak a persuasive language to every reflect- 
ing and virtuous mind, and exhibit the continuance of the Union as 
a primary object of patriotic desire. Is there a doubt whether a 
common government can embrace so large a sphere? Let expe- 
rience solve it. To listen to mere speculation in such a case were 
criminal. We are authorized to hope that a proper organization 
of the whole, with the auxiliary agency of governments for the 
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respective subdivisions, will afford a happy issue to the experiment. 
Tis well worth a fair and full experiment. With such powerful 
and obvious motives to union, affecting all parts of our country, 
while experience shall not have demonstrated its impracticability, 
there will always be reason to distrust the patriotism of those who, 
in any quarter, may endeavor to weaken its bands. 

In contemplating the causes which may disturb our Union, it 
occurs as a matter of serious;concern, that any ground should have 
been furnished for characterizing parties by geographical discrimina- 
tions—Northern and Southern, Atlantic and Western—whence 
designing men may endeavor to excite a belief that there is a real 
difference of local interests and views. One of the expedients of 
party to acquire influence within particular districts is to mis- 
represent the opinions and aims of other districts. You can not 
shield yourselves too much against the jealousies and heart-burnings 
which spring from these misrepresentations; they tend to render 
alien to each other those who ought to be bound together by fraternal 
affection. 

To the efficacy and permanence of your Union, a government 
for the whole is indispensable. No alliance, however strict, between 
the parts can be an adequate substitute; they must inevitably 
experience the infractions and interruptions which alliances in all 
times have experienced. Sensible of this momentous truth, you 
have improved upon your first essay by the adoption of a Constitu- 
tion of Government better calculated than your former one for an 
intimate union and for the efficacious management of your common 
concerns. This government, the offspring of our own choice, un- 
influenced and unawed, adopted upon full investigation and mature 
deliberation, completely free in its principles, in the distribution of 
its powers, uniting security with energy, and containing within 
itself a provision for its own amendment, has a just claim to your 
confidence and your support. Respect for its authority, compliance 
with its laws, acquiescence in its measures, are duties enjoined by 
the fundamental maxims of true liberty. The basis of our political 
system is the right of the people to make and to alter the Consti- 
tution of Government. But the Constitution which at any time 
exists, until changed by an explicit and authentic act of the whole 
people, is sacred and obligatory upon all. The very idea of the 
power and the right of the people to establish government presupposes 
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the duty of every individual to obey the established government. 

All obstructions to the execution of the laws, all combinations 
and associations, under whatever plausible character, with the real 
design to direct, control, counteract, or awe the regular deliberation 
and action of the constituted authorities, are destructive of this 
fundamental principle and of fatal tendency. They serve to organ- 
ize faction, to give it an artificial and extraordinary force, to put in 
the place of the delegated will of the nation the will of a party— 
often a small but artful and enterprising minority of the community; 
and, according to the alternate triumphs of different parties, to 
make the public administration the mirror of the ill-concerted and 
incongruous projects of faction, rather than the organ of consistent 
and wholesome plans, digested by common councils and modified 
by mutual interests. 

However combinations or associations of the above description 
may now and then answer popular ends, they are likely, in the 
course of time and things, to become potent engines by which cun- 
ning, ambitious, and unprincipled men will be enabled to subvert 
the power of the people and to usurp for themselves the reins of 
government; destroying afterward the very engines which have 
lifted them to unjust dominion. 

I have already intimated to you the danger of parties in the 
States, with particular reference to the founding of them on geo- 
graphical discrimination. Let me now take a more comprehensive 
view, and warn you, in the most solemn manner, against the baneful 
effects of the spirit of party generally. 

This spirit, unfortunately, is inseparable from our nature, having 
its root in the strongest passions of the human mind. It exists 
under different shapes in all governments, more or less stifled, con- 
trolled, or repressed. But in those of the popular form it is seen 
in its greatest rankness, and is truly their worst enemy. 

The alternate domination of one faction over another, sharpened 
by the spirit of revenge, natural to party dissensions, which, in 
different ages and countries, has perpetuated the most horrid enormi- 
ties, is itself a frightful despotism. But this leads at length to a 
more formal and permanent despotism. The disorders and miseries 
which result gradually incline the minds of men to seek security 
and repose in the absolute power of an individual; and, sooner or 
later, the chief of some prevailing faction, more able or more for- 
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tunate than his competitors, turns this disposition to the purposes 
of his own elevation on the ruins of public liberty. 

Without looking forward to an extremity of this kind (which, 
nevertheless, ought not to be entirely out of sight), the common 
and continual mischiefs of the spirit of party are sufficient to make 
it the interest and duty cf a wise people to discourage and restrain it. 

It serves always to distract the public councils and enfeeble the 
public administration. It agitates the community with ill-founded 
jealousies and false alarms; kindles the animosity of one part against 
another; foments occasionally riot and insurrection. It opens the 
door to foreign influence and corruption, which finds a facilitated 
access to the government itself through the channel of party pas- 
sion. Thus the policy and the will of one country are subjected 
to the policy and will cf another. 

There is an opinion that parties, in free countries, are useful 
checks upon the administration of the government, and serve to 
keep alive the spirit of liberty. This, within certain limits, is prob- 
ably true; and, in governments of a monarchical cast, patriotism 
may look with indulgence, if not with favor, upon the spirit of party. 
But in those of popular character, in governments purely elective, 
it is a spirit not to be encouraged. From their natural tendency, 
it is certain there will always be enough of that spirit for every 
statutory purpose. And, there being constant danger of excess, 
the effort ought to be, by force of public opinion, to mitigate and 
assuage it. A fire not to be quenched, it demands a uniform vigi- 
lance to prevent its bursting into a flame, lest, instead of warming, 
it should consume. 

Of all the dispositions and habits which lead to political pros- 
perity, religion and morality are indispensable supports. In vain 
would that man claim the tribute of patriotism who should labor 
to subvert these great pillars of human happiness, these firmest 
props of the destinies of men and citizens. The mere politician, 
equally with the pious man, ought to respect and cherish them. A 
volume could not trace all their connection with private and public 
felicity. Let it simply be asked, where is the security for property, 
for reputation, for life, if the sense of religious obligation desert the 
oaths which are the instruments of investigation in courts of justice? 
And let us with caution indulge the supposition that morality can 
be maintained without religion. Whatever may be conceded to 
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the influence of refined education on minds of peculiar structure, 
reason and experience both forbid us to expect that natural morality 
can prevail in exclusion of religious principles. : 

It is substantially true that virtue or morality is a necessary 
spring of popular government. The rule, indeed, extends with 
more or less force to every species of free government. Who that 
is a sincere friend to it can look with indifference upon attempts 
to shake the foundation of the fabric? 

Promote, then, as an object of primary importance, institutions 
for the general diffusion of knowledge. In proportion as the struc- 
ture of a government gives force to public opinion, it is essential 
that public opinion should be enlightened. 

As a very important source of strength and security, cherish 
public credit. One method of preserving it is to use it as sparingly’ 
as possible; avoiding occasions of expense by cultivating peace, 
but remembering also that timely disbursements to prepare for 
danger frequently prevent much greater disbursements to repel it; 
avoiding likewise the accumulation of debt, not only by shunning 
occasions of expense, but by vigorous exertions in time of peace to 
discharge the debts which unavoidable wars may have occasioned, 
not ungenerously throwing upon posterity the burden which we 
ourselves ought to bear. 

The execution of these maxims belongs to your representatives; 
but it is necessary that public opinion should co-operate. To 
facilitate to them the performance of their duty, it is essential that 
you should practically bear in mind that towards the payment of 
debts there must be revenue; that to have revenue there must be 
taxes; that no taxes can be devised which are not more or less in- 
convenient and unpleasant; that the intrinsic embarrassment, 
inseparable from the selection of the proper objects—which is always 
the choice of difficulties—ought to be a decisive motive for a candid 
construction of the conduct of the Government in making it, and 
for a spirit of acquiescence in the measures for obtaining revenue 
which the public exigencies may at any time dictate. 

Observe good faith and justice towards all nations; cultivate 
peace and harmony with all; religion and morality enjoin this con- 
duct; and can it be that good policy does not equally enjoin it? 
It will be worthy of a free, enlightened, and, at no distant period, 
a great nation to give to mankind the magnanimous and too novel 
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example of a people always guided by an exalted justice and benev- 
olence. Who can doubt, in the course of time and things, that 
fruits of such a plan would richly repay any temporary advantages 
that might be lost by a steady adherence to it? Can it be that 
Providence has not connected the permanent felicity of a nation 
with its virtue? The experiment, at least, is recommended by 
every sentiment which ennobles human nature. Alas! is it rendered 
impossible by its vices? 

The great rule of conduct for us in regard to foreign nations is, 
in extending our commercial relations, to have with them as little 
political connection as possible. So far as we have already formed 
engagements let them be fulfilled with perfect good faith. Here 
let us stop. 

Harmony and a liberal intercourse with all nations are recom- 
mended by policy, humanity, and interest. But even our commer- 
cial policy should hold an equal and impartial hand; neither seeking 
nor granting exclusive favors or preferences; consulting the natural 
course of things; diffusing and diversifying, by gentle means, the 
streams of commerce, but forcing nothing; establishing, with powers 
so disposed, in order to give trade a stable course, to define the 
rights of our merchants, and to enable the government to support 
them, conventional rules of intercourse, the best that present cir- 
cumstances and mutual opinion will permit, but temporary, and 
liable to be, from time to time, abandoned or varied, as experience 
and circumstances shall dictate; constantly keeping in view that it 
is folly in one nation to look for disinterested favors from another; 
that it must pay with a portion of its independence for whatever it 
may accept under that character that, by such acceptance, it may 
place itself in the condition of having given equivalents for nominal 
favors, and yet of being reproached with ingratitude for not giving 
more. There can be no greater error than to expect or calculate 
upon real favors from nation to nation. It is an illusion which 
experience must cure, which a just pride ought to discard. 

In offering to you, my countrymen, these counsels of an old and 
affectionate friend, I dare not hope they will make the strong and 
lasting impression I could wish—that they will control the usual 
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current of the passions, or prevent our nation from running the 
course which has hitherto marked the destiny of nations. But if I 
may even flatter myself that they may be productive of some partial 
benefit, some occasional good—that they may now and then recur 
to moderate the fury of party spirit; to warn against the mischiefs 
of foreign intrigues; to guard against the impostures of pretended 
patriotism—this hope will be a full recompense for the solicitude 
for your welfare by which they have been dictated. 

How far, in the discharge of my official duties, I have been guided 
by the principles which have been delineated, the public records 
and other evidence of my conduct must witness to you and to the 
world. To myself, the assurance of my own conscience is that I 
have at least believed myself to be guided by them. 

Though, in reviewing the incidents of my administration, I am 
unconscious of intentional error, I am, nevertheless, too sensible 
of my defects not to think it probable that I may have committed 
many errors. Whatever they may be, I fervently beseech the 
Almighty to avert or mitigate the evils to which they may tend. 
I shall also carry with me the hope that my country will never cease 
to view them with indulgence, and that, after forty-five years of 
my life dedicated to its service with an upright zeal, the faults of 
incompetent abilities will be consigned to oblivion, as myself must 
soon be to the mansions of rest. 

Relying on its kindness in this, as in other things, and actuated 
by that fervent love toward it, which is so natural to a man who 
views in it the native soil of himself and his progenitors for several 
generations, I anticipate with pleasing expectations that retreat 
in which I promise myself to realize, without alloy, the sweet enjoy- 
ment of partaking, in the midst of my fellow-citizens, the benign 
influence of good laws under a free government—that ever favorite 
object of my heart, and the happy reward, as I| trust, of our mutual 
cares, labors, and dangers. 
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THE MONROE DOCTRINE 


{Editor’s Note: The brief extract here given is from the message of President 
James Monroe to Congress, December, 1823. In these few simple words the 
President gave expression to a policy forced upon the new nation by the circum- 
stances of her situation. It marks the first seeming departure, as indicated in 
the first paragraph, from the policy of avoiding all entanglements with European 
nations, set forth so earnestly by Washington in his farewell address, and so 
closely followed up to this time. 

This policy, thus enunciated in simple phrase by President Monroe, was faith- 
fully observed in letter and in spirit until, in 1917, the United States was com- 
pelled in self-defense to take up arms against the threatening aggressions of the 
Prussian Powers of Europe. The war with Spain (1898) was in strict accord 
with the Monroe Doctrine, since it was in opposition to Spanish aggression and 
oppression in Cuba—American territory, though an island.] 


In the wars of the European Powers in matters relating to 
themselves, we have never taken any part, nor does it comport 
with our policy so to do. It is only when our rights are in- 
vaded, or seriously menaced, that we resent injuries, or make 
preparations for our defense. With the movements in this hemis- 
phere, we are, of necessity, more immediately connected, and by 
causes which must be obvious to all enlightened and impartial ob- 
servers. The political system of the allied powers is essentially 
different in this respect from that of America. This difference 
proceeds from that which exists in their respective governments; 
and to the defense of our own, which has been achieved by the 
loss of so much blood and treasure, and matured by the wisdom 
of their most enlightened citizens, and under which we have 
enjoyed unexampled felicity, this whole nation is devoted. 

We owe it, therefore, to candor, and to the amicable relations 
existing between the United States and those European Powers, 
to declare that we should consider any attempt on their part to 
extend their system to any portion of this hemisphere as dangerous 
to our peace and safety. 

With the existing colonies or dependencies of any European 
Power, we have not interfered, and shall not interfere. But with 
the governments who have declared their independence and main- 
tained it, and whose independence we have, on great consideration 
and on just principles, acknowledged, we could not view any inter- 
position for the purpose of oppressing them or controlling in any 
other manner their destiny by any European Power, in any other 
light than as the manifestation of an unfriendly disposition toward 
the United States. 
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THE EMANCIPATION PROCLAMATION 


[Editor’s Note: If the Emancipation Proclamation is to be regarded as the 
cause of the freedom of the African race in the United States, then indeed must it 
be considered as among the most important documents known in history: per- 
haps the most important of all. The President himself and the chief supporters 
of his administration had for years made no concealment of their desire that 
all men everywhere should be free. The occasion was at hand. Mr. Lincoln 
seized and generalized the facts, embodied them in his own words, and became 
for all time the oracle and interpreter of National Necessity.] 

Whereas, on the twenty-second day of September, in the year of 
our Lord one thousand eight hundred and sixty-two, a Proclama- 
tion was issued by the President of the United States, containing 
among other things the following, to-wit: 

“That on the first day of January, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred and sixty-three, all persons held as slaves 
within any State, or designated part of a State, the people whereof 
shall then be in rebellion against the United States, shall be then, 
thenceforth and forever free, and the executive government of the 
United States, including the military and naval authority thereof, 
will recognize and maintain the freedom of such persons, and will 
do no act or acts to repress such persons, or any of them, in any 
efforts they may make for their actual freedom.” 

“That the executive will, on the first day of January aforesaid, 
by proclamation, designate the States and parts of States, if 
any, in which the people thereof respectively shall then be in rebel- 
lion against the United States, and the fact that any State or the 
people thereof, shall on that day be in good faith represented in 
the Congress of the United States by members chosen thereto at 
elections wherein a majority of the qualified voters of such State 
shall have participated, shall, in the absence of strong counter- 
vailing testimony, be deemed conclusive evidence that such State and 
the people thereof are not then in rebellion against the United States.” 

Now, therefore, I, Abraham Lincoln, President of the United 
States, by virtue of the power in me vested as Commander-in-Chief 
of the Army and Navy of the United States in time of actual armed 
rebellion against the authority and government of the United States, 
and as a fit and necessary war measure for suppressing said rebellion, 
do, on this first day of January, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and sixty-three, and in accordance with my purpose 
so to do, publicly proclaim for the full period of one hundred days 
from the day the first above mentioned, order and designate, as the 
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States and parts of States wherein the people thereof respectively are 
this day in rebellion against the United States, the following, to wit: 

Arkansas, Texas, Louisiana (except the parishes of St. Bernard, 
Plaquemines, Jefferson, St. John, St. Charles, St. James, Ascension, 
Assumption, Terre Bonne, Lafourche, St. Mary, St. Martin, and 
Orleans, including the city of New Orleans), Mississippi, Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, South Carolina, North Carolina, and Virginia 
(except the forty-eight counties designated as West Virginia, and 
also the counties of Berkley, Accomac, Northampton, Elizabeth 
City, York, Princess Ann, and Norfolk, including the cities of Nor- 
folk and Portsmouth), and which excepted parts are, for the present, 
left precisely as if this Proclamation were not issued. 

And by virtue of the power and for the purpose aforesaid, I do 
order and declare that all persons held as slaves within said des- 
ignated States and parts of States are, and henceforward shall be 
free; and that the executive government of the United States, in- 
cluding the military and naval authorities thereof, will recognize 
and maintain the freedom of said persons. 

And I hereby enjoin upon the people so declared to be free, to 
abstain from all violence, unless in necessary self-defense, and I 
recommend to them that in all cases, when allowed, they labor 
faithfully for reasonable wages. 

And I further declare and make known that such persons of 
suitable condition will be received into the armed service of the 
United States to garrison forts, positions, stations, and other places, 
and to man vessels of all sorts in said service. 

And upon this act, sincerely believed to be an act of justice, 
warranted by the Constitution, upon military necessity, I invoke 
the considerate judgment of mankind and the gracious favor of 
Almighty God. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my name, and caused 
the seal of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington, this first day of January, in 

[L. S.] the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 

sixty-three, and of the Independence of the United States 
the eighty-seventh. 
By the President: ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


William H. Seward, 
Secretary of State. 
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LINCOLN’S GETTYSBURG ADDRESS 


[Editor’s Note: This immortal address of 267 words was delivered by Presi- 
dent Lincoln at the dedication of the Gettysburg National Cemetery, November 
12, 1863. It is related that President Lincoln was too much occupied with many 
pressing matters to find time to prepare any formal address for the occasion. 
Instead, he jotted these few words down while on the train on his way to the 
battlefield. Spoken at the ceremonies, modestly and inconspicuously, they 
attracted no great attention at the time, and had no particular prominence in 
the current newspaper reports. But their deep force and strength were soon 
recognized, and won for the brief oration a place in the front ranks of American 
classics. 

An elaborate address for the occasion, prepared and delivered by one of 
the nation’s noted orators, has long since been forgotten, while these simple 
words of the immortal Lincoln have become a classic wherever the English lan- 
guage is spoken.] 


Four score and seven years ago our fathers brought forth on this 
continent a new nation, conceived in liberty, and dedicated to the 
proposition that all men are created equal. 

Now we are engaged in a great civil war, testing whether that 
nation, or any nation so conceived and so dedicated, can long endure. 
We are met on a great battlefield of that war. We have come to 
dedicate a portion of that field as a final resting-place for those who 
here gave their lives that that nation might live. It is altogether 
fitting and proper that we should do this. 

But, in a large sense, we can not dedicate, we can not consecrate, 
we can not hallow, this ground. The brave men, living and dead, 
who struggled here, have consecrated it far above our poor power 
to add or detract. The world will little note nor long remember 
what we say here, but it can never forget what they did here. It 
is for us, the living, rather, to be dedicated here to the unfinished 
work which they who fought here have thus far so nobly advanced. 
It is rather for us to be here dedicated to the great task remaining 
before us—that from these honored dead we take increased devo- 
tion to that cause for which they gave the last full measure of 
devotion; that we here highly resolve that these dead shall not have 
died in vain; that this nation, under God, shall have a new birth 
of freedom; and that government of the people, by the people, for 
the people, shall not perish from the earth. 
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LINCOLN’S SECOND INAUGURAL ADDRESS 


[Editor's Note: In this immortal document of less than 700 words, President 
Lincoln enunciated in his own peculiarly simple and lofty phrase, the high ideal 
and the magnanimous sentiment which guided him. ‘‘With malice toward none, 
with charity for all, with firmness for the right as God gives us to see the right,” 
is the clarion and persuasive call he has passed down to future generations, 
inspiring to a nobility equal to his own. the London Spectator pronounced this 
message “‘the noblest political document known to history’’.] 


Fellow Countrymen: 


At this second appearing to take the oath of the presidential 
office there is less occasion for an extended address than there 
was at the first. Then a statement somewhat in detail of a 
course to be pursued seemed fitting and proper. Now, at the 
expiration of four years, during which public declarations have 
been constantly called forth on every point and phase of the 
great contest which still absorbs the attention and engrosses the 
energies of the nation, little that is new could be presented. The 
progress of our arms, upon which all else chiefly depends, is as well 
known to the public as to myself, and it is, I trust, reasonably satis- 
factory and encouraging to all. With high hope for the future, 
no prediction in regard to it is ventured. 

On the occasion corresponding to this, four years ago, all thoughts 
were anxiously directed to an impending civil war. All dreaded 
it, all sought to avert it. While the inaugural address was being 
delivered from this place, devoted altogether to saving the Union 
without war, insurgent agents were in the city seeking to destroy 
it without war—seeking to dissolve the Union and divide effects 
by negotiation. Both parties deprecated war, but one of them 
would make war rather than let the nation survive, and the other 
would accept war rather than let it perish, and the war came. 

One-eighth of the whole population were colored slaves, not 
distributed generally over the Union, but localized in the southern 
part of it. These slaves constituted a peculiar and powerful interest. 
All knew that this interest was somehow the cause of the war. To 
strengthen, perpetuate, and extend this interest was the object for 
which the insurgents would rend the Union even by the war, while 
the government claimed no right to do more than to restrict the 
territorial enlargement of it. Neither party expected for the war 
the magnitude or the duration which it has already attained. 
Neither anticipated that the cause of the conflict might cease with 
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or even. before the conflict itself should cease. Each looked for an 
easier triumph, and a result less fundamental and astounding. 
Both read the same Bible and pray to the same God, and each 
invokes His aid against the other. It may seem strange that any 
men should dare to ask a just God’s assistance in wringing their 
bread from the sweat of other men’s faces, but let us judge not, 
that we be not judged. The prayers of both could not be an- 
swered. That of neither has been answered fully. The Almighty 
has His own purposes. ‘‘Woe unto the world because of offenses; 
for it must needs be that offenses come, but woe to that man by 
whom the offense cometh.”’ If we shall suppose that American 
slavery is one of those offenses which, in the providence of God, 
must needs come, but which, having continued through His ap- 
pointed time, He now wills to remove, and that He gives to both 
North and South this terrible war as the woe due to those by whom 
the offense came, shall we discern therein any departure from those 
divine attributes which the believers in a living God always ascribe 
to Him? Fondly do we hope, fervently do we pray, that this 
mighty scourge of war may speedily pass away. Yet, if God wills 
that it continue until all the wealth piled by the bondsman’s two 
hundred and fifty years of unrequited toil shall be sunk, and until 
every drop of blood drawn with the lash shall be paid by another 
drawn with the sword, as was said three thousand years ago, so 
still it must be said “the judgments of the Lord are true and right- 
eous altogether’’. 

With malice toward none, with charity for all, with firmness in 
the right as God gives us to see the right, let us strive on to finish 
the work we are in, to bind up the nation’s wounds, to care for him 
who shall have borne the battle and for his widow and his orphan, 
to do all which may achieve and cherish a just and lasting peace 
among ourselves and with all nations. 


CHRONOLOGY OF THE GREAT WAR 


1914 


June 28.—Archduke Francis Ferdinand as- 
sassinated. 

July 23.—Presentation of Austro-Hungarian 
note to Serbia. 

July 28.—War declared on Serbia by 
Austria-Hungary. 

July 30.—Partial mobilization of Russian 
army. Belgrade bombarded by Austria- 
Hungary. 

July 31.—General mobilization of Russian 
army ordered. State of war declared in 
Germany. 

Aug. 1.—War declared on Russia by Ger- 
many. Luxemburg invaded by Germany. 
French cabinet orders general mobiliza- 
tion. 

Aug. 2.—German troops enter France. Ger- 
man ultimatum to Belgium demanding 
free passage for her troops. Russian 
troops enter Germany. 

Aug. 4.—Ultimatum sent by Great Britain 
to-Germany demanding an assurance that 
the neutrality of Belgium shall be re- 
spected. Germans attack Liege. Mobili- 
zation of the British army. Germany 
declared war on both Belgium and France. 
Great Britain declared war on Germany. 
Mobilization of Turkish army. President 
Wilson issues proclamation of neutrality. 

Aug. 5.—Lord Kitchener appointed British 
Minister of War. German mine-layer 
Koenigen Luise destroyed. First install- 
ment of British expeditionary force landed 
on French coast. President Wilson ten- 
ders his good offices to the warring nations. 

Aug. 6.—Austria~-Hungary declared war on 
Russia. 

Aug. 7.—Mobile Belgian military force with- 
drew from Liege, leaving forts occupied 
by their permanent garrisons. 


Aug. 8.—French advance into Alsace, occu-- 


pying Altkirch. Italy reaffirms neutrality. 

Aug. 9.—German warships Goeben and 
Breslau took refuge in the Bosphorus. 
French occupy Muelhausen. 


1914 


Aug. 10.—France declares war on Austria- 
Hungary. 

Aug. 12.—England declares war on Austria- 
Hungary. Sale of German warships 
Goeben and Breslau to Turkey announced. 

Aug. 14.—Mobilization of French army 
completed and announced as being in 
touch with the Belgians. Allies pro- 
tested to Turkey against purchasing and 
taking over the German warships Goeben 
and Breslau. 

Aug. 15.—Japanese issue ultimatum to Ger- 
many demanding evacuation of Kiauchau. 
Russia issues proclamation promising re- 
constitution and autonomy of the King- 
dom of Poland. 

Aug. 16.—Landing of British expeditionary 
foree on coast of France completed. 
Russian advance on Germany begun. 

Aug. 17.—Belgian Government removed 
from Brussels to Antwerp. Beginning of 
a five days’ battle in Lorraine, ending 
in repulse of French across frontier with 
heavy loss. Beginning of five days’ 
battle between Serbians and Austrians 
on the Jadar, ending in Austrian rout. 

Aug. 20.—Brussels occupied by Germans. 
Belgian army retreats to Antwerp. 
French reverses in Alsace. 

Aug. 23.—Germans enter Namur and begin 
attack on Mons. Japan declares war on 
Germany, blockades and commences bom- 
bardment of Tsingtau. Germans destroy 
three of Namur forts. 

Aug. 24.—Fall of Namur announced. 

Aug. 25.—Louvain destroyed by Germans. 
German Zeppelin drops bombs on An- 
twerp. Muelhausen evacuated by French. 

Aug. 26.—Non-partisan French cabinet or- 
ganized. Germans take Longwy.- 

Aug. 28.—British fleet sinks five German 
warships off Helgoland. 

Sept. 2.—Russians defeat Austrians at Lem- 
berg after seven days continuous fighting. 
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Sept. 3.—French Government removed from 
Paris to Bordeaux. 

Sept. 5.—Great Britain, France and Russia 
agree not to treat for peace separately. 
Rheims taken by Germans. 

Sept. 7.—Germans reach extreme point of 
their advance in first invasion of France, 
and begin retreat. 

Sept. 12.—German retreat halts on Aisne. 

Sept. 14.—British auxiliary cruiser Carmania 
sinks German armed cruiser Cap Trafalgar 
off east coast of South America. 

Sept. 16.—Russians retire from Kast Prussia. 

Sept. 20.—Bombardment of Rheims Cathe- 
dral by Germans. British cruiser Pegasus 
completely disabled while at anchor in 
Zanzibar Harbor by German cruiser 
Koenigsberg. 

Sept. 22.—British cruisers Aboukir, Hogue 
and Cressy sunk by German submarine 
in North Sea. 

Sept. 28.—Germans bombard Antwerp’s 
first line of defense. 

Oct. 5.—Belgian Government removed from 
Antwerp to Ostend. 

Oct. 7.—Japanese seize Caroline Islands. 

Oct. 9.—Germans occupy Antwerp. 

Oct. 11.—German advance in Poland threat- 
ens Warsaw. 

Oct. 12.—Martial law declared throughout 
Union of South Africa on account of 
mutinies by Boer leaders. 

Oct. 13.—Belgian Government removed 
from Ostend to Havre. 

Oct. 15.—Ostend occupied by Germans. 

Oct. 16.—British cruiser Hawke sunk by 
German submarine. 

Oct. 17.—Japanese cruiser Takachiho sunk 
by torpedo in Kiauchau Bay. 

Oct. 18.—Belgian army effects junction 
with allied left. Beginning of battle from 
Channel coast to Lisle. 

Oct. 24.—Ten days’ battle before Warsaw 
ends in German defeat. 

Oct. 27.—The Audacious, one of the new 
British dreadnoughts, sunk by a mine off 
the Irish coast. 

Oct. 29.—Turkey begins war on Russia by 
naval attacks on Black Sea ports. 


1914 


Nov. 1.—German squadron defeated British 
squadron off Coronel, Chili. 

Nov. 5.—England and France declare war 
on Turkey. Dardanelles forts bombarded. 

Noy. 6.—Kiauchau surrenders to Japanese. 

Noy. 11.—Germans cross Yser Canal and 
capture Dixmude. 

Nov. 13.—Russians seize Tarnow, Krosno, 
and Jaslo. ; 

Nov. 18.—Officially reported that a launch 
of U.S. 8. Tennessee was fired on in harbor 
of Smyrna, Turkey. 

Nov. 21.—Russians capture Gumbinnen. 

Nov. 22.—Turks gain victory over British 
near Port Said, east of the Suez Canal. 

Nov. 23.—Beginning of second Battle of 
Ypres in the Argonne. 

Nov. 24.—Russian victory concludes ten- 
day battle in Poland. 

Novy. 25.—British steamer Malachite sunk 
near Hayre by German submarine. 

Nov. 26.—British predreadnought Bulwark 
blown up in the Thames. 

Noy. 27.—French gain strongholds along 
line from the Channel to Muehlhausen. 
Bombardment of Rheims effected. 

Nov. 29.—Important positions captured by 
Allies near Ypres. Russians seize Czerno- 
witz. 

Nov. 30.—Capture of Belgrade by Austrians 
ends 126-day siege. 

Dec. 3.—Germans take offensive position 
between Ypres and Dixmude. 


Dec. 5.—Allies successfully resist the Ger- 
man attack at Ypres. 


Dec. 6.—Germans capture Lodz and threat- 
en Warsaw. 


Dec. 8.—British battleship squadron meets 
and destroys four German cruisers off 
Falkland Islands. Only one German 
cruiser escapes and this is pursued by the 
British fleet. British force captures Kurna 
in Turkey. 


Dee. 10.—Von Moltke is succeeded by von 
Falkenhayn as head of the German Gen- 
eral Staff. 


Dec. 12.—Austrians repulsed by Serbians at 
Kosmai. 
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Dec. 18.—British submarine sinks Turkish 
battleship Masudieh in the Dardanelles. 

Dec. 14.—Serbians recapture Belgrade. Aus- 
trians capture 9,000 Russians at Dukla in 
the Carpathians. 

Dec. 16.—The English coast towns Scar- 
borough, Hartlepool, and Whitby are 
bombarded by a German squadron. 

Dec. 17.—England declares protectorate 
over Egypt; end of Turkish suzerainty. 

Dec. 18.—Germans seize Lowicz. 

Dec. 19.—Battle on the Bzura halts Ger- 
mans thirty miles from Warsaw. 

Dee. 20.—Interior forts of the Dardanelles 
are bombarded by allied fleets. Germans 
advance farther toward Warsaw. 

Dec. 21.—Russians win in Armenia. 

Dec. 22.—German strongholds along Belgian 
coast shelled by allied fleets. 

Dec. 23.—Austrians defeated in Carpa- 
thians. 

Dec. 25.—British cruisers accompanied by 
hydro-aeroplanes attack German naval 
base at Cuxhaven. 

Dec. 30.—Germans withdraw over the 
Bzura. 


1915 


Jan. 1.—British battleship Formidable is 
torpedoed and sunk in the English Chan- 
nel with severe loss. 

Jan. 4.—French troops capture Steinbach in 
Alsace. Russians are victorious at Arda- 
han and Sarikamysh. 

Jan. 7.—President of France issues decree 
prohibiting the sale and transportation of 
intoxicating liquors. 

Jan. 9.—Germans recapture Steinbach and 
Burnhaupt. 

Jan. 10.—Thirty bombs thrown by German 
aeroplanes on Dunkirk. 

Jan. 13.—Baron Burian, a Hungarian, suc- 
ceeds Count Berchtold as Premier of 
Austria-Hungary. 

Jan. 14.—Germans win victory north of 
Soissons, forcing the French retreat across 
the Aisne. 

Jan. 15.—Kirlibaba Pass taken by the Rus- 
sians. 


1915 


Jan. 16.—Turkish mine sinks French sub- 
marine Saphir in the Dardanelles. 

Jan. 18.—La Bassee, center of fierce fighting, 
victories alternating. ‘The French ad- 
vance within ten miles of Metz. 

Jan. 19.—German airships raid English 
towns on Norfolk coast. 

Jan. 24.—German squadron is defeated by 
British coast patrol in second attempt 
to raid the English coast. German cruiser 
Bluecher sunk. 

Jan. 27.—Austrians recapture Uzsok Pass. 

Jan. 28.—French defeated at Craonne. 

Jan. 30.—Russians win Tabriz in victory 
over Turks. 

Feb. 1.—Germans recapture Borjimow, 
driving the Russians back upon Warsaw. 

Feb. 2.—The four outer forts of the Dar- 
danelles are shelled by British and French 
fleets. 

Feb. 4.—Germany declares waters surround- 
ing the British Isles, except a passage 
north of Scotland, to be a war zone after 
Feb. 18. 

Feb. 6.—The Lusitania flies American flag 
in the “danger zone” under British 
protection. 

Feb. 9.—Russians repel heavy attack of the 
Germans in the Carpathians. 

Feb. 10.—U. S. Government protests against 
Germany’s “war zone’ decree. 

Feb. 12.—Belgian coast seaports raided by 
thirty-four British aircraft. 

Feb. 14.—German troops occupy Plock. 

Feb. 16.—Forty British aviators again at- 
tack Belgium. Italy and Holland pro- 
test against ‘war zone’’ decree. 

Feb. 18.—Germany declares ‘‘war zone” 
decree to be in effect. 

Feb. 19.—Great Britain suspends passenger 
travel between England and the Con- 
tinent. 

Feb. 20.—American cotton-ship Evelyn is 
sunk by mine off coast of Holland. 

Feb. 23.—American steamer Carib is sunk 
off the German coast. 

Feb. 24.—-Germans capture Przasnysz north 
by west of Warsaw. 
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Feb. 25.—Allied fleet silences all forts at 
entrance to the Dardanelles. 

Feb. 27.—Russians recapture Przasnysz. 

Mar. 2.—Russians occupy Dukla Pass. 

Mar. 5.—Continued bombardment of the 
Dardanelles silences three more forts on 
the Asiatic side. 

Mar. 9.—Three British merchantmen sunk 
by German submarines. 

Mar. 11.—British take Neuve Chapelle and 
advance toward Lisle. 

Mar. 14.—Three British warships sink the 
German cruiser Dresden near Juan Fer- 
nandez Island. 

Mar. 15.— French capture trenches in 
vicinity of Arras. 

Mar. 18.—British battleships Irresistible and 
Ocean and the French battleship Bowvet 
are sunk in the Dardanelles. The British 
Inflexible and French Gaulois are dam- 
aged. 

Mar. 22.—Przemysl is surrendered to the 
Russians. 

Mar. 28. 
Russians. 

Mar. 28.—British-African passenger-ship 
Falaba is sunk by a German submarine 
in St. George’s Channel. 

Apr. 1.—Germans begin attacks on English 
fishing fleets. 

Apr. 2.—British battleship Lord Nelson is 
destroyed in the Dardanelles. 

Apr. 3.—Allied fleet withdraws from the 
Dardanelles. 

Apr. 4.—Russian army wins Smolnik near 
Lupkow Pass. 

Apr. 5.—Russians capture Vareeze Pass in 
the Carpathians. 


Lupkow Pass is won by the 


Apr. 7.—Germans surrender Les Eparges to 
the French. 

Apr. 11.—Russian army encamps within 
eighteen miles of the Hungarian border. 

Apr. 14.—Fierce fighting rages at “Hill 
60” in the vicinity of Ypres. 

Apr. 17.—Russians withdraw from Tarnow 
in Galicia. 

Apr. 19.—Germans gain in the struggle near 
Ypres, 
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Apr. 20.—British defeat the Turks in Mes- 
opotamia. Relations between Austria 
and Italy become strained. Germans 
begin to evacuate Italy. 

Apr. 23.—Attack by the Allies is resumed 
in the Dardanelles. 

Apr. 26.—Russians suffer losses at Uzsok 
Pass. 

Apr. 26.—Germans, reinforced, repulse 
French north of Ypres, offsetting loss 
at Neuve Chapelle. 

Apr. 28.—English and French ships suffer 
severe loss in the Dardanelles. The Allies 
establish armies on the peninsula of 
Gallipoli. 

Apr. 29.—Germans cut the Libau-Kovno 
railroad in Russia. 

Apr. 30.—Germans shell Dunkirk from dis- 
tance of 20 miles. 

May 1.— American oil-steamer Cushing 
wrecked by German aeroplane in the 
North Sea. American steamer Gulflight 
sunk by German submarine. 

May 2.—Austrians gain heavy victory over 
the Russians in Tarnow. 

May 5.—British lose “Hill 60’’ near Ypres. 

May 7.—The Lusitania is sunk by German 
submarine off Kinsale, Ireland, with a 
loss of 1198 lives of which 120 were 
Americans. 

May 13.—President Wilson sends Lusitania 
protest to Germany. 

May 16.—British battleship Goliath sunk in 
the Dardanelles. 

May 18.—German trenches captured south 
of Richebourg. 

May 19.—Reorganization of English cabinet. 

May 22.—Italy declares a ‘State of War’. 
Troops clash on the frontier. 

May 23.—French gain north of Arras. 

May 24.—Italy declares war on Austria. 

May 26.—Ex-Premier Balfour succeeds 
Winston Churchill as First Lord of the 
Admiralty. 

May 27.—British battleship Triumph is 
torpedoed in the Dardanelles. 

May 28.—British auxiliary vessel Princess 
Irene is blown up at the mouth of the 
Thames, loss of 424 lives, 
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May 29.—Germany’s reply to U. S. note 
suggests arbitration. British shells sink 
Zeppelin in North Sea. 

May 30.—Italians force way to Trieste, and 
capture town of Ala. 

June 1.—Zeppelin airships drop ninety 
bombs at the mouth of the Thames. 
June 3.—Italians reduce fort near Trent. 
San Marino Republic (smallest inde- 
pendent government in the world) de- 
clares war. Przemysl retaken by Austro- 

German troops. 

June 7.—Secretary of State Bryan resigns. 

June 8.—Italians occupy Monfalcone. 

June 11.—President Wilson’s second Lus?- 
tania note to Germany made public. 

June 13.—Gen. Mackensen breaks Russian 
line east of Przemysl. Venizelos wins in 
Greek elections. 

June 22.—Austro-Germans recapture Lem- 
berg. 

July 7.—Italian armored cruiser Amalfi sunk 
by Austrian submarines. 

July 8.—Germany’s reply to second United 
States note regarding Lusitania handed 
to American ambassador at Berlin. Last 
German forces in South Africa surrender 
to Gen. Botha. Russians surprise Aus- 
trians under Archduke Joseph Ferdinand 
and capture 15,000. 

July 15.—200,000 Welsh miners strike. 
Germans capture Przasnysz. 

July 22.—President Wilson sends third 
Lusitania note to Germany. 

July 31.—Austrians occupy Lublin. 

Aug. 1.—Teutonic forces advancing steadily 
on Warsaw. 

Aug. 4.—British notes on blockade made 
public. 

Aug. 5.—Germans occupy Warsaw and 
Ivangorod. 

Aug. 7.—The Allies land a new army on 
Gallipoli peninsula. 

Aug. 9.—British forces gain slight success 
in vicinity of Ypres. 

Aug. 12.—The Germans take Siedlce, east 
of Warsaw. 


1915 


Aug. 14.—The British transport Royal 
Edward is sunk by a submarine in the 
Aegean Sea with a loss of over a thousand 
lives. 

Aug. 17.—The Germans occupy the city of 
Kovno. Zeppelins again raid the suburbs 
of London. 

Aug. 19.—The trans-atlantic liner Arabic 
is torpedoed and sunk off Fastnet; several 
American lives lost. The Germans oc- 
cupy Novo Georgievsk. 

Aug. 21.—German naval forces suffer defeat 
by Russian ships in an attack on Gulf of 
Riga. 

Aug. 26.—German offensive movement con- 
tinues successful with the occupation of 
Brest-Litovsk. 

Aug. 28.—The German ambassador to the 
United States, Count Von Bernstorff, 
requests delay of action on part of this 
government in the Arabic case and 
promises full satisfaction. 

Sept. 1.—Germany gives virtual acceptance 
of the American contentions on submarine 
warfare. 

Sept. 2.—German forces take Grodno. 

Sept. 4.—Allan liner Hesperian sunk off 
Fastnet. 

Sept. 7.—Grand Duke Nicholas is relieved 
of supreme command of Russian forces, 
the Czar assuming direct command in his 
stead. 

Sept. 8.—The Russians assume the offensive 
in Galicia and score slight success. The 
Germans in a new offensive in the Argonne 
district of France, gain over a mile of 
French trenches. 

Sept. 9.—The recall of the Austrian am- 
bassador, Dr. Constantin Dumba, is 
demanded by President Wilson. Ger- 
many delivers note to United States 
justifying the sinking of the Arabic. 

Sept. 10.—A financial commission, sent to 
the United States by England and France, 
lands in New York. 

Sept. 15.—The Teutonic forces cccupy 
Pinsk. 

Sept. 18.—The German advance in Russia 
continues and city of Vilna is taken. 
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Sept. 19.—Austro-German forces begin a 
bombardment of the Serbian frontier, 
preparatory to their announced intention 
of invading Serbia and opening a road to 
Turkey. : 

Sept. 24.—Greece orders the mobilization 
of all forces. 

Sept. 25.—The long-heralded Anglo-French 
drive commences in the Champagne dis- 
trict and in vicinity of Lens. The first 
few days of offensive movement nets 
about 50 square miles of territory, many 
prisoners and considerable war muni- 
tions. 

Sept. 27.—Kut-el-Amara, Turkey in Asia, 
captured by British under General Town- 
shend. 

Sept. 28. England pledges armed support 
to all Balkan countries who will join the 
Allies. 

Sept. 30.—The French make additional 
gains in the Champagne district. 

Oct. 3.—The Allies land troops at Saloniki, 
Greece, with the view of aiding Serbian 
resistance against the Teutons. 


Oct. 4.—Russia sends ultimatum to Bulgaria 
demanding answer in 24 hours. 


Oct. 5.—Ambassador Von Bernstorff delivers 
note to United States, disavowing the 
sinking of the Arabic and agreeing to give 
reparation. 


Oct. 6.—The Greek Premier Venizelos re- 
signs from the cabinet. Austro-German 
forces invade Serbia, while Bulgaria for- 
mally rejects the ultimatum of Russia. 
Allied forces commence advance into Ser- 
bia. French gain slight success in Cham- 
pagne. King Constantine of Greece 
appoints Zaimis as Premier to succeed 
Venizelos. 


Oct. 7.—The Bulgarian port of Varna, on 
the Black Sea, is bombarded by Russian 
cruisers. 


Oct. 9.—The Austro-German forces capture 
Belgrade after a severe bombardment of 
several days. Bulgaria protests to Greece 
against landing of Allied troops at Salon- 
iki. 
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Oct. 10.—German attacks in vicinity of 
Loos repulsed with héavy losses. Rus- 
sians driven’ back in Galicia. 

Oct. 11.—The Teutonic invasion of Serbia 
progresses and town of Smedereva is 
taken. Russian forces gain success over 
Austrians on Stripa River. Germans 
capture five miles of trenches from Rus- 
sians west of Dvinsk. Trench gain 
ground in Champagne. 

Oct. 12.—Austro-Germans advance south 
of Belgrade on line cf Orient railway. 
Edith Cavel, English nurse, is executed 
by Germans on charge of aiding British 
and Belgians to escape from Belgium. 

Oct. 18.—Bulgarian army invades Serbia at 
three points. Greece announces position 
for present to be one of armed neu- 
trality. 

Oct. 14.—French Foreign Minister Deleassé 
resigns from Cabinet. Austro-Germans 
advance to Posarevatz, Serbia. Greece 
renounces treaty with Serbia. Zeppelin 
raid over London results in deaths of 55 
persons. British submarines in Baltic Sea 
sink six German merchant ships. 

Oct. 16.—Great Britain declares war on 


Bulgaria. Serbia declares war on Bul- 
garia. Russians continue offensive at 
Dvinsk. 


Oct. 18.—Allies land troops at Enos, in 
Turkish territory. Allies take Strumitza, 
Bulgaria. Bulgars and Teutons making 
important advances in Serbia. 

Oct. 19.—Italy declares war on Bulgaria. 
Bulgarians take Vrania. Allies repulse 
several German attacks in France. Ger- 
mans take Duona. General Sir Ian 
Hamilton is recalled from the Dardanelles. 
Sir Edward Carson resigns from the 
British cabinet. 

Oct. 20.—Serbian capital transferred from 
Nish to Prisrend. Bulgarians and Teu- 
tons make further gains in Serbia. Italy 
resumes strong offensive against Austria. 

Oct. 22.—Serbians reported in serious 
plight. Bulgars take Komanova. French 
defeat attacks on west front. Teutons 
nearing Riga. 
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Oct. 23.—Italian squadron helps Allies 
bombard Bulgarian port of Dedeagatch 
on Aegean Sea. Italian land forces re- 
sume strong offensive against Austro- 
Hungarian lines. 

Oct. 24.—Italians gain on entire front. 
Russian naval forces bombard Courland 
coast. 

Oct. 25.—Germans lose stronghold of ‘‘La 
Courtine’ in Champagne. Germans ad- 
vance in Serbia. Allied forces meet 
Bulgars in southern Serbia. German 
cruiser Prinz Adalbert sunk by British 
submarine. Austrian air-men raid Venice. 

Oct. 26.—Teutonic forces seize Valjevo and 
Petrovac. Bulgars are defeated by Allied 
forces near Strumitza. 

Oct. 27.—Teuton forces join Bulgars on 
Danube, open way to Turkey. French 
gain in Arras. Germans pierce Russian 
line at Dvinsk. 


Oct. 28.—French cabinet, headed by Viviani, 


resigns in body. Briand appointed Premier 
by President Poincare. 

Oct. 29.—Briand names new cabinet. 

Nov. 1.—Germans take Kraguyevatz, and 
capture Serbia’s largest arsenal. 

Nov. 3.—Bulgars and Germans gain in 
Serbia. Uzice captured by Germans. 

Nov. 4.—Greek cabinet resigns after Premier 
Zaimis losesin Parliament. Bulgars with- 
in six miles of Nish. Germans win back 
Dvinsk position. 

Nov. 5.—Greek King ignores war party. 
Teutons drive Serbs back in north and 
Bulgars beat French forces in south. 

Nov. 6.—Nish, the former capital of Serbia, 
captured by the Bulgarians. 

Nov. 7.—Teutons drive Russians back 
across Stripa River. Teutons retake 
trenches on western front. 

Nov. 8.—M. Skouloudis appointed Greek 
Premier. Germans and Bulgars close in 
on Serbia. 

Nov. 9.—Serious revolts reported in India. 
Lord Kitchener said to have been sent to 
quell rebels. French gain on west front 
after severe attacks. Italy to send 
troops to Serbia through Albania. 


8—14 
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Nov. 10.—Italian liner Ancona sunk by 
Austrian submarine. Over 200 persons 
missing. British renew attacks near Loos. 
Russians lose near Riga. 

Noy. 12.—Greek Chamber dissolved. 

Noy. 14.—Russians driven back across the 
Styr after prolonged fighting. 

Nov. 22.—Anglo-Indian troops rout Turks 
at Ctesiphon, near Bagdad, but are 
obliged to retreat. 

Noy. 28.—Bulgarians capture Mitrovitsa 
and Pristina. 

Nov. 28.—British aeroplane destroys Ger- 
man submarine off Middlekirke. 

Noy. 30.—Prisrend taken, opening up rail- 
way between Constantinople and Berlin 
via Vienna, Belgrade and Sofia. 

Dec. 2.—British withdraw 70,000 troops 
from Gallipoli. Russians advance on 
Teheran, Persia. General Joffre made 
supreme commander of French armies. 

Dec. 6.—U. S. sends note to Austria- 
Hungary demanding disavowal for sinking 
the Ancona. 

Dec. 8.—Austrians force Serbian army in 
north through Montenegro. British army 
under General Townshend retreats to 
Kut-el-Amara. 

Dec. 11.—Turkish forces besiege Kut-el- 
Amara. : 

Dec. 15.—General Sir Douglas Haig suc- 
ceeds Sir John French as commander-in- 
chief of British forces in France and 
Belgium. 

Dec. 21.—Reichstag votes German war 
credit of $2,500,000,000. 

Dec. 28..-Germans lose line of trenches to 
French in Alsace. 

Dec. 30.—Italian fleet defeats Austrian 
squadron off Durazzo and sinks two ships. 
Austria-Hungary disavows sinking of 
Ancona. 

1916 

Jan. 4.—U. S. protests British interference 
with mails. 

Jan. 9.—Remainder of British force leaves 
Gallipoli. 
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Jan. 10.—Herbert Samuel, British Post- 
master-General, succeeds Sir John Simon 
as Home Secretary. 

Jan. 11.—Austro-Germans capture Mont 
Lovtchen, Montenegrin stronghold. 

Jan. 12.—Austrians oceupy Cetinje, capital 
of Montenegro. 

Jan. 16.—Russian army advances in Ar- 
menia. 

Jan. 28.—Germans take line of trenches from 
French, south of Somme River. 

Jan. 29.—Zeppelins raid Paris and kill 
twenty-three non-combatants. 

Jan. 31.—Zeppelins raid English towns and 
kill fifty-nine. 

Feb. 1.—German prize crew bring to Hamp- 
ton Roads British steamer Appam, cap- 
tured by cruiser Moewe. 

Feb. 16.—Russians capture Erzerum, a 
Turkish fortress. 

Feb. 17.—Franco-British forces complete 
conquest of Kamerun, a German province 
in Africa. 

Feb. 20.—Zeppelin is brought down by 
French near Revigny, France. 

Feb. 21.—House of Commons vote war 
credit of $2,100,000,000, bringing total 
to $10,410,000,000. Crown Prince, with 
army of 300,000, attacks French trenches 
west of the Meuse. 

Feb. 23.—Lord Robert Cecil appointed War 
Trade Minister. Portugal seizes thirty- 
six German and Austrian interned Mer- 
chantmen. 

Feb. 26.—Austrians occupy Durazzo, Al- 
bania evacuated by Italians. 


Feb. 27.—Submarine sinks French transport 
in Mediterranean with loss of 3,100. 

Mar. 2.—Russians take Bitlis, fortified city 
110 miles south of Erzerum. 

Mar. 5.—Auxiliary cruiser Moewe returns to 


Germany after capturing or destroying 
fifteen allied vessels. 


Mar. 6.—Germans capture Forges near 
Verdun. British relief force reaches Es- 
sinn, seven miles from Kut-el-Amara. 


Mar. 8.—Germany declares war on Portugal 
for seizing interned ships. 


1916 


Mar. 14.—Grand Admiral von Tirpitz re- 
signs and is succeeded by Admiral von 
Capelle. 

Mar. 16.—General Gallieni is succeeded by 
General Roques as French Minister of 
War. 

Mar. 18.—Submarine sinks French destroyer 
Renaudin in Adriatic. 

Mar. 24.—British Channel steamer Sussex 
torpedoed by German submarine. 

Mar. 27.—British gain at St. Eloi, Belgium. 

Mar. 28.—Allies hold war conference in 
Paris for future conduct of war. 

Mar. 30.—Germans capture Malancourt by 
gigantic infantry assaults. 

Mar. 31.—Germans take Vaux. 

Apr. 5.—Germans seize Haucourt, west of 
the Meuse. 

Apr. 8.—French withdraw from Bethin- 
court. 

Apr. 18.—Russian troops supported by 
Black Sea fleet take Trebizond. 

Apr. 22.—Sir Roger Casement is arrested 
while attempting to land with German 
arms in Ireland. 

Apr. 24.—Revolt breaks out in Ireland. 

Apr. 25.—German battle cruisers with sub- 
marines and Zeppelins attack English 
towns northeast of London. 

Apr. 28.—10,000 British troops besieged 
for 143 days at Kut-el-Amara surrender 
to Turks. 

Apr. 30.—Germans make fierce but unsuc- 
cessful attacks against Dead Man’s Hill, 
west of the Meuse. 

May 1.—Irish rebellion ends. 

May 4.—Germany, under pressure from the 
U. S., promises to observe international 
law in regard to submarine warfare. 

May 17.—Austrians in Lake Garda regions 
cross Italian frontier. 

May 20.—British army on Tigris is joined 
by Russian Cossacks from Persian fron- 
tier. 

May 22.—French recapture part of Fort 
Douaumont. 

May 23.—House of Commons vote a 
$1,500,000,000 war credit, bringing total 
up to $11,910,000,000. 
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May 25.—Military Compulsion Bill be- 
comes a law in England, affecting men 
between eighteen and forty-one. 

May 26.—Bulgarian troops enter Greece 
and take possession of several forts. 

May 29.—Officials announce in London that 
forty-four air attacks have been made on 
England since war began, resulting in 409 
dead and 1,005 injured, also, in three 
attacks by German warships, 141 were 
killed and 611 injured. 

May 31.—British and German fleets meet 
in battle off Jutland, Denmark. British 
lose fourteen war vessels and Germans 
eleven. 9,500 lives lost. 

June 4.—Russians under Brussiloff begin 
new offensive, capture 138,000 Austrians 
along 332 mile front. 

June 5.—British cruiser Hampshire sunk 
by mine off Orkney Islands on way to 
Russia. Lord Kitchener, Secretary of 
War, and entire staff, lost. Russians take 
Lutsk and 15,000 Austrians. 

June 7.—Germans occupy Fort Vaux, five 
miles southeast of Verdun. 

June 9.—Italian transport Principe Um- 
berto sunk by submarine in Adriatic. 

June 10.—Salandra Government resigns in 
Italy. Dubno, with 35,000 Austrians, 
captured by Russians. 

June 12.—Germans penetrate advance posi- 
tions, four miles from Verdun. 

June 14.—Encounter between Russian and 
German battleships in Baltic. 

June 15.—French win back Le Mort Homme 
and Cailette Wood. Boselli, new Italian 
Premier, forms cabinet. 

June 17.—Russians under General Lechitsky 
capture Czernowitz. 

June 18.—Radziviloff, twelve miles north- 
east of Brody, taken by Russians. 

June 21.—Russians occupy Radautz. 

June 24.—Victor Chapman, American avia- 
tor in France, killed while flying over 
German lines. 

June 28.—Germans remove 300,000 men 
from Verdun front for service on the 
Somme. 
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June 29.—Sir Roger Casement is found 
guilty of high treason, and sentenced to 
die on August 3. 

July 1.—Italians regain one-third of terri- 
tory lost since May 18. Franco-British 
offensive begins north and south of the 
Somme River and French advance. 

July 3.—Russian left wing advances to 
within twenty miles of Lemberg. 

July 7.—Russians begin offensive on Riga 
front. 

July 8.—Allies abandon Declaration of 
London and revert to blockade principles 
as provided by international law. 

July 9.— German merchant submarine 
Deutschland arrives at Baltimore from 
Germany. 

July 10.—French aeroplanes from Saloniki 
raid Sofia and Monastir. English cap- 
ture three towns and 6,000 prisoners on 
the Somme. 

July 15.—Cossacks cross Carpathians and 
raid Hungary. 

July 18.—England publishes names of 
eighty-two firms as black list. 

July 21.—British take two more towns on 
the Somme. 

July 25.—Crisis in British cabinet over pro- 
visional scheme for Home Rule in Ireland. 

July 27.—U. S. protests against British 
blacklist as illegal. 

July 28.—Charles Fryatt, British sea cap- 
tain, executed by Germans for trying to 
ram a submarine in March, 1915. Rus- 
sians capture Brody. 

July 29.—French establish new line south 
of Somme and bombard Peronne. Ger- 
man airships raid east coast of England. 

Aug. 3.—Sir Roger Casement is hanged. 

Aug. 4.—Turkish troops attack British posi- 
tions in Egypt, but are repulsed with 
heavy losses. French recapture Thiau- 
mont. 

Aug. 6.—British troops advance 500 yards 
from Pozieres. Baron Wimborne ap- 
pointed Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 

Aug. 7.—Turks recapture Bitlis in Asia 
Minor from Russian troops. Austrian 
aeroplanes raid Venice. 
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Aug. 9.—Italians capture Goritzia. Zeppe- 
lins raid the east coast of England, causing 
twenty-three casualties. 

Aug. 10.—Russians are forced to retreat 
in Persia. Stanislau is captured by the 
Russians. 

Aug. 15.—Allied forces close in on German 
East Africa. 

Aug. 16.—French make brilliant advances 
on the Somme front. Germany claims 
that seventy-four merchantmen were sunk 
by submarines during July. 

Aug. 17.—General Ruzsky is appointed 
commander-in-chief of the northern armies 
of Russia. 

Aug. 19.—British cruisers Nottingham and 
Falmouth sunk by German submarines in 
North Sea. 

Aug. 24.—French and British troops make 
further gains on Somme front. 

Aug. 28.—Roumania declares war on Aus- 
tria-Hungary. 

Aug. 29.—Roumanian army begins invasion 
of Transylvania in two directions. 

Aug. 30.—Field-Marshal von Hindenburg 
succeeds General von Falkenhayn as 
Chief of the General Staff of the German 
army. 

Sept. 1.—Italians in Albania and Serbians 
in Macedonia begin offensives against 
Bulgarians. Greek army joins rebellion 
against King. 

Sept. 2.—French fleet captures seven Teuton 
merchant vessels in the Greek harbor of 
Piraeus. 

Sept. 3.—Dar es Salam, German Hast Africa, 
taken by British forces. Zeppelins raid 
London. Roumanians capture six towns 
in Transylvania. ; 

Sept. 4.—Allies’ secret police arrest German 
propagandists in Athens. Teutonic allies 
under von Mackensen invade Dobrudja, 
a Roumanian province. 

Sept. 5.—Russians claim to have captured 
20,000 Austrians in two weeks. 

Sept. 10.—Von Mackensen takes Silistria. 

Sept. 15.—Lloyd George, British War Min- 
ister, denies misuse of mail to obtain 
American trade secrets. 
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Sept. 17.—Serbians defeat Bulgarians at 
Kaimakealan. German-Admiralty issues 
statement that ‘126 hostile merchant 
ships totaling 170,679 tons and 35 neutral 
vessels totaling 38,568 tons, were de- 
stroyed by submarines during August.” 

Sept. 18.—Austrians aided by Turkish 
troops force Russians to retreat. 

Sept. 19.—Roumanians are defeated by 
Germans at Szurduk Pass and retreat 
toward Constantza. 

Sept. 21.—Revolution headed by ex-Premier 
Venizelos, breaks out in Crete. 

Sept. 23.—Italians advance on Trentino 
front. 

Sept. 25.—British advance on Combles and 
take three towns. Zeppelins, in raid on 
English coast, kill 36 and wound 26 non- 
combatants. 

Sept. 26.—Allies capture Combles and 
Thiepval. Turks drive Russians back 22 
miles in Persia. 

Sept. 30.—Roumanians in Transylvania are 
forced to retreat. British losses for Sep- 
tember are 111,549 officers and men. 

Oct. 1.—Zeppelin shot down near London. 

Oct. 2.—Roumanian troops cross into Bul- 
garia. 

Oct. 5.—Cunard liner Franconia is torpedoed 
in the Mediterranean. 

Oct. 7.—British capture five Bulgarian vil- 
lages. German submarine U-53 arrives 
at Newport, R. I. 

Oct. 8.—Six vessels torpedoed off Nantucket 
Island by submarine U-53. Austro-Ger- 
mans retake Kronstadt. 

Oct. 9.—Two U-boats sunk off Archangel by 
Russian torpedo-boat. 

Oct. 12.—Italians claim to have taken 
30,881 prisoners since August 6. French 
press toward Morval. 

Oct. 13.—Von Falkenhayn’s forces recapture 
all of Transylvania recently occupied by 
the Roumanians. Italians force Austrians 
to retire on Carso front. 

Oct. 16.—Allies recognize provisional goy- 
ernment set up by ex-Premier Venizelos 
on Island of Crete. Teutons begin offen- 
sive in the Carpathians. 
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Oct. 17.—Allies seize remaining three Greek 
battleships and land marines at Piraeus. 
Germans repulse Russians on Volhynian 
front and take 1,900 prisoners. 

Oct. 18.—Sailly-Saillisel falls to the French 
after hard fighting. 

Oct. 19.—Serbians advance in Macedonia 
and capture Brod. 

Oct. 20.—Three British transports are sunk 
in the Mediterranean, by submarines. 
Germans regain ground lost to the British 
in the Somme sector. Serbians make 
advances east of Monastir. Von Macken- 
sen resumes offensive in the Dobrudja, 
forcing Roumanians back. 

Oct. 21.—British advance in the Somme 
sector. The Austrian Premier, Count 
Stuergkh, is assassinated in Vienna. Ger- 
mans reach coast of Black Sea in Rou- 
mania. Teutons capture Russian posi- 
tions southeast of Lemberg. 

Oct. 23.—Constantza, Roumania’s chief 
port of the Black Sea, is captured by the 
Teutons. 

Oct. 24.—Germans drive the Roumanians 
sixteen miles and capture 6,700 prisoners. 
French retake Douaumont, Thiaumont 
and two miles of trenches, taken by Ger- 
mans by two months’ fighting. 

Oct. 25.—Tchernavoda falls to von Macken- 
sen’s army. Von Falkenhayn storms 
Vulcan Pass and reaches point 75 miles 
from Bukharest. 

Oct. 26.—Ten German destroyers raid 
English Channel and sink a torpedo-boat 
destroyer and seyen vessels. 

Oct. 27.—Teutons drive the Roumanian 
army forty miles past Tchernavoda. 

Oct. 28.—Steamship Lanao, flying American 
flag, sunk by submarine. 

Oct. 29.—Capt. Boelke, famous German 
aviator, is killed in aeroplane battle. 
Roumanians check German advances. 

Oct. 30.—British steamship Marina is tor- 
pedoed by German submarine off Trish 
coast. Six Americans drowned. 

Oct. 31.—British losses for October are 
4,331 officers and 102,702 men, 
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Nov. 1.—Submarine Deutschland arrives at 
New London, Conn., with a $10,000,000 
eargo. British capture three villages on 
Macedonian front. Von Falkenhayn’s 
forces drive Roumanians twelve miles 
inside border. 

Noy. 2.—Italians gain on twelve mile front 
and capture 5,000 prisoners. Fort Vaux 
is evacuated by the German army. 

Nov. 3.—Italians continue to advance and 
take 3,500 more prisoners. 

Noy. 5.—French take two more towns out- 
side of Verdun. Russian Poland is pro- 
claimed an independent state by Germany 
and Austria-Hungary. 

Noy. 7.—Arabia, a passenger vessel, is sunk 
by German submarine. 

Nov. 8.—Belgium protests against deporta- 
tions of its able-bodied men by German 
officials. 

Noy. 9.—Chancellor von Bethmann-Hollweg 
declares Germany is ready to enter a 
league of peace on condition it insures free- 
dom of the seas. Roumanians retake 
Hirsova in the Dobrudja and drive Ger- 
mans back. U-boats break through Brit- 
ish blockade and raid French coast. 

Noy. 12.—French, under General Foch, re- 
capture Saillisel. 

Noy. 14.—U. S. protests to Germany on the 
deportation of the Belgians. British cap- 
ture Beaucort and 5,000 prisoners. Great 
Britain rejects U. S. demand to lift 
blacklist. 

Nov. 16.—Allies drive to within four miles 
of Monastir and take twelve towns. 

Nov. 19.—Serbians recapture Monastir. 

Nov. 21.—Emperor Francis Joseph of 
Austria-Hungary dies and is succeeded 
by Karl Francis Joseph. Craiova, Rou- 
mania, captured by von Falkenhayn. 

Nov. 22.—Britannic, transporting wounded 
soldiers, sunk by German submarine in 
Aegean Sea. 

Nov. 23.—France appoints a Minister of 
Provisions to control food supply. 

Novy. 24.—Orsova is captured by von Mack- 
ensen. 
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Nov. 28.—Two Zeppelins are shot down in 
England. 

Dec. 3.—Lloyd George, British Secretary 
for War, resigns. 

Dec. 4.—Germans shell Bukharest. 

Dec. 5.—Premier Asquith resigns. 

Dec. 6.—Bukharest is captured by Germans. 
Lloyd George is appointed Premier. 

Dec. 9.—U. S., in note to Germany, con- 
demns deportation of Belgian citizens. 
Von Mackensen captures 18,000 Rou- 
manians. 

Dec. 10.—Lloyd George names War Council 
of five, and other cabinet members. 

Dec. 12.—Germany, in note to Entente 
powers, makes bid for peace. French 
cabinet is reconstructed. 

Dec. 15.—Russian Duma rejects peace pro- 
posals. French advance on Meuse River 
and capture a great number of pris- 
oners. 

Dec. 19.—General Nivelle replaces General 
Jofire as commander-in-chief of the French 
armies. 

Dec. 20.—President Wilson sends notes to 
all belligerents requesting “‘their respec- 
tive views as to the terms upon which the 
war might be concluded.” 

Dec. 26.—Teutonic Allies reply to U. S. 
note evades giving terms of peace. 

Dec. 30.—The Allies in answer to President 
Wilson’s note insist that no peace is 
possible until reparation is secured for 
violated rights and liberties and free 
existence of small states and settlement 
for future security of the world is brought 
about. 

Dec. 31.—Braila, a large Roumanian grain 
center, is taken by Teutonic forces, 
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Jan. 1.—Teutons in Moldavia capture 
heights and two ‘towns in Zabella 
valley. 

Jan. 2.—Roumanians regain ground in 
Kasino River sector. 

Jan. 3.—Teutons capture Matchin and 
Jijila in northern Dobrudja and Barsesci 
and Topesci on Moldavian front. 
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Jan. 5.—Germans and Bulgars take Braila in 
Wallachia, Slobozio and Rotesti in the 
Rimnik-Sarat sector and Gurgueti and 
Romanul south of the Buzeu. 

Jan. 6.—Teutons capture five towns near 
Braila and reach Sereth River at two 
points. British seize two hostile posts 
north of Beaumont-Hamel. 

Jan. 8.—Russians capture enemy trenches 
south of Lake Babit. 

Jan. 10.—British Indian troops take trenches 
1000 yards from Kut-el-Amara. British 
seize German trench north of Ancre. 

Jan. 11.—Teutons cross river Putna. British 
capture trenches covering town of Rofa. 

Jan. 12.—Teutons cover town of Laburtie 
in Roumania. 

Jan. 13.—British send note to President 
Wilson stating peace terms. 

Jan. 15.—British take a town on Shatt-el- 
Hai River. 

Jan. 17.—Russians retake Vadenia. 

Jan. 20.—Germans take Nanesti on the 
Sereth River. 

Jan. 22.—President Wilson speaks in United 
States Senate on United States course in 
International Peace League. 

Jan. 25.—British auxiliary cruiser Laurentic 
sunk. 

Jan. 26.—British gains southwest of Kut- 
el-Amara and in Mesopotamia. Germans 
retire to Vtete in German East Africa. 


Jan. 27.—French repulsed near Hill 304. 
British Admiralty announces position of 
North Sea dangerous to neutral ships. 


Jan. 31.—French penetrate through German 
lines in Lorraine south of Leintrey. Rus- 
sians capture Austro-German fortifica- 
tions east of Jacobeni. Germany makes 
announcement of submarine warfare. 

Feb. 1.—Turks advance in Persia and oc- 
cupy Dizabad and approach Sultanabad. 

Feb. 3.—United States breaks diplomatic 
relations with Germany. 


Feb. 8.—Russians capture Teuton positions 
near Kirlibaba. French occupy Ojani in 
Macedonia. Germans forced from heights 
near Sailly-Saillisel. 
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Feb. 13.—Teutons take Italian position east 
of Paralovo. 

Feb. 14.—British capture position southeast 
of Grandcourt and penetrate into German 
lines near Arras. 

Feb. 16.—Germans make gains south of 
Ripont. 

Feb. 17.—British carry important German 
position north of Baillecourt. 

Feb. 20.—Germans capture British point of 
support near La Transloy. 

Feb. 22.—Allies clear Southern Albania and 

cut communication of Athens with Cen- 
tral Powers. 

Feb. 24.—British capture Petit Miraumont. 

Feb. 25.—British occupy Serre, Miraumont 
and Pys. 

Feb. 26.—British take Kut-el-Amara. Ger- 
man destroyers raid Margate and Broad- 
stairs on British coast. 

Feb. 27.—Cunard liner Laconia carrying 
passengers, men, women and children and 
a crew of 216, was sunk by a German sub- 
marine off the Irish coast. 12 passengers 
perished and 2 of them were American 
citizens. 

Feb. 28.—British occupy Gommecourt. 
French destroyer Cassini sunk by sub- 
marine in Mediterranean. 

Mar. 3.—Russians recapture Hamadan in 
Persia and advance on Bagdad. 

Mar. 4.—British advance west of Bapaume. 
Russians occupy Khanikali in Persia. 
Mar. 5.—Germans launch big attack at 
Verdun. Italians successfully storm Aus- 

trian positions in Spellegrino valley. 

Mar. 7.—French capture salient near Butte 
de Mesnil and seize Asadabad summit in 
Persia. British approach Jerusalem. 

Mar. 8.—Russians occupy Kangaver. Brit- 
ish advance within 8 miles of Bagdad and 
occupy Ctesiphon. Strikes in Petrograd. 
Russians seize Sakkiz. British reach out- 
skirts of Bagdad. 

Mar. 10.—British advance in Ancre region 
and capture Irles. Russians capture 
Senne in Western Persia. 

Mar. 11.—British occupy Bagdad. Rus- 
sians take Sahua in northwestern Persia. 
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Mar. 12.—French recapture most of Hill 
185. British gain north of Bouchavesnes. 
Czar of Russia suspends Duma sittings. 

Mar. 18.—British occupy Kazimain north 
of Bagdad. 

Mar. 14.—The American ship Algonquin 
sunk by a German submarine. Russians 
capture Kermansah and British advance 
380 miles above Bagdad. French capture 
Romainville Farm. 

Mar. 16.—Czar abdicates in favor of Prince 
Lyoff, leaving his brother, Grand Duke 
Michael Alexandrovitch, as regent who 
declined to act. Russia under Provisional 
Government. 

Mar. 17.—British take Bapaume. 
occupy Roye and Lassigny. 

Mar. 18.—Three American ships reported 
sunk by submarines. Russians in Persia 
capture Van and occupy Baneh. Ger- 
mans retire on 85 mile front in France, 
abandoning Péronne, Chaulnes, Nesle and 
Noyon. 

Mar. 19.—French take Ham, Guiscard and 
Chauny. Russians occupy Harunabad in 
Persia and British occupy Bahriz and 
part of Bakubah. French warship Danton 
sunk. 

Mar. 20.—Provisional Government of Rus- 
sia issues manifesto and includes decision 
to observe alliances regarding present war. 
French occupy Tergnier also in Balkans 
Rashtam Hill. 

Mar. 21.—President Wilson issues procla- 
mation calling Congress in extra session 
on April 2. 

Mar. 24.—President Wilson ordered the 
withdrawal from Belgium of Minister 
Whitlock, all American consular officials 
for relief in Belgium. French take two 
forts protecting La Fere. 

Mar. 25.—British capture Lagnicourt west 
of Cambrai. French capture Folembray 
and La Feuillée. 

Mar. 27.—-Germans force Russians back by 
gas attacks in the Baranovichi region. 
French capture the forest of Coucy. 
British take Longavesnes, Lieramont and 
Equancourt. 


French 
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Mar. 28.—British capture Villers-Faucon 
and the heights crowned by Saulcourt. 
Mar. 29.—British capture Neuville Bour- 
jonval. British rout a Turkish army of 

20,000 in battle near Gaza. 

Mar. 30.—British occupy Ruyalcourt, Fins 
and Sorel-le-Grand. French recapture 
first line trenches west of Maison-le- 
Champagne. 

Mar. 31.—British advance up the Cologne 
River capturing eight villages. 

April 1.—British capture Savy and Epehy. 

April 2.—President Wilson addressed the 
U. S. Congress asking that body to de- 
clare that Germany had been making war 
upon the United States. A resolution 
recognizing and declaring that a state of 
war existed with Germany was passed by 
both houses. 

April 8.—French capture Dallon, Giffecourt 
and Cerizy and heights south of Urvillers. 

April 4.—British take Metz-en-Couture. 

April 5.—Germans attack the French west 
of Rheims. British capture Roussoy and 
Basse-Boulogne east of Peronne. 

April 6.—President Wilson signed declara- 
tion of war with Germany and at the same 
time issued a proclamation notifying the 
world that war had been begun and warn- 
ing all alien enemies to keep the peace. 
British capture Lempire. French retake 
part of the positions lost north of 
Rheims. 

April 7.—Austria-Hungary severed diplo- 
matic relations with the United States. 
Austrian ships in American ports were 
seized. Cuba announced that a state of 
war exists with Germany and German 
ships in Havana harbor were seized. 

April 8.—Germans shell Rheims and French 
Government orders population to evac- 
uate the city. 

April 9.—British capture Vimy Ridge and 
many fortified points. 

April 10.—British capture Fampoux and its 
defenses on both sides of the Searpe River. 

April 11.—British capture Monchy-le-Preux 
and heights dominating the country 
towards Cambrai. 
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April 12.—British take Wancourt and alsc 
Turkish territory to a depth of fifteen 
miles in the region of Gaza. » 

April 13.—British capture Ancres and the 
town of Vimy. 

April 14.—British take Fayet, Gricourt and 
Lievin. 

April 16.—French take 10,000 prisoners and 
reach German line at six points in Alsace. 
Germans destroy St. Quentin canal. 

April 17.—German submarine made unsuc- 
cessful attack on the United States de- 
stroyer Smith about 100 miles from New 
York. 

April 18.—French take Vailly and Conde- 
Sur-Aisne. British take Villers-Guis- 
lain. 

April 19.—American steamer Mongolia fired 
on a German submarine in British waters 
and damaged it. 

April 21.—British capture Gonnelieu. Two 
German destroyers sunk near Dover. 

April 23.—Turks evacuate Istabulat. 

April 24 —British occupy Samara sta- 
tion. 

April 25.—Allies report that in three days 
55 German airplanes were brought down 
and 39 of their own lost. 

April 26.—British take Bulgar trenches 
west of Lake Doiran. 

April 27.—German destroyers bombard 
Ramsgate. 

May 2.—Russians evacuate Mush. 

May 3.—British take Fresnoy and part of 
Bullecourt. 


May 8.—Germans retake Fresnoy. 


May 12.—French penetrate German line 
north of Bezonvaux in Verdun. 


May 14.—British capture Roeux. 


May 16.—Announcement was made that a 
squadron of United States torpedo boats 
under the command of Rear Admiral Sims 
had safely crossed the Atlantic and was 
aiding the British fleet in patrolling the 
seas. . 


May 17.—British complete the capture of 


Bullecourt; Italians take Mount Kuk, also 
Duino on the way to Trieste. 
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May 18.—President Wilson issued a proc- 
lamation fixing June 5 as the day for the 
registration of men between the ages of 
21 and 380. Announcement was made 
that an expeditionary force of regular 
troops under Major Gen. Pershing would 
be sent to France at the earliest possible 
moment. British War Office announces 
that British heavy artillery batteries are 
co-operating with the Italians against the 
Austrians on the Julian front. 

May 19.— Italians take Hill 652 on Monte 
Vodice. 

May 23.—French seize the last heights 
dominating the valley of the Aillette 
River. 

May 26.—German Zeppelins raided Folke- 
stone, 76 killed and 174 injured. 

June 5.—In compliance with the United 
States army law between 9,000,000 and 
10,000,000 men registered. 

June 8.—Major Gen. Pershing reached Eng- 
land and went from there to Paris. 

June 13.—German Zeppelin raids in England 
killed 104 and injured 403 persons. 

June 15.—Subscriptions to the Liberty Loan 
reached total of almost $2,900,000,000. 

June 19.—Vice Admiral Sims appointed to 
take charge of Allied naval forces in 
Irish waters. 

June 20.—Italians capture Austrian posi- 
tions on Monte Ortigara. 

June 26.—Canadians capture La Coulotte 
and push towards Lens. 

July 3.—Russians take Presovce, Zborow, 
and Kornshiduv. | 

July 10.—Russians take Haliez. 

July 12.—Russians capture Kalusz, and 
push on toward Dolina. 

July 16.—Russians take eastern end of 
Lodziany. 

July 27.—Germans capture Kolomea. 

Aug. 3.—Austrians capture Czernowitz. 

Aug. 6.—Russians evacuate Proskusov in 
-Podolia and Kamenetz-Podolsk the capital 
of Podolia. 

Aug. 8.—Russians capture two villages and 
retake positions near Sereminke. 
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Aug. 10.—A food control bill was passed by 
the United States Congress and signed 
by President Wilson. British capture 
Westhoek Ridge. 

Aug. 15.—Canadians take Hill 70. Austro- 
Germans seize the bridgehead at Baltaretu 
and capture Stracani. 

Aug. 16.—British capture Langemarck. 

Aug. 20.—French break German lines north 
of Verdun gaining Avocourt Wood, Dead 
Man Hill, Talon Ridge and the Corbeaux 
and Cumieres Woods. 

Aug. 22.—German Zeppelins raided York- 
shire and Gotha; airplanes raided Dover, 
Margate and Ramsgate. 

Aug. 24.—French capture Hill 304. 

Aug. 25.—Italians capture Monte Santo. 

Sept. 3.—German Zeppelins dropped bombs 
on naval station at Chatham, killing 108 
persons and wounding 92. 

Sept. 4.—TItalians capture Monte San 
Gabriele; German Zeppelins raid Lon- 
don. 

Sept. 5.—First contingent of drafted men 
for the United States army arrived at 
their cantonments. A German submarine 
bombarded Scarborough, killing 3 persons 
and injuring 5. 

Sept. 6.—British-American hospitals on the 
French coast attacked by German Zep- 
pelins. 

Sept. 8.—Germans repulsed in Lorraine east 
of Rheims and north of Courcy. 

Sept. 11.—British on the Somme carry a 
German trench near Villeret. 

Sept. 14.—Italians gain the northwestern 
crest and the peak of Monte San Gabriele. 
The Provisional Government of Russia 
proclaim a republic. Itussians on the 
Riga front capture Kronberg, Keitzen, 
Sisseral and Peine. 

Sept. 20.—British penetrate German lines 
along Ypres-Menin road and capture 
Velahock and Zevenkote. 

Sept. 22.—Germans capture Jacobstadt. 

Sept. 25.—The Argentine Republic voted 
to sever relations with Germany but 
President Irigoyen refused to act. 
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Sept. 28.—British capture Mushaid Ridge 
and occupy Ramadie on the Euphrates, 
taking prisoner Ahmed Bey, the Turkish 
commander and his staff. 

Oct. 1.—England attacked by four squad- 
rons of German Zeppelins in strongest air 
attack yet made on coast towns. 

Oct. 4.—Arabs in revolt against Turks effect 
junction with British in Southern Pales- 
tine and control the Hedjaz railway as 
far north as Maan. British win the crest 
of the Passchendaele Heights on advance 
from north of Langemarck. 

Oct. 5.—Russians take the village of Nere- 
man, 50 miles north of Mosul. Peru 
votes to sever diplomatic relations with 
Germany. 

Oct. 7.—Uruguay severed relations with 
Germany and waived her neutrality rules 
in favor of the Allies. 

Oct. 9.—French capture St. Jean de Man- 
gelaers and Veldhock. 

Oct. 10.—President Wilson issues a procla- 
mation governing foodstuffs. 

Oct. 14.—The trading with the enemy act 
was put into effect by an order issued by 
President Wilson. 

Oct. 15.—Italians make successful attacks 
on the Southern slopes of Monte Rom- 
bon. 

Oct. 17.—Germans take the island of Oesel 
and crush Russian force on Svovb penin- 
sula. United States Transport Antilles 
Jon by German submarine and 70 persons 
ost. 

Oct. 18.—Germans capture Moon Island. 

Oct. 20.—Four German Zeppelins returning 
from raid in England were brought down 
in France. 

Oct. 25.—French capture several villages 
and the forest of Pinon. 

Oct. 26.—The Brazil Chamber of Deputies 
declares that a state of war exists between 
Brazil and Germany. 

Oct. 28.—From the first line of trenches in 
France the American Artillery fired the 
first shot of the war. The second Liberty 
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Oct. 29.—Teutons take Gorizia and Cividale 
and report capture of 60,000 Italians, 
500 guns and 26 aeroplanes. 

Oct. 31.—Teutons take Udine and cross 
Alps into Venetia. 

Nov. 1.—Germans abandon position on 
Chemin des Dames. 

Nov. 3.—Americans in trenches suffer 20 
casulaties in German attacks. 

Nov. 5.—Italians abandon Tagliamento line 
and retire on a 93-mile front in the Carnic 
Alps. 

Noy. 6.—Passchendaele captured by Cana- 
dians. 

Noy. 6.—British Mesopotamian forces reach 
Tekrit, 100 miles northwest of Bagdad. 

Nov. 7.—The Russian Bolsheviki, led by Le- 
nine and Trotsky, seize Petrograd and 
depose Kerensky. 

Noy. 8.—Gen. Diaz succeeds Gen. Cadorna 
as Commander-in-Chief of Italian armies. 

Noy. 9.—Italians retreat to the Piave. 

Noy. 10.—Lenine becomes Premier of Rus- 
sia, succeeding Kerensky. 

Noy. 15.—Georges Clemenceau becomes Pre- 
mier of France, succeeding Painlevé. 

Noy. 18.—Major General Maude, captor of 
Bagdad, dies in Mesopotamia. 

Noy. 21.—Ribecourt, Flesquiéres, Havrin- 
court, Marcoing and other German posi- 
tions captured by British. 

Nov. 23.—Italians repulse Germans on the 
whole front from the Asiago Plateau to 
the Brenta River. 

Nov. 24.—Cambrai menaced by British, who 
approach within three miles, capturing 
Bourlon Wood. 

Dec. 1.—German East Africa reported com- 
pletely conquered. 

Dec. 1.—Allies’ Supreme War Council, rep- 
resenting the United States, France, 
Great Britain and Italy, holds first meet- 
ing at Versailles. 

Dec. 3.—Russian Bolsheviki arrange armi- 
stice with Germans. 

Dec. 5.—British retire from Bourlon Wood, 
Graincourt and other positions west of 
Cambrai, 
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Dec. 6.—Jacob Jones, American destroyer, 
sunk by submarine in European waters. 
Dec. 6.—Steamer Mont Blanc, loaded with 
munitions, explodes in collision with the 

Imo in Halifax harbor; 1500 persons are 
killed. 

Dec. 7.—Finland declares independence. 

Dec. 8.—Jerusalem, held by the Turks for 
673 years, surrenders to British, under 
Gen. Allenby. 

Dec. 8.—Ecuador breaks with Germany. 

Dec. 10.—Panama at war with Austria- 
Hungary. 

Dec. 11.—United States at war with Austria- 
Hungary. 

Dec. 15.—Armistice signed between Germany 
and Russia at Brest-Litovsk. 

Dec. 17.—Coalition government of Sir. Rob- 
ert Borden is returned and conscription 
confirmed in Canada. 


1918 

Jan. 14.—Premier Clemenceau orders arrest 
of former Premier Caillaux on high trea- 
son charge. 

Jan. 19.—American troops take over sector 
northwest of Toul. 

Jan. 29.—Italians capture Monte di val 
Belle. 

Feb. 1.—Argentine Minister of War recalls 
military attaches from Berlin and Vienna. 

Feb. 6.—Tuscania, American transport, tor- 
pedoed off coast of Treland; 101 lost. 

Feb. 22.—American troops in Chemin des 
Dames sector. 

Feb. 26.—British hospital ship, Glenart Cas- 
tle, torpedoed. 

Feb. 27.—Japan proposes joint military op- 
erations with Allies in Siberia. 

Mar. 1.—Americans gain decisive victory in 
salient north of Toul. 

Mar. 3.—Peace treaty between Bolshevik 
government of Russia and the Central 
Powers signed at Brest-Litovsk. 

Mar. 4.—Treaty signed between Germany 
and Finland. 

Mar. 5.—Rumania signs treaty of peace 
with Central Powers. 


1918 

Mar. 9.—Russian capital moved from Petro- 
grad to Moscow. 

Mar. 14.—Russo-German peace treaty rati- 
fied by All-Russian Congress of Soviets at 
Moscow. 

Mar. 20.—President Wilson orders all Hol- 
land ships in American ports taken over. 

Mar. 21.—Germans begin great drive on 50- 
mile front from Arras to La Fére. Bom- 
bardment of Paris by German long-range 
gun from a distance of 76 miles. 

Mar. 24.—Peronne, Ham and Chauny evacu- 
ated by Allies. 

Mar. 25.—Bapaume and Nesle occupied by 
Germans. 

Mar. 29.—General Foch chosen Commander- 
in-Chief of Allied forces. 

April 5.—Japanese forces landed at Vladi- 
vostok. 

April 9.—Second German drive begun in 
Flanders. 

April 10.—First German drive halted before 
Amiens after maximum advance of 35 
miles. 

April 15.—Second German drive halted before 
Ypres, after maximum advance of 10 
miles. 

April 16.—Bolo {Pasha, Levantine resident in 
Paris, executed for treason. 

April 21.—Guatemala at war with Germany. 

April 22.—Baron Von Richthofen, premier 
German flier, killed. 

April 23.—British naval forces raid Zeebrugge 
in Belgium, German submarine base, and 
block channel. 

May 7.—Nicaragua at war with Germany. 

May 19.—Major Raoul Lufberry, American 
aviator, killed. 

May 24.—Costa Rica at war with Germany 
and Austria-Hungary. 

May 27.—Third German drive begins on 
Aisne-Marne front of 30 miles between 
Soissons and Rheims. 

May 28.—Germans sweep on beyond the 
Chemin des Dames and cross the Vesle at 


Fismes. ; 
May 28.—Cantigny taken by Americans. 
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May 29.—Soissons evacuated by French. 

May 31.—Marne River ‘crossed by Germans, 
who reach Chateau Thierry, 40 miles 
from Paris. 

May 31.—President Lincoln, American trans- 
port, sunk. 

June 2.—Schooner Hdward HH. Cole torpe- 
doed by submarine off American coast. 
June 8-6.—American marines and regulars 
check advance of Germans at Chateau 
Thierry and Neuilly after maximum ad- 

vance of Germans of 32 miles. 

June 9-14.—German drive on Noyon-Mont- 
didier front. Maximum advance, 5 miles. 

June 15-24.—Austrian drive on Italian front 
ends in complete failure. 

June 30.—American troops in France, in all 
departments of service, number 1,019,115. 

July 1.—Vaux taken by Americans. 

July 3.—Mohammed V, Sultan of Turkey, 
dies. 

July 10.—Czechoslovaks, aided by Allies, 
take control of a long stretch of the Trans- 
Siberian Railway. 

July 12.—Berat, Austrian base in Albania, 
captured by Italians. 

July 15.—Haiti declars war on Germany. 

July 15.—Stonewall defense of Chateau 
Thierry blocks new German drive on Paris. 

July 16.—Nicholas Romanoff, ex-Czar of 
Russia, executed at Yekaterinburg. 

July 17.—Lieut. Quentin Roosevelt, youngest 
son of ex-President Roosevelt, killed in 
aerial battle near Chateau Thierry. 

July 18.—French and Americans begin coun- 
ter offensive on Marne-Aisne front. 

July 19.—San Diego, United States cruiser, 
sunk off Fire Island. 

July 20.—Carpathia, Cunard liner, used as 
transport, torpedoed off Irish coast. 

July 20.—Justicia, giant liner used as troop- 
ship, is sunk off Irish coast. 

July 21.—German submarine sinks three 
barges off Cape Cod. 

July 23.—French take Oulchy-le-Chateau 
and drive the Germans back ten miles be- 
tween Aisne and the Marne. 

July 30.—Allies astride the Oureq; Ger- 
mans in full retreat to the Vesle. 


1918 


Aug. 2.—French troops récapture Soissons. 

Aug. 3.—President Wilson announces new 
policy regarding Russia and agrees to co- 
operate with Great Britain, France and 
Japan in sending forces to Murmansk, 
Archangel and Vladivostok. 

Aug. 3.—Allies advance between Soissons 
and Rheims, driving the enemy from his 
base at Fismes and capturing the Aisne- 
Vesle front. 

Aug. 7.—Franco-American troops cross the 
Vesle. 

Aug. 8.—New Allied drive begun by Field 
Marshal Haig in Picardy, penetrating 
enemy front 14 miles. 

Aug. 10.—Montdidier recaptured. 

Aug. 13.—Lassigny massif taken by French. 

Aug. 15.—Canadians capture Damery and 
Parvillers, northwest of Roye. 

Aug. 29.—Noyon and Bapaume fall in new 
Allied advance. 

Sept. 1.—Australians take Peronne. 

Sept. 1.—Americans fight for the first time on 
Belgian soil and capture Voormezeele. 

Sept. 11.—Germans are driven back to the 
Hindenburg line which they held in No- 
vember, 1917. 

Sept. 12.—Registration day for new draft 
army of men between 18 and 45 in the 
United States. 

Sept. 138.—Americans begin offense in St. 
Mihiel sector on 40-mile front. 

Sept. 14.—St. Mihiel recaptured from Ger- 
mans. Entire St. Mihiel salient erased, 
liberating more than 150 square miles of 
French territory which had been in Ger- 
man hands since 1914. 

Sept. 20.—Nazareth occupied by British 
forces in Palestine under Gen. Allenby. 
Sept. 23.—Bulgarian armies flee before com- 
bined attacks of British, Greek, Serbian, 

Italian and French. 

Sept. 25.—British take 40,000 prisoners in 
Palestine offensive. 

Sept. 26.—Strumnitza, Bulgaria, occupied by 
Allies. 

Sept. 27.—Franco-Americans in drive from 
Rheims to Verdun take 30,000 prisoners, 
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Sept. 28.—Belgians attack enemy from Ypres 
to North Sea, gaining four miles. 

Sept. 29.—Bulgaria surrenders. 

Sept. 30.—British-Belgian advance reaches 
Roulers. 

Oct. 1.—St. Quentin, nucleus of Hinden- 
burg line, captured. 

Oct. 1—Damascus occupied by British in 
Palestine campaign. 

Oct. 2.—Lens evacuated by Germans. 

Oct. 3.—Albania cleared of Austrians by 
Italians. 

Oct. 4.—Ferdinand, king of Bulgaria, abdi- 
cates; Boris succeeds. 

Oct. 5.—Prince Maximilian, new German 
Chancellor, pleads with President Wilson 
to ask Allies for armistice. 

Oct. 7.—Berry-au-Bac taken by French. 

Oct. 8.—President Wilson asks if German 
Chancellor speaks for people or war lords. 

Oct. 9.—Cambrai in Allied hands. 

Oct. 10.—Leinster, passenger steamer, sunk 
in Irish Channel by submarine; 480 lives 
lost; final German atrocity at sea. 

Oct. 11.—Americans advance through Ar- 
gonne forest. 

Oct. 12.—German foreign secretary, Solf, 
says plea for armistice is made in name 
of German people; agrees to evacuate all 
foreign soil. 

Oct. 12.—Nish, in Serbia, occupied by Allies. 

Oct. 13.—Laon and La Feére abandoned by 
Germans. 

Oct. 13.—Grandpré captured by Americans 
after four days’ battle. 


1918 

Oct. 14.—President Wilson refers Germans 
to General Foch for armistice terms. 

Oct. 16.—Lille entered by British patrols. 

Oct. 17.—Ostend, German submarine base, 
taken by land and sea forces. 

Oct. 17.—Douai falls to Allies. 

Oct. 19.—Bruges and Zeebrugge taken by 
Belgians and British. 

Oct. 25.—Beginning of terrific Italian drive 
which nets 50,000 prisoners in five days. 
Cct. 31.—Turkey surrenders; armistice takes 
effect at noon; conditions include free 

passage of Dardanelles. 

Nov. 1.—Cléry-le-Grand captured by Ameri- 
can troops of First Army. 

Noy. 3.—Americans sweep ahead on 50-mile 
front above Verdun; enemy in full retreat. 

Noy. 3.—Official reports announce capture of 
362,350 Germans since July 15. 

Noy. 38.—Austria surrenders, signing armi- 
stice with Italy at 3 p. m. after 500,000 
prisoners had been taken. 

Nov. 7.—American Rainbow Division and 
parts of First Division enter outskirts of 
Sedan. 

Noy. 8.—Heights south of Sedan seized by 
Americans. 

Noy. 9.—Maubeuge captured by Allies. 

Nov. 10.—Canadians take Mons in irresist- 
ible advance. 

Nov. 11.—Germany surrenders; armistice 
takes effect at 11 a. m. American flag 
raised on Sedan front. 


HOW THE WAR CAME TO AMERICA 


[Author’s Note:—Upon the entrance of America into” the Great War, 
there were a large number of our people who were of the opinion that we could 
have averted this crisis, that Germany had not intentionally violated our 
rights, and that the President had not exhausted every honorable means 
looking to a continuance of peace. These people were honest in their con- 
victions and were patriotic, loyal Americans. They were either misinformed 
or had not become conversant with all the facts leading up to our entering 
the great maelstrom. For the enlightenment of these, as well as for all 
patriotic Americans, we give a statement of all the facts by the Public 
Information Committee. Every American citizen owes it to his country 
and himself to read this statement carefully, so that he may see clearly that 
America entered the Great War only after every honorable means had been 
exhausted and that Germany had deliberately forced this action upon us.] 


In the years when this Republic was still struggling for existence, in the 
face of threatened encroachments by hostile monarchies over the sea, in 
order to make the New World safe for democracy, our forefathers established 
here the policy that soon came to be known as the Monroe Doctrine. Warn- 
ing the Old World not to interfere in the political life of the New, our Govern- 
ment pledged itself in return to abstain from interference in the political 
conflicts of Europe; and history has vindicated the wisdom of this course. 
We were then too weak to influence the destinies of Europe, and it was vital 
to mankind that this first great experiment in government of and by the 
people should not be disturbed by foreign attack. 

Reinforced by the experience of our expanding national life, this doctrine 
has been ever since the dominating element in the growth of our foreign 
policy. Whether or not we could have maintained it in case of concerted 
attack from abroad, it has seemed of such importance to us that we were at 
all times ready to go to war in its defense. And though since it was first 
enunciated our strength has grown by leaps and bounds, although in that 
time the vast increase of our foreign trade and of travel abroad, modern 
transport, modern mails, the cables and the wireless, have brought us close 
to Europe and have made our isolation more and more imaginary, there has 
been, until the outbreak of the present conflict, small desire on our part to 
abrogate or even amend the old familiar tradition which has for so long given 
us peace. 

In both conferences at The Hague, in 1899 and 1907, we reaffirmed this 
policy. As our delegates signed the first convention in regard to arbitration, 
they read into the minutes this statement: 

“Nothing contained in this convention shall be so construed as to require 
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the United States of America to depart from its traditional policy of not 
intruding upon, interfering with, or entangling itself in the political ques- 
tions or policy or internal administration of any foreign State; nor shall 
anything contained in the said convention be construed to imply a relin- 
quishment by the United States of America of its traditional attitude toward 
purely American questions.” 

At The Hague we pledged ourselves, in case we ever went to war, to ob- 
serve certain broad general rules of decency and fair fighting. But at the 
same time we cleared ourselves from any responsibility for forcing other 
nations to observe similar pledges. And in 1906, when our delegates took 
part in the Algeciras Conference, which was to regulate the affairs of the 
distracted kingdom of Morocco, they followed the same formula there. 
While acquiescing in the new regime which guaranteed the independence 
and integrity of Morocco, we explicitly announced that we assumed no 
police responsibility for the enforcement of the treaty. And if any honest 
doubt was left as to our attitude in regard to the enforcement of Old World 
agreements, it was dispelled five years later, when our Government refused 
to protest against the overthrow of the Acte d’Algeciras. 

We declined to be drawn into quarrels abroad which might endanger 
in any way our traditional policy. 

Our second great tradition in international relations has been our per- 
sistent effort to secure a stable and equitable agreement of the nations upon 
such a maritime code as would assure to all the world a just freedom of 
the seas. 

This effort was born of our vital need. For although it was possible for 
the Republic to keep aloof from the nineteenth century disputes that rent 
the Continent of Europe, we could not be indifferent to the way in which 
war was conducted at sea. In those early years of our national life, when 
we were still but a few communities ranged along the Atlantic coast, we 
were a seafaring people. At a time when our frontiersmen had not yet 
reached the Mississippi, the fame of our daring clipper ships had spread to 
all the seven seas. So while we could watch the triumphant march and the 
tragic countermarch of Napoleon’s grand army with detached indifference, 
his Continental Blockade and the British Orders in Council at once affected 
the lives of our citizens intimately and disastrously. 

So it was in the case of the Barbary pirates. We had no interest in the 
land quarrels and civil wars of the Barbary States, but we fought them for 
obstructing the freedom of the seas. 

And in the decades ever since, although the imagination of our people 
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has been engrossed in the immense labor of winning the West, our Depart- 
ment of State has never lost sight of the compelling interest that we have 
upon the seas, and has constantly striven to gain the assent of all nations 
to a maritime code which should be framed and enforced by a joint responsi- 
bility. Various watchwords have arisen in this long controversy. We 
have urged the inviolability of private property at sea, we have asked for a 
liberal free list and a narrow definition of contraband. But our main insis- 
tence has not been on any such details. One salient idea has guided our 
diplomacy. The law of the sea must be founded not on might but on right 
and a common accord, upon a code binding all alike, which cannot be changed 
or set aside by the will of any one nation. Our idea has been not a weakening 
but a strengthening of legal restraint by the free will and agreement of all. 
We have asked nothing for ourselves that we do not ask for the whole world. 
The seas will never be free, in our American meaning, until all who sail there- 
on have had a voice in framing sea laws. The just governance of the seas 
must rest on the consent of the governed. 

No other question of international polity has found the great powers more 
divided. But in our insistence on this fundamental principle, we have been 
strengthened by the support of many other countries. At times we have 
had the support of Great Britain. No one of our Secretaries of State has 
more clearly defined our ideal than has Viscount Grey, recently British 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. None of our statesmen has ever 
gone so far as he in advocating limitation of the rights of belligerents on 
the sea. It was on his initiative that the international naval conference 
was summoned to London in 1909, and it was under his guidance that the 
eminent international lawyers and diplomats and admirals who gathered 
there drew up the Declaration of London. 

While there were in that Declaration sections that did not quite meet 
our approval and that we should have liked to amend, the document was 
from our point of view a tremendous step in advance. For although, like 
any effort to concisely formulate the broad principles of equity, it did not 
wholly succeed in its purpose, it was at least an honest attempt to arrive at 
an agreement on a complete international code of sea law, based upon mutual 
consent and not to be altered by any belligerent in the heat of the conflict. 

But the Declaration of London was not ratified by the British Parliament, 
for the point of view prevailing then in England was that a power dependent 
almost wholly upon its navy for protection could not safely accept further 
limitations upon action at sea unless there were compensating limitations 
on land powers. And this latter concession Germany consistently refused 
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to make. The conference therefore came to naught. And the London 
Declaration having been rejected by the strongest maritime power, its 
indorsement was postponed by all the other countries involved. Our motives, 
however, remained unchanged; and our Government persisted in its purpose 
to secure a general ratification either of this declaration or of some similar 
maritime code. 

There has been in our diplomacy one more outstanding aspiration. We 
have constantly sought to substitute judicial for military settlement of dis- 
putes between nations. 

The genesis of this idea dates from the discussions over the Federal organi- 
zation of our thirteen original States, which were almost as jealous of their 
sovereignties as are the nations of Europe today. The first great step toward 
the League of Honor, which we hope will at last bring peace to the world, 
was taken when our thirteen States agreed to disarm and submit all their 
disputes to the high tribunal of the new federation. 

And this idea of an interstate court, which except at the time of our Civil 
War has given this Nation internal peace, has profoundly influenced our 
foreign policy. Of our efforts to bring others to our way of thinking, a 
historical resume was presented by our delegates at the First Hague Con- 
ference. A project was submitted there for the formation of a world court. 
And a few years later Mr. Root, our Secretary of State, in instructing our 
delegates to the Second Conference at The Hague, laid especial emphasis 
on this same international ideal. 

We have taken a particular pride in being in the vanguard of this move- 
ment for the peaceable settlement by process of law of all disputes between 
nations. And these efforts have not been without success. For although 
the last few decades have seen this principle time and again put under a 
terrific strain, no nation has dared to go to war against the award of a court 
of arbitration. The stupendous possibilities that lie in arbitration for solving 
international problems, promoting liberal principles, and safeguarding human 
life had been amply demonstrated before the present war began. 

But in the discussions at The Hague, largely through the resistance of the 
German Empire and its satellites, the efforts of our delegates and those of 
other Governments to bring about a general treaty of compulsory arbitra- 
tion had failed. And therefore this nation, having been thwarted in its 
attempt to secure a general agreement, began negotiations with all those 
nations which like our own preferred the methods of law and peace, with 
the purpose of effecting dual arbitration treaties. And before the end of 
1914 we had signed far-reaching treaties with thirty nations, twenty of which 
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had been duly ratified and proclaimed. But in this work, too, we were made to 
feel the same opposition as at The Hague. For while Great Britain, France, 
Russia and Italy cordially welcomed our overtures, the German and Austro- 
Hungarian Empires were noticeably absent from the list of those nations 
who desired by specific agreements in advance to minimize the danger of 
war. 

On the eve of the present conflict, our position toward other nations might 
have been summarized under three heads: 

I. The Monroe Doctrine.—We had pledged ourselves to defend the New 
World from European aggression, and we had by word and deed made it 
clear that we would not intervene in any European dispute. 

Il. The freedom of the seas.—In every naval conference our influence 
had been given in support of the principle that sea law to be just and worthy 
of general respect must be based on the consent of the governed. 

III. Arbitration.—As we had secured peace at home by referring inter- 
state disputes to a federal tribunal, we urged a similar settlement of inter- 
national controversies. Our ideal was a permanent world court. We had 
already signed arbitration treaties not only with great powers which might 
conceivably attack us, but even more freely with weaker neighbors in order 
to show our good faith in recognizing the equality of all nations both great 
and small. We had made plain to the nations our purpose to forestall by 
every means in our power the recurrence of wars in the world. 

The outbreak of war in 1914 caught this Nation by surprise. The peoples 
of Europe had had at least some warnings of the coming storm, but to us 
such a blind, savage onslaught on the ideals of civilization had appeared 
impossible. 

The war was incomprehensible. Either side was championed here by 
millions living among us who were of European birth. Their contradictory 
accusations threw our thoughts into disarray, and in the first chaotic days 
we could see no clear issue that affected our national policy. There was no 
direct assault on our rights. It seemed at first to most of us a purely Euro- 
pean dispute, and our minds were not prepared to take sides in such a conflict. 
The President’s proclamation of neutrality was received by us as natural 
and inevitable. It was quickly followed by his appeal to “the citizens of 
the Republic’. 

“Every man who really loves America will act and speak in the true spirit 
of neutrality,” he said, “which is the spirit of impartiality and fairness and 
friendliness to all concerned. * * * It will be easy to excite passion and 
difficulty to allay it.” He expressed the fear that our Nation might become 
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divided in camps of hostile opinion. “Such divisions among us * * * 
might seriously stand in the way of the proper performance of our duty as 
the one great nation at peace, the one people holding itself ready to play 
a part of impartial mediation and speak counsels of peace and accommoda- 
tion, not as a partisan, but as a friend.” 

This purpose—the preservation of a strict neutrality in order that later 
we might be of use in the great task of mediation—dominated all the Presi- 
dent’s early speeches. 

“We are the mediating Nation of the world,” he declared in an address 
on April 20, 1915. ““We are compounded of the nations of the world; we 
mediate their blood, we mediate their traditions, we mediate their sentiments, 
their tastes, their passions; we are ourselves compounded of those things. 
We are, therefore, able to understand, them in the compound, not separately 
as partisans, but unitedly as knowing and comprehending and embodying 
them all. It isin that sense that I mean that America is a mediating Nation.” 

American neutrality, in those first months of the great war, was beyond 
any question, real. 

But the spirit of neutrality was not easy to maintain. Public opinion 
was deeply stirred by the German invasion of Belgium and by reports of 
atrocities there. The Royal Belgian Commission, which came in September, 
1914, to lay their country’s cause for complaint before our National Govern- 
ment, was received with sympathy and respect. The President in his reply 
reserved our decision in the affair. It was the only course he could take 
without an abrupt departure from our most treasured traditions of non- 
interference in Old World disputes. But the sympathy of America went 
out to the Belgians in their heroic tragedy, and from every section of our 
land, money contributions and supplies of food and clothing poured over 
to the Commission for Relief in Belgium, which was under the able man- 
agement of our fellow countrymen abroad. 

Still, the thought of taking an active part in this European war was very 
far from most of our minds. The Nation shared with the President the 
belief that by maintaining a strict neutrality we could best serve Europe 
at the end as impartial mediators. 

But in the very first days of the war, our Government foresaw that compli- 
cations on the seas might put us in grave risk of being drawn into the conflict. 
No neutral nation could foretell what violations of its vital interests at sea 
might be attempted by the belligerents. And so, on August 6, 1914, our 
Secretary of State dispatched an identical note to all the powers then at 
war, calling attention to the risk of serious trouble arising out of this uncer- 
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tainty of neutrals as to their maritime rights and proposing that the Decla- 
ration of London be accepted by all nations for the duration of the war. 

But the British Government’s response, while expressing sympathy with 
the purpose of our suggestion and declaring their ‘keen desire to consult so 
far as possible the interests of neutral countries’, announced their decision 
“to adopt generally the rules of the Declaration in question, subject to 
certain modifications and additions which they judge indispensable to the 
efficient conduct of their naval operations’. The Declaration had not 
been indorsed by any power in time of peace, and there was no legal obliga- 
tion on Great Britain to accept it. Her reply, however, was disappointing, 
for it did nothing to clarify the situation. Great Britain recognized as 
binding certain long accepted principles of international law and sought 
now to apply them to the peculiar and unforeseen conditions of this war. 
But these principles were often vague and therefore full of dangerous pos- 
sibilities of friction. 

Controversies soon arose between Great Britain and this Nation. In 
practice their ruling sometimes seemed to our Government inconsistent with 
the spirit of international law, and especially with the established precedents 
which they invoked. But painful as this divergence of opinion sometimes 
was, it did not seriously threaten our position of neutrality, for the issues 
that arose involved only rights of property and were amply covered by 
the arbitration treaty signed only a short time before by Great Britain and 
the United States. 

And this controversy led to a clearer understanding on our part of the 
British attitude toward our ideal of the freedom of the seas. They were 
not willing to accept our classification of the seas as being distinct from 
the Old World. We had confined our interest to matters affecting rights 
at sea and had kept carefully aloof from issues affecting the interests of Euro- 
pean nations on land. The British were interested in both. They explained 
that they had participated in the London naval conference in the hope that 
it would lead to a sound and liberal entente in the interest of the rights of 
all nations on the sea and on the land as well, and that they had refused 
to ratify the London Declaration because no compensating accord on the 
Continent had resulted. They could not afford to decrease the striking 
power of their navy unless their powerful neighbors on land agreed to de- 
crease their armies. 

That this attitude of England deeply impressed our Government is shown 
by the increasing attention given by the United States to the search for ways 
and means of insuring at the end of the war, a lasting peace for all the world. 
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The address of our President, on May 27, 1916, before the League to Enforce 
Peace was a milestone in our history. He outlined the main principles on 
which a stable peace must rest, principles plainly indicating that this Nation 
would have to give up its position of isolation and assume the responsibilities 
of a world power. The President said: 

“So sincerely do we believe these things that I am sure that I speak the 
mind and wish of the people of America when I say that the United States 
is willing to become a partner in any feasible association of nations formed 
in order to realize these objects and make them secure against violation.” 

It was a new and significant note in our foreign policy. But the mind of 
America had learned much in the long bitter months of war. Future his- 
torians will make charts of this remarkable evolution in our public opinion: 
the gradual abandonment of the illusion of isolation; the slow growth of a 
realization that we could not win freedom on sea—for us a vital interest— 
unless we consented to do our share in maintaining freedom on land as well, 
and that we could not have peace in the world—the peace we loved and 
needed for the perfection of our democracy—unless we were willing and 
prepared to help to restrain any nation that willfully endangered the peace 
of the whole world family. 

Had this address of the President come before the war, there would have 
arisen a storm of protest from all sections of the land. But in May, 1916, 
the Nation’s response was emphatic approval. 

In the meantime, although our neutral rights were not brought into ques- 
tion by Germany as early as by England, the German controversy was 
infinitely more serious. 

For any dissensions that might arise, no arbitration treaty existed be- 
tween the United States and the German Government. This was from 
no fault of ours. We had tried to establish with Germany the same treaty 
relations we had with Great Britain and nineteen other nations. But these 
overtures had been rejected. And this action on the part of the Imperial Ger- 
man Government was only one example of its whole system of diplomacy. 
In both conferences at The Hague it had been the German delegates who 
were the most active in blocking all projects for the pacific settlement of 
disputes between nations. They had preferred to limit international rela- 
tions to the old modes of diplomacy and war. It was therefore obvious 
from the first that any controversy with the German Government would 
be exceedingly serious; for if it could not be solved by direct diplomatic con- 
versations, there was no recourse except to war. 

From such. conversations there is small hope of satisfactory results unless 
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the good faith of both sides is profound. If either side lacks good faith, or 
reveals in all its actions an insidious hostility, diplomacy is of no avail. And 
so it has proved in the present case. 

In the first year of the war the Government of Germany stirred up among 
its people a feeling of resentment against the United States on account of 
our insistence upon our right as a neutral nation to trade in munitions with 
the belligerent powers. Our legal right in the matter was not seriously 
questioned by Germany. She could not have done so consistently, for as 
recently as the Balkan Wars of 1912 and 1913 both Germany and Austria 
gold munitions to the belligerents. Their appeals to us in the present war 
were not to observe international law, but to revise it in their interest. And 
these appeals they tried to make on moral and humanitarian grounds. But 
upon “the moral issue” involved, the stand taken by the United States was 
consistent with its traditional policy and with obvious common sense. For 
if, with all other neutrals, we refused to sell munitions to belligerents, we 
could never in time of a war of our own obtain munitions from neutrals, and 
the nation which had accumulated the largest reserves of war supplies in time 
of peace would be assured of victory. The militarist state that invested its 
money in arsenals would be at a fatal advantage over the free people who 
invested their wealth in schools. To write into international law that 
neutrals should not trade in munitions would be to hand over the world 
to the rule of the nation with the largest armament factories. Such a policy 
the United States of America could not accept. 

But our principal controversy with the German Government, and the 
one which rendered the situation at once acute, rose out of their announce- 
ment of a sea zone where their submarines would operate in violation of 
all accepted principles of international law. Our indignation at such a 
threat was soon rendered passionate by the sinking of the Lusitania. This 
attack upon our rights was not only grossly illegal; it defied the fundamental 
concepts of humanity. Aggravating restraints on our trade were grievances 
which could be settled by litigation after the war, but the wanton murder 
of peaceable men and of innocent women and children, citizens of a nation 
with which Germany was at peace, was a crime against the civilized world 
which could never be settled in any court. Our Government, inspired still 
by a desire to preserve peace if possible, used every resource of diplomacy 
to force the German Government to abandon such attacks. This diplo- 
matic correspondence proves beyond doubt that our Government sought 
by every honorable means to preserve faith in that mutual sincerity 
between nations which is the only basis of sound diplomatic interchange. 
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But evidence of the bad faith of the Imperial German Government soon 
piled up on every hand. Honest efforts on our part to establish a firm basis 
of good neighborliness with the German people were met by their Govern- 
ment with quibbles, misrepresentations, and counter accusations against 
their enemies abroad. And meanwhile in this country official agents of the 
Central Powers—protected from criminal prosecution by diplomatic im- 
munity—conspired against our internal peace, placed spies and agents pro- 
vocateurs throughout the length and breadth of our land, and even in high 
positions of trust in departments of our Government. While expressing 
a cordial friendship for the people of the United States, the Government of 
Germany had its agents at work both in Latin America and Japan. They 
bought or subsidized papers and supported speakers there to rouse feelings 
of bitterness and distrust against us in those friendly nations, in order to 
embroil us in war. They were inciting to insurrection in Cuba, in Haiti, 
and in Santo Domingo; their hostile hand was stretched out to take the 
Danish Islands; and everywhere in South America they were abroad sowing 
the seeds of dissension, trying to stir up one nation against another and all 
against the United States. In their sum these various operations amounted 
to direct assault upon the Monroe Doctrine. And even if we had given up 
our right to travel on the sea, even if we had surrendered to German threats 
and abandoned our legitimate trade in munitions, the German offensive in 
the New World, in our own land and among our neighbors, was becoming 
too serious to be ignored. 

So long as it was possible, the Government of the United States tried to 
believe that such activities, the evidence of which was already in a large 
measure at hand, were the work of irresponsible and misguided individuals. 
It was only reluctantly, in the face of overwhelming proof, that the recall 
of the Austro-Hungarian ambassador and of the German military and naval 
attaches was demanded. Proof of their criminal violations of our hospi- 
tality was presented to their Governments.. But these Governments in 
reply offered no apologies nor did they issue reprimands. It became clear 
that such intrigue was their settled policy. 

In the meantime the attacks of the German submarines upon the lives 
and property of American citizens had gone on; the protests of our Govern- 
ment were now sharp and ominous; and this Nation was rapidly being drawn 
into a state of war. As the President said in Topeka, on February 2, 1916: 

“We are not going to invade any nation’s right. But suppose, my fellow 
countrymen, some nation should invade our rights. Whatsthen? * * 2] 
have come here to tell you that the difficulties of our foreign policy * * * daily 
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increase in number and intricacy and in danger, and I would be derelict to 
my duty to you if I did not deal with you in these matters with the utmost 
candor, and tell you that it may be necessary to use the force of the United 
States to do.” The next day at St. Louis, he repeated his warning: ‘The 
danger is not from within, gentlemen, it is from without; and I am bound 
to tell you that that danger is constant and immediate, not because any- 
thing new has happened, not because there has been any change in our 
international relationships within recent weeks or months, but because 
the danger comes with every turn of events.” 

The break would have come sooner if our Government had not been re- 
strained by the hope that saner counsels might still prevail in Germany. 
For it was well known to us that the German people had to a very large 
extent been kept in ignorance of many of the secret crimes of their Govern- 
ment against us. And the pressure of a faction of German public opinion 
less hostile to this country was shown when their Government acquiesced 
to some degree in our demands, at the time of the Sussex outrage, and for 
nearly a year maintained at least a pretense of observing the pledge they had 
made to us. The tension was abated. 

While the war spirit was growing in some sections of our Nation, there 
was still no widespread desire to take part in the conflict abroad; for the 
tradition of non-interference in Europe’s political affairs was too deeply 
rooted in our national life to be easily overthrown. Moreover, two other 
considerations strengthened our Government in its efforts to remain neutral 
in this war. The first was our traditional sense of responsibility toward 
all the republics of. the New World. Throughout the crisis our Govern- 
ment was in constant communication with the countries of Central and 
South America. They, too, preferred the ways of peace. And there was 
a very ovbious obligation upon us to safeguard their interests with our own. 
The second consideration, which had been so often developed in the Presi- 
dent’s speeches, was the hope that by keeping aloof from the bitter passions 
abroad, by preserving untroubled here the holy ideals of civilized intercourse 
between nations, we might be free at the end of this war to bind up the 
wounds of the conflict, to be the restorers and rebuilders of the wrecked 
structure of the world. 

All these motives held us back, but it was not long until we were 
beset by further complications. We soon had reason to believe that the 
recent compliance of the German Government had not been made to us 
in good faith and was only temporary; and by the end of 1916 it was plain 
that our neutral status had again been made unsafe through the ever- 
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increasing aggressiveness of the German autocracy. There was general 
agreement here with the statement of our President, on October 26, 1916; 
that this conflict was the last great war involving the world in which we 
could remain neutral. 

It was in this frame of mind, fearing we might be drawn into the war if 
it did not soon come to an end, that the President began the preparation of 
his note, asking the belligerent powers to define their war aims. But before 
he had completed it, the world was surprised by the peace move of the Ger- 
man Government—an identical note on behalf of the German Empire, 
Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria, and Turkey, sent through neutral powers on 
December 12, 1916, to the governments of the Allies, proposing negotiations 
for peace. While expressing the wish to end this war—‘‘a catastrophe which 
thousands of years of common civilization was unable to prevent and which 
injures the most precious achievements of humanity’’—the greater portion 
of the note was couched in terms that gave small hope of a lasting peace. 
Boasting of German conquests, ‘‘the glorious deeds of our armies,’’ the note 
implanted in neutral minds the belief that it was the purpose of the Imperial 
German Government to insist upon such conditions as would leave all Cen- 
tral Europe under German dominance and so build up an Empire which 
would menace the whole liberal world. 

Moreover, the German proposal was accompanied by a thinly veiled threat 
to all neutral nations; and from a thousand sources, official and unofficial, 
the word came to Washington that unless the neutrals used their influence 
to bring the war to an end on terms dictated from Berlin, Germany and 
her allies would consider themselves henceforth free from any obligations 
to respect the rights of neutrals. The Kaiser ordered the neutrals to exert 
pressure on the Entente to bring the war to an abrupt end, or to beware of 
the consequences. Clear warnings were brought to our Government that 
if the German peace move should not be successful, the submarines would 
be unleashed for a more intense and ruthless war upon all commerce. 

On the 18th of December, the President dispatched his note to all the 
belligerent powers, asking them to define their war aims. There was still 
hope in our minds that the mutual suspicions between the warring. powers 
might be decreased, and the menace of future German aggression and domi- 
nance be removed, by finding a guaranty of good faith in a League of Nations. 
There was a chance that by the creation of such a league as part of the peace 
negotiations, the war could now be brought to an end before our Nation 
was involved. Two statements issued to the press by our Secretary of State, 
upon the day the note was dispatched, threw a clear light on the seriousness 
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with which our Government viewed the crisis. From this point, events 
moved rapidly. The powers of the Entente replied to the German peace 
note. Neutral nations took action on the note of the President, and from 
both belligerents replies to this note were soon in our hands. 

The German reply was evasive—in accord with their traditional preference 
for diplomacy behind closed doors. Refusing to state to the world their 
terms, Germany and her allies merely proposed a conference. They ad- 
journed all discussion of any plan for a league of peace until after hostilities 
should end. 

The response of the Entente Powers was frank and in harmony with our 
principal purpose. Many questions raised in the statement of their aims 
were so purely European in character as to have small interest for us; but 
our great concern in Europe was the lasting restoration of peace, and it was 
clear that this was also the chief interest of the Entente Nations. As to 
the wisdom of some of the measures they proposed toward this end, we 
might differ in opinion, but the trend of their proposals was the establishment 
of just frontiers based on the rights of all nations, the small as well as the 
great, to decide their own destinies. 

The aims of the belligerents were now becoming clear. From the out- 
break of hostilities the German Government had claimed that it was fighting 
a war of defense. But the tone of its recent proposals had been that of 
a conqueror. It sought a peace based on victory. The central empires 
aspired to extend their domination over other races. They were willing 
to make liberal terms to any one of their enemies, in a separate peace which 
would free their hands to crush other opponents. But they were not willing 
to accept any peace which did not, all fronts considered, leave them victors 
and the dominating imperial power of Europe. The war aims of the Entente 
showed a determination to thwart this ambition of the Imperial German 
Government. Against the German peace to further German growth and 
aggression the Entente Powers offered a plan for a European peace that 
should make the whole continent secure. 

At this juncture the President read his address to the Senate, on January 
22, 1917, in which he outlined the kind of peace the United States of America 
could join in guaranteeing. His words were addressed not only to the Senate 
and this Nation but to people of all countries. 

“May I not add that I hope and believe that I am in effect speaking for 
liberals and friends of humanity in every nation and of every program of 
liberty? I would fain believe that I am speaking for the silent mass of 
mankind everywhere who have as yet had no place or opportunity to speak 
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their real hearts out concerning the death and ruin they see to have come 
already upon the persons and the homes they hold most dear.” 

The address was a rebuke to those who still cherished dreams of a world 
dominated by one nation. For the peace he outlined was not that of a 
victorious emperor, it was not the peace of Caesar. It was in behalf of 
all the world, and it was a peace of the people. 

“No peace can last, or ought to last, which does not recognize and accept 
the principle that governments derive all their just powers from the con- 
sent of the governed, and that no right anywhere exists to hand people 
about from sovereignty to sovereignty as if they were property. 

“T am proposing, as it were, that the nations should with one accord adopt 
the doctrine of President Monroe as the doctrine of the world; that no nation 
should seek to extend its policy over any other nation or people, but that 
every people should be left free to determine its own policy, its own way 
of development, unhindered, unthreatened, unafraid, the little along with 
the great and powerful. 

“I am proposing that all nations henceforth avoid entangling alliances 
which would draw them into competitions of power, catch them in a net 
of intrigue and selfish rivalry, and disturb their own affairs with influences 
intruded from without. There is no entangling alliance in a concert of 
power. When all unite to act in the same sense and with the same purpose, 
all act in the common interest and are free to live their own lives under 
a common protection. 

“T am proposing government by the consent of the governed; that free- 
dom of the seas which in international conference after conference repre- 
sentatives of the United States have urged with the eloquence of those who 
are the convinced disciples of liberty; and that moderation of armaments 
which makes of armies and navies a power for order merely, not an instru- 
ment of aggression or of selfish violence. 

“And the paths of the sea must alike in law and in fact, be free. The 
freedom of the seas is the sine qua non of peace, equality, and co-operation. 

“Tt is a problem closely connected with the limitation of naval armament 
and the co-operation of the navies of the world in keeping the seas at once 
free and safe. And the question of limiting naval armaments opens the 
wider and perhaps more difficult question of the limitation of armies and 
of all programs of military preparation. * * * There can be no sense of 
safety and equality among the nations if great preponderating armaments 
are henceforth to continue here and there to be built up and maintained. 

“Mere agreements may not make peace secure. It will be absolutely 
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necessary that a force be created as a guarantor of the permanency of the 
settlement so much greater than the force of any nation now engaged or 
any alliance hitherto formed or projected that no nation, no probable com- 
bination of nations, could face or withstand it. If the peace presently to 
be made is to endure, it must be a peace made secure by the organized major 
force of mankind.” 

If there were any doubts in our minds as to which of the great alliances 
was the more in sympathy with these ideals, it was removed by the popular 
response abroad to this address of the President. For while exception was 
taken to some parts of it in Britain and France, it was plain that so far as 
the peoples of the Entente were concerned the President had been amply 
justified in stating that he spoke for all forward-looking, liberal-minded 
men and women. It was not so in Germany. The people there who could 
be reached, and whose hearts were stirred by this enunciation of the prin- 
ciples of a people’s peace, were too few or too oppressed to make their voices 
heard in the councils of their nation. Already, on January 16, 1917, unknown 
to the people of Germany, Herr Zimmerman, their Secretary of Foreign 
Affairs, had secretly dispatched a note to their minister in Mexico, informing 
him of the German intention to repudiate the Sussex pledge and instructing 
him to offer to the Mexican Government New Mexico and Arizona, if Mexico 
would join with Japan in attacking the United States. 

In the new year of 1917, as through our acceptance of world responsi- 
bilities so plainly indicated in the President’s utterances in regard to a league 
of nations, we felt ourselves now drawing nearer to a full accord with the 
powers of the Entente; and as on the other hand we found ourselves more 
and more outraged at the German Government’s methods of conducting 
warfare, and their brutal treatment of people in their conquered lands; 
as we more and more uncovered their hostile intrigues against the peace of 
the New World; and above all, as the sinister and anti-democratic ideals of 
their ruling class became manifest in their maneuvers for a peace of con- 
quest—the Imperial German Government abruptly threw aside the mask. 

On the last day of January, 1917, Count Bernstorff handed to Mr. Lansing 
a note in which his Government announced its purpose to intensify and 
render more ruthless the operations of their submarines at sea, in a manner 
against which our Government had protested from the beginning. The 
German Chancellor also stated before the Imperial Diet that the reason this 
ruthless policy had not been earlier employed was simply because the Imperial 
Government had not then been ready to act. In brief, under the guise of 
friendship and the cloak of false promises, it had been preparing this attack. 
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This was the direct challenge. There was no possible answer except 
to hand their ambassador his passports and so have done with a diplomatic 
correspondence which had been vitiated from the start by the often 
proved bad faith of the Imperial Government. 

On the same day, February 3, 1917, the President addressed both Houses 
of our Congress and announced the complete severance of our relations 
with Germany. The reluctance with which he took this step was evident 
in every word. But diplomacy had failed, and it would have been the 
hollowest pretense to maintain relations. At the same time, however, he 
made it plain that he did not regard this act as tantamount to a declaration 
of war. Here for the first time the President made his sharp distinction be- 
tween government and people in undemocratic lands: 

“We are the sincere friends of the German people,” he said, “and earnestly 
desire to remain at peace with the Government which speaks for them. * * * 
God grant we may not be challenged by acts of willful injustice on the part 
of the Government of Germany.” 

In this address of the President, and in its indorsement by the Senate, 
there was a solemn warning; for we still had hope that the German Govern- 
ment might hesitate to drive us to war. But it was soon evident that our 
warning had fallen on deaf ears. The tortuous ways and means of German 
official diplomacy were clearly shown in the negotiations opened by them 
through the Swiss legation on the 10th of February. In no word of their 
proposals did the German Government meet the real issue between us. 
And our State Department replied that no minor negotiations could be 
entertained until the main issue had been met by the withdrawal of the 
submarine order. 

By the 1st of March it had become plain that the Imperial Government, 
unrestrained by the warning in the President’s address to Congress on Feb- 
ruary 3, was determined to make good its threat. The President then 
again appeared before Congress’ to report the development of the crisis 
and to ask the approval of the Representatives of the Nation for the course 
of armed neutrality upon which, under his constitutional authority, he 
had now determined. More than 500 of the 531 members of the two Houses 
of Congress showed themselves ready and anxious to act; and the Armed 
Neutrality Declaration would have been accepted if it had not been for the 
legal death of the Sixty-fourth Congress on March 4. 

No “overt”? act, however, was ordered by our Government until Count 
Bernstorff had reached Berlin and Mr. Gerard was in Washington. For 
the German ambassador on his departure had begged that no irrevocable 
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decision should be taken until he had had the chance to make one final plea 
for peace to his sovereign. We do not know the nature of his report to 
the Kaiser; we know only that, even if he kept his pledge and urged an 
eleventh-hour revocation of the submarine order, he was unable to sway 
the policy of the Imperial Government. 

And so, having exhausted every resource of patience, our Government on 
the 12th of March finally issued orders to place armed guards on our mer- 
chant ships. 

With the definite break in diplomatic relations there vanished the last 
vestige of cordiality toward the Government of Germany. Our attitude 
was now to change. So long as we had maintained a strict neutrality in 
the war, for the reason that circumstances might arise in which Europe 
would have need of an impartial mediator, for us to have given official heed 
to the accusation of either party would have been to pre-judge the case before 
all the evidence was in. But now at last, with the breaking of friendly 
relations with the German Government, we were relieved of the oppressive 
duty of endeavoring to maintain a judicial detachment from the rights and 
wrongs involved in the war. We were no longer the outside observers 
striving to hold an even balance of judgment between disputants. One 
party by direct attack upon our rights and liberties was forcing us into the 
conflict. And, much as we had hoped to keep out of the fray, it was no 
little relief to be free at last from that reserve which is expected of a judge. 

Much evidence had been presented to us of things so abhorrent to our 
ideas of humanity that they had seemed incredible, things we had been 
loath to believe, and with heavy hearts we had sought to reserve our judg- 
ment. But with the breaking of relations with the Government of Ger- 
many that duty at last was ended. The perfidy of that Government in 
its dealings with this Nation relieved us of the necessity of striving to give 
them the benefit of the doubt in regard to their crimes abroad. The Gov- 
ernment which under cover of profuse professions of friendship had tried 
to embroil us in war with Mexico and Japan could not expect us to believe 
in its good faith in other matters. The men whose paid agents dynamited 
our factories here were capable of the infamies reported against them over 
the sea. Their Government’s protestations, that their purpose was self- 
defense and the freeing of small nations, fell like a house of cards before the 
revelation of their ‘peace terms’’. 

And judging the German Government now in the light of our own ex- 
perience through the long and patient years of our honest attempt to keep 
the peace, we could see the Great Autocracy and read her record through the 
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war. And we found that record damnable. Beginning long before the 
war in Prussian opposition to every effort that was made by other nations 
and our own to do away with warfare, the story of the Autocracy has been 
one of vast preparations for war combined with an attitude of arrogant 
intolerance toward all other points of view, all other systems of government, 
all other hopes and dreams of men. With a fanatical faith in the destiny 
of German Kultur as the system that must rule the world, the Imperial 
Government’s actions have through years of boasting, double dealing, and 
deceit tended toward aggression upon the rights of others. And if there 
still be any doubt as to which nation began this war, there can be no uncer- 
tainty as to which one was most prepared, most exultant at the chance, and 
ready instantly to march upon other nations—even those who had given no 
offense. The wholesale depredations and hideous atrocities in Belgium and 
in Serbia were doubtless part and parcel with the Imperial Government’s 
purpose to terrorize small nations into abject submission for generations 
to come. But in this the Autocracy has been blind. For its record in 
those countries, and in Poland and in northern France, has given not only 
to the Allies but to liberal peoples throughout the world the conviction that 
this menace to human liberties everywhere must be utterly shorn of its 
power for harm. 

For the evil it has effected has ranged far out of Europe—out upon the 
open seas, where its submarines in defiance of law and the concepts of hu- 
manity have blown up neutral vessels and covered the waves with the dead 
and the dying, men and women and children alike. Its agents have con- 
spired against the peace of neutral nations everywhere, sowing the seeds of 
dissension, ceaselessly endeavoring by tortuous methods of deceit, of bribery, 
false promises, and intimidation, to stir up brother nations one against 
the other, in order that the liberal world might not be able to unite, in order 
that the Autocracy might emerge triumphant from the war. 

All this we know from our own experience with the Imperial Govern- 
ment. As they have dealt with Europe, so they have dealt with us and with 
all mankind. And so out of these years the conviction has grown that until 
the German Nation is divested of such rulers, democracy cannot be safe. 

There remained but one element to confuse the issue. One other great 
autocracy, the Government of the Russian Czar, had long been hostile to 
free institutions; it had been a stronghold of tyrannies reaching far back 
into the past; and its presence among the Allies had seemed to be in dis- 
accord with the great liberal principles they were upholding in this war. 
Russia had been a source of doubt. Repeatedly during the conflict, liberal 
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Europe had been startled by the news of secret accord between the Kaiser 
and the Czar. ; 

But now at this crucial time for our Nation, on the eve of our entrance 
into the war, the free men of all the world were thrilled and heartened by 
the news that the people of Russia had risen to throw off their Government 
and found a new democracy; and the torch of freedom in Russia lit up the 
last dark phases of the situation abroad. Here indeed was a fit partner for 
the League of Honor. The conviction was finally crystallized in American 
minds and hearts that this war across the sea was no mere conflict between 
dynasties, but a stupendous civil war of all the world; a new campaign in 
the age-old war, the prize of which is liberty. Here at last was a struggle 
in which all who love freedom have a stake. Further neutrality on our 
part would have been a crime against our ancestors, who had given their 
lives that we might be free. 

“The world must be made safe for democracy.” 

On the 2d of April, 1917, the President read to the new Congress in his 
message, in which he asked the representatives of the Nation to declare 
the existence of a state of war, and in the early hours of the 6th of April, 
the House by an overwhelming vote accepted the joint resolution which had 
already passed the Senate: 

“Whereas the Imperial German Government has committed repeated 
acts of war against the Government and the people of the United 
States of America: Therefore be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That the state of war between 
the United States and the Imperial German Government which has thus 
been thrust upon the United States, is hereby formally declared; and that 
the President be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to employ the 
entire naval and military forces of the United States and the resources of 
the Government to carry on war against the Imperial German Government; 
and to bring the conflict to a successful termination all the resources of 
the country are hereby pledged by the Congress of the United States.”’ 

Neutrality was a thing of the past. The time had come when the Presi- 
dent’s proud prophecy was fulfilled: 

“There will come that day when the world will say, ‘This America that 
we thought was full of a multitude of contrary counsels now speaks with 
the great volume of the heart’s accord, and that great heart of America 


has behind it the supreme moral force of righteousness and hope and the 
liberty of mankind.’ ”’ 
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Roman numerals refer to the volumes, Arabic figures to pages. 


Legends of early visits to New World, i, 8—Buddhist monks, i, 8. 


912—Norsemen’s explorations and discoveries, i, 1-2—Vikings, i, 3—Norse- 
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men ascend the river Seine, i, 3—Normandy ceded to Norsemen 
by Charles the Simple, i, 3-5. 

Eric the Red settles and names Greenland, i, 5. 

Leif the Lucky discovers Newfoundland and Nova Scotia, i, 5—First 
Norse settlement in New England, i, 6—Vinland or Vineland, i, 6— 
Aborigines, i, 9—Origin, i, 9—Characteristics, i, 10—Languages, 
i, 10—Classification of tribes, i, 10-11—Number, i, 12—Pursuits, 
i, 12—Women, i, 12—Weapons, i, 12—Woodceraft, i, 14—Religious 
beliefs, i, 15—Cliff-dwellers and Mound-builders, i, 15—Earth- 
mounds, i, 17—Excavations, i, 18—Iroquois, i, 21. 

Thorwald, i, 6—Voyages of exploration, i, 6. 

First bloodshed between white and red men, i, 6. 

Norse discoveries in New World end, i, 8. 

Adam of Bremen, i, 2. 

Legend of discovery of America by Welsh prince, i, 8. 

Marco Polo, voyage to China, i, 31. 

Pizigani maps, i, 3— Nyja Land or New Land, i, 3. 

Increased commercial activity, i, 28—Eastern trade, i, 28—New route 
to India, i, 28—Henry of Portugal, i, 28. 

Christopher Columbus, birth, education, i, 29. 

Portuguese claim discovery of South America, i, 53. 

Amerigo Vespucci, birth, ambition, i, 56. 
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1494 
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1504 


Marriage of Ferdinand and Isabella, i, 32. 

Columbus at Lisbon, marriage, ambition, i, 29-31. 

Columbus goes to Iceland, i, 31. 

Columbus asks aid of John I, of Portugal, i, 31—Treachery of John 
Tieole 

Columbus leaves Portugal and goes to Spain, i, 31. 

Wars between the Moors and Spaniards, i, 32—Columbus visits court 
at Cordova; aid refused, i, 32—Rebuffs and disappointments, 
i, 833—Contemplates seeking aid from Portugal, i, 33. 

Final surrender of the Moors to Spain, i, 34—Columbus before the 
court at Sante Fe, i, 34—-Columbus sets sail from Palos, i, 38— 
First sight of the New World, i, 41—The Landing, i, 42—Indians 
first seen, i, 42—Cuba discovered, i, 43—Haiti discovered, i, 44— 
Wreck of Santa Maria, i, 44. 

Destruction of Fort La Navidad, i, 44—Columbus sails for home, i, 45 
—Fate of the first Spanish settlement in New World, i, 44— Nina 
arrives at Portugal, i, 45—Columbus visits King, i, 46—Arrives 
at Palos, i, 46—At Seville, i, 46—Reception at Barcelona, i, 47— 
Columbus and the egg, i, 47—Agreement between Spain and 
Portugal regarding lands, i, 48—Maritime nations, i, 48—Colum- 
bus sets out on second voyage, i, 49. 

Columbus discovers Jamaica, i, 49. 

Slave traffic between America and Spain, i, 49. 

Return of Columbus to Spain, i, 49—John Cabot visits New England, 
1,00; 

Vasco da Gama doubles the Cape of Good Hope, i, 28—John and 
Sebastian Cabot’s first voyage; North America discovered, i, 56— 
Vespucci, i, 56. 

Columbus sets out on third voyage, i, 49—South America discovered, 
i, 49—Bobadilla deposes Columbus, i, 51—Columbus in irons, 
i, 51—Second voyage of the Cabots, i, 56. 

Columbus received at Granada, i, 51—Vespucci accompanies expedi- 
tion of De Ojeda, i, 56—Visits Trinidad, i, 56. 

Portuguese navigators explore Atlantic coast, 1, 48—Vasco Nunez 
de Balboa visits the West Indies, i, 61. 


Columbus sets out on fourth voyage, 1, 51—Discovers Martinique, i, 51. 
Columbus returns to Seville, i, 51—Death of Queen Isabella, i, 51. 
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Cruelty of Ferdinand, i, 51—Death of Columbus, i, 51—Remains of 
Columbus interred in convent, i, 51. 

Remains of Columbus removed to Seville, i, 51—Ponce De Leon 
discovers Florida, i, 59—Balboa discovers Pacific Ocean, i, 62. 

Death of Balboa, i, 63. 

Alvarez de Pineda sees Mississippi River, i, 68; ii, 27. 

D’Allyon’s expedition, i, 60. 

De Leon’s second landing in Florida, i, 59. 

Verrazzani’s voyage, i, 72. 

Narvaez sails for Florida, i, 638. 

Narvaez in Florida, i, 63. 

Jacques Cartier’s first visit to Canada, i, 72. 

Cartier’s second voyage, i, 73. 

Cartier’s return to France, i, 75—Remains of Columbus removed to 
San Domingo, i, 52. 

Hernando de Soto in Florida, i, 66-67. 

De Soto discovers Mississippi River, i, 68—De Roberval’s expedition, 
i, 75. 

Death of De Soto, i, 69—Failure of the French to colonize America, 
i, 76. 

Return of De Soto’s expedition, i, 70—Blasco de Garay said to have 
invented steamboat, iii, 75. 

Ribault’s expedition to Florida, i, 77—Settlement founded near 
Beaufort, S. C., 1, 78. 

Expedition of Captain Réné de Laudonniére, i, 79—Settlement at St. 
John’s Bluff, Florida, i, 79. 

Pedro Menendez of Spain and his squadron sent to destroy the Lutheran 
French in America, i, 81—Massacre of the French by the Spaniards 
i, 81-82—Founding of St. Augustine, Florida, i, 84, 95; ili, 224. 

Martin Frobisher’s voyage in search of a Northwest Passage, i, 85. 

Frobisher’s second voyage, i, 86—Sir Francis Drake’s expedition, 1, 86. 

Frobisher’s third voyage, i, 86—Sir Francis Drake sails through Straits 
of Magellan, i, 86. 

Walter Raleigh’s first expedition, under Sir Humphrey Gilbert, i, 87— 
Sir Francis Drake sails along the coast of California, ili, 259. 

Sir Francis Drake doubles Cape of Good Hope, i, 86—Completes the 
cireumnavigation of the globe, i, 86. 

Sir Humphrey Gilbert’s second expedition, i, 87. 
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1584 Sir Walter Raleigh’s second expedition, under Barlow, i, 89. 

1585 Raleigh’s third expedition, under Sir Richard Grenville; i, 89. 

1587 Drake’s expedition to Lisbon, i, 86—Raleigh’s last expedition, under 
John White, i, 90—First white child born in America, i, 90. 

1588 Defeat of the Spanish Armada, i, 91. 

1590 John White returns to Roanoke Island, i, 91—The Lost Colony, i, 93. 

1602 Gosnold’s expedition, i, 96. 

1603 Imprisonment of Raleigh, i, 87—Martin Pring’s expedition, i, 96— 
Champlain becomes lieutenant-general of Canada, i, 97. 

1604 De Monts Colony on the Bay of Fundy, i, 98. 

1606 The London and Plymouth Companies, i, 97—Maine coast explored, 
i, 100—Expedition sent out by London Company, i, 101. 

1607 The Popham Colony, i, 100—Jamestown founded, i, 104. 

1608 Quebec founded, i, 99—Hendric Hudson’s voyage in the Half Moon, 
i> looe 

1609 New charter granted Virginia Colony, i, 111—Expedition to Virginia, 
1, 118—Return of John Smith to England, i, 114—‘‘The Starving 
Time,” i, 114, 134—-Hendric Hudson sights Maine coast, i, 185— 
Husdon River discovered, i, 135. 

1610 Jamestown deserted, i, 114—Lord De La Warr arrives, i, 114—Fate 
of Hendrie Hudson, i, 136-137. 

1611 Lord De La Warr sails for England, i, 115—Third charter granted by 
James I, i, 115. 

1612 Tobacco cultivated in Virginia, i, 117. 

1613 Samuel Argall destroys Port Royal and French settlements in Acadia, 
i, 99—Marriage of John Rolfe and Pocahontas, i, 117—Dutch 
on Manhattan Island, i, 137. 

1614 Charter granted to merchants of Amsterdam, i, 137. 

1616 Rolfe and “Lady Rebecca’ in England, i, 119. 

1617 Death of Pocahontas, i, 119. 

1618 Death of Raleigh, i, 87. 

1619 Introduction into Virginia of African slavery, i, 120—House of Bur- 
gesses, the first legislative assembly in America, i, 121. 

1620 The Council of Plymouth receives its charter, i, 163—The M ayflower 
sails, i, 165—Landing of the Pilgrims, i, 167—First permanent 
settlement in New England, i, 168. 

1621 


Formation of the Dutch West India Company, i, 137—Schools estab- 
lished in Virginia, ii, 121. 
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Indian massacre, under Opechankano, i, 121. 

An illiberal charter; growth of Republicanism in Virginia, i, 122— 
The “‘Walloons,” i, 188—Allotment of land to settlers, i, 171— 
First settlement in New Jersey, i, 239—First Thanksgiving, ii, 119. 

Settlement made by the Walloons, i, 138. 

Death of James I; accession of Charles I., i, 122-123—Sir George 
Calvert becomes first Lord Baltimore, i 245, 255. 

Peter Minuit, governor of New Netherland, i, 139. 

Population of New Amsterdam, i, 140—Purchase of land between 
Merrimac and Charles rivers, Massachusetts, i, 171—Salem, 
Mass., founded, i, 172. 

The “‘Patroon System” adopted, i, 140—Formation of the Massachu- 
setts Bay Colony, i, 172. 

John Winthrop arrives at Salem, Mass., i, 172—Founding of Boston, 
i, 173—First person executed at Plymouth, Mass., i, 174— 
Settlements in Maine and New Hampshire, i, 189—Charter 
granted Sir Robert Heath, i, 257. 

Founding of Charlestown and other towns, i, 178—Advent of Roger 
Williams, i, 175—Maryland has trouble with Gov. William 
Clayborne of Virginia, i, 249. 

Peter Minuit recalled, i, 142—John Eliot, ‘‘the Apostle of the Indians’, 
i, 198—Maryland granted to Lord Baltimore, i, 246, 255. 

Wouter Van Twiller, governor of New Netherland, i, 142—First 
settlement in Connecticut, near Hartford, i, 178. 

Settlements in Massachusetts, i, 174—Ann Hutchinson, i, 185— 
Arrival of Lord Baltimore at Point Comfort, i, 246—Settlement of 
Maryland, i, 248. 

Banishment of Roger Williams, i, 176—Settlements in Connecticut, 
L Ags, 

Founding of Providence, the first settlement in Rhode Island, by 
Roger Williams, i, 177—William Gorges comes to Saco, Maine, 
i, 189—Harvard College founded, i, 190—First American slave- 
ship built, ili, 82. 

Governor Van Twiller recalled, i, 142—William Kieft succeeds him, 
i, 142—Pequod War, i, 181—Destruction of Pequods, i, 182-183, 
——Banishment of Ann Hutchinson, i, 186—New Haven founded, 
i, 187. 

Peter Minuit makes Swedish settlements in Delaware, i, 143—Rhode 
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Island (Island of Aquidneck) bought from Narragansett Indians, 
i, 187—Settlement of Portsmouth, R. I., i, 187—New Haven 
named, i, 189—Harvard College opened, i, 190—First printing- 
press in America, i, 190—Maryland legislature, i, 249—Margaret 
and Mary Brent in Maryland, ii, 121—Slavery in Massachusetts, 
Vitesse 

Harvard College named for Rev. John Harvard, i, 190—Representative 
government established in Maryland, i, 249—French missionaries 
in Wisconsin, ili, 251. 

New Hampshire under jurisdiction of Massachusetts, i, 189—The 
“Body of Liberties,” i, 190. 

Murder of Ann Hutchinson, i, 186—Indian troubles in Maryland, 
12503 

Erie and Iroquois Indians; Iroquois in Northern Ohio, i, 24—William 
Kieft attacks Mohawks, i, 143—Roger Williams in England, 
i, 186—The United Colonies of New England formed, i, 191— 
Rhode Island refused admission to the new England League, i, 237 
Lord Baltimore sails for England, 1, 250—La Salle born, ii, 26— 
First public fast day of the Dutch, ii, 120—Formation of the 
Colonial Confederation, the United Colonies of New England, 
i191 i122. 

Charter granted Roger Williams, i, 186, 187—Insurrection by the 
Parliamentary Faction in Maryland, i, 250—Calvert’s return 
to Maryland, i, 251—Second Indian massacre, i, 123. 

First Thanksgiving of the Dutch, ii, 120. 

William Kieft recalled, succeeded by Peter Stuyvesant, i, 143— 
Calvert again governor of Maryland, i, 251. 

Peter Stuyvesant welcomed in New Netherland, i, 144—Leonard 
Calvert dies, i, 251. . 


Iroquois Indians conquer Hurons, i, 24, 99. 


Charles I of England beheaded, i, 198—Carteret defends Island of 
Jersey, England, against Cromwell, i, 240—Passage of the Tolera- 
tion Act, i, 251. 


Harvard College incorporated, i, 190—The “Blue Laws,” i, 198. 


Mint established in New England, i, 19838—Perseeution of the Quakers 
in England, i, 195. 


Cromwell and Virginia, i, 123—Maine under jurisdiction of Massachu- 
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setts, 1, 189—First coinage in America, i, 193, ili, 380—Lord 
Baltimore petitions Parliament, i, 251. 

Stuyvesant’s rule challenged, i, 146—Dissolution of the “Long Parlia- 
ment,” i, 252—Settlement on Chowan River, i, 258. 

Repeal of the Toleration Act, i, 252. 

End of Swedish rule in America, i, 145—Local troubles in Maryland, 
I, aon. 

First Quakers in America, i, 194—French priests and traders in the 
West, ii, 25—Fathers Marquette and Dablon, missionaries, ii, 25. 

Persecution of Quakers, i, 195-196—Rights given to Maryland, i, 252. 

Decree against the Quakers, i, 196. 

Charles II king, i, 123, 237—Restoration of Baltimore’s rights, i, 252 
—The Navigation Act, i, 124—Assembly of Virginia founded, i, 124. 

Execution of Quakers, i, 196—Laws against them repealed, i, 198— 
Massasoit, death of, i, 200—Philip becomes chief, i, 200. 

Rhode Island charter renewed, i, 237. 

Founding of the Albemarle County Colony, i, 258—Clarendon County 
Colony, i, 259. 

Capture of New Amsterdam by the English, i, 147—-New Amsterdam 
becomes New York, i, 151—Grant to Lord Berkeley and Sir 
George Carteret, i, 240—Philip Carteret governor, i, 240—Settle- 
ment at Cape Fear River, i 259. 

Union of Church and State dissolved, i, 174—Union of the Con- 
necticut Colonies, i, 189—Arrival of Governor Carteret, i, 240— 
Charter granted by Charles II amended, i, 258. 

Newark, N. J., bought from Indians, i, 241—Frontenac governor of 
Canada, ii, 26. 

Governor Lovelace’s rule, i, 151—First Legislative Assembly of New 
Jersey, i, 241—La Salle and the Mississippi, 1i, 27. 

“The Grand Model,” i, 259—La Salle’s Western explorations, ii, 28-33. 

History of American Colonies, i, 199—Trouble over quit-rents in New 
Jersey, i, 241—Settlement at Beaufort Island, S. C., i, 259—La 
Salle discovers Ohio River, ii, 28. 

Slavery in South Carolina, iii, 82. 

War between France, England, Netherlands, i, 151—Meeting of 
quit-rent opponents at Elizabethtown, N. J., i, 241—Repre- 
sentative government at Charleston, i, 259—Frontenac governor 
of New France, ii, 28. 
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New York returns to Dutch rule, i, 152—Dutch recapture New 
Netherland, i, 241—Virginia given to Earl of Arlington and Lord 
Culpeper, i, 124—Discovery of the upper Mississippi by Marquette 
and Joliet, v, 298. 

Edmund Andros, governor of New York, i, 180, 152—New York 
ceded to England, i, 152—Joseph West governor of Carolinas, 
i, 259—The Albemarle Colony, i, 260—La Salle in France, i, -26; 

Bacon’s Rebellion, i, 125-129—King Philip’s War, i, 201-210—Attack 
on Swansea, Brookfield, i, 202—on Hadley, i, 205—on Deerfield, 
i, 206—Narragansett stronghold at South Kingston, R. I., 1, 206- 
207—Philip Carteret again governor of New Jersey, i, 241—New 
Jersey sold to Quakers, i, 242—Lord Baltimore dies, i, 254— 
Burning of Jamestown, i, 129. 

Bacon’s Rebellion, i, 125-129—Death of Bacon, i, 129—Turner’s Falls, 
i, 209—End of King Philip’s War, i, 209—Death of King Philip, 
i, 210—New Jersey divided, i, 242—Trouble in the Albemarle 
Colony, i, 260. 

Colonel Herbert Jeffreys succeeds Berkeley as governor of Virginia, 
i, 129—West Jersey given a liberal constitution, i, 242—Trouble 
in Carolina, i, 260—Tonti joins La Salle, ii, 29. 

Colonel Herbert Jeffreys, i, 129—-Treaty with Indians ends hostilities, 
i, 210—La Salle in Canada, ii, 26—La Salle sails from France, 
i1,. 29. 

New Hampshire a royal province, i, 189—Death of Governor Carteret 
of New Jersey, i, 242. 

Iroquois invade Illinois and Michigan, i, 24—Lord Culpeper’s rule, 
i, 129-1830—American Colonies, i, 199—Founding of Charleston, 
S. C., i, 259—La Salle in Minnesota, iii, 293. 

First popular assembly in West Jersey, i, 242—Pennsylvania granted 
to William Penn, i, 268—First emigration to Pennsylvania, i, 268 
—Policy of William Penn, i, 269. 

Culpeper returns from England, i, 130—Edmund Andros, i, 130-152— 
William Penn buys East Jersey, i, 242—Delaware granted to 
William Penn, i, 270—Penn in Pennsylvania, i, 271—First General 
Assembly; treaty with Indians, i, 278—Philadelphia founded, 
i, 274—Home of William Penn, i, 276—Mississippi River explored 
by La Salle, ii, 29-30; iii, 154. 


Thomas Dongan’s rule, i, 152-153—‘“Right of Representation” given 
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American colonists, i, 152—First General Assembly of the Prov- 
ince of New York, i, 153—Misrule in Carolinas, i, 261—Second 
Assembly of Pennsylvania, i, 275—Death of Jean Colbert, ii, 30 
—La Salle in France, ii, 31. 

Culpeper recalled; Virginia a royal province, i, 130—‘‘United Colonies 
of New England,” end of, i, 191—Crisis in Maryland, i, 254— 
William Penn leaves for England, i, 276—Louisiana, ii, 30— 
Congress at Albany, ii, 123. 

Duke of York succeeds to throne as James II., i, 154, 211—La Salle’s 
final expedition, ii, 32—Fort St. Louis built, ii, 32—Arkansas 
settled by Chevalier de Tonti, iii, 198. 

Edmund Andros, governor of New England, i, 130. 

La Salle, death of, ii, 33—La Salle’s Western explorations, li, 32. 

Dongan superseded, i, 154—Revolution in England, i, 154, 255— 
New York during English Revolution, i, 154—First case of ‘‘witch- 
craft’”’ in Massachusetts, i, 219—Cotton Mather spreads delusion, 
1 ok. 

Dethronement of James II., i, 154—England at war with France, 
i, 155—William and Mary on English throne, i, 212—King 
William’s War, i, 212—Dover, N. H., attacked, i, 212—Cotton 
Mather’s works, i, 226—Expulsion of Andros from Colonies, 
i, 248—Rule of Coode, i, 254. 

George Fox, death of, i, 196—Schenectady attacked, i, 2183—Colonial 
Congress, i, 213—Failure of invasion of Canada, i, 214—New 
charter granted to Massachusetts, i, 214—King William’s War, 
i, 217—First newspapers, 236—Robert Barclay governor of East 
Jersey, i, 242—Robert Dinwiddie, account of, ii, 36. 

Arrival of Governor Henry Sloughter, i, 155—Hanging of Leisler and 
Milborne, i, 156—Witchcraft at Danvers, Mass., i, 222—Governor 
Phips, i, 222—Rev. Stephen Burrows executed, i, 223-225— 
Secession of Delaware, i, 277. 

Edmund Andros, governor of Virginia, i, 180—King William’s War, 
i, 217—Witchcraft, i, 219-226—Coode displaced, i, 254—William 
Penn’s rights as governor removed, i, 277—Founding of William 
and Mary College, ii, 121—Witchcraft trial, i, 221. 

William Bradford establishes first printing house in America, i, 159— 
End of witchcraft delusion, i, 225-226—Delaware reunited with 
Pennsylvania, i, 277. 
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Annapolis becomes capital of Maryland, i, 254—William Penn’s 
rights restored, i, 277. 

End of period of misrule in the Carolinas, 1, 262—Archdale’ s beneficent 
rule, i, 262. 

Archdale returns to England, i, 262. 

End of King William’s War, i, 217—Story of Hannah Dustin, i, 215- 
217—Treaty of Ryswick, i, 217. 

Edmund Andros recalled to England, i, 130—Earl of Bellomont 
sueceeds Benjamin Fletcher as governor of New York, i, 157— 
William Kidd the pirate, i, 157. 

Iberville settles Biloxi, Miss., iii, 154. 

Population of Virginia, i, 131—Charles II of Spain, death of, 1, 227— 
Political disturbances in Europe, i, 227—Yale College founded, 
i, 236. 

End of Governor Bellomont’s rule, i, 158—William Kidd executed, 
i, 158—Death of James II, i, 228—Delaware given a separate 
constitution, i, 277—Penn’s return to England, i, 277—Cardillac 
founds Detroit, iii, 198. 

Queen Anne’s War, i, 228, 264—Yale College opened, i, 236—East 
and West Jersey united as a royal province, i, 243—Expedition 
of South Carolina against St. Augustine, i, 264—Mobile Bay 
settlement, iii, 161. 

Attack on Deerfield, Mass., i, 228—First independent legislature in 
Delaware, i, 277—St. Peters, first settlement in Mississippi, 
iii, 158. 

Ecclesiastical disturbances in North Carolina, i, 263—The Boston 
News-Letter published, i, 286, ii, 122. 

First Anglican church built in North Carolina, i, 263. 

Spanish expedition against Charleston, i, 264. 

Expedition against Canada, i, 230—-Hugeunots in Carolinas, i, 263— 
Papin invents steamboat, iii, 75. 

Governor Edward Hyde recalled, i, 158, 2483—Succeeded by Lord 
Lovelace, i, 159. 

Lord Lovelace’s death, i, 159—Successors, i, 159—Trouble in Pennsy]l- 
vania, 1, 277-278. 

Capture of Port Royal, N. S., i, 230. 


Failure of attempt to invade Canada, i, 230—Massacre of North 
Carolina settlers, i, 263—Defeat of the Tuscaroras, i, 263. 
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Tuscaroras added to the Iroquois League, i, 21. 

End of Queen Anne’s War, i, 228—Treaty of Utrecht i, 231; ii, 54— 
Southern limits of Georgia defined, ii, 16. 

Edmund Andros, death of, i, 1380—George I of England, i, 266— 
Death of Queen Anne, i, 278. 

Maryland, proprietary rights in, restored, i, 255—League of the hostile 
Indians and massacre of the Carolinas settlers, i, 265—Defeat 
of Indians, i, 266. 

Sir William Keith, governor of Pennsylvania, i, 278. 

Death of William Penn, i, 278—New Orleans founded, iii, 154. 

Governor Robert Hunter retires, i, 159—Second American newspaper, 
i, 236—Publication of The American, ii, 122—The American 
Weekly Mercury, ii, 122. 

South Carolina a royal province, i, 266. 

The New England Courant published, i, 286— Marine Insurance, 
iii, 188. 

First court-house in North Carolina, i, 263— Convention meets, 
Thal Pare 

Early metropolitan newspapers, i, 159, 286—Patrick Gordon governor 
of Pennsylvania, i, 278—The New York Gazette, ii, 122—Birth of 
James Otis, ii, 131—Utilization of Niagara water-power, vi, 83. 

Bishop of Salisbury, governor of Massachusetts, i, 159—End of reign 
of George I, i, 266. 

North Carolina a royal province, i, 266—The Maryland Gazette, ii, 122. 

Baltimore founded, i, 255—The Carolinas separated, i, 266. 

Rip Van Dam, governor of Massachusetts, i, 159—Fort Frederic 
erected, ii, 168. 

William Cosby, governor of Massachusetts, i, 159—Charter granted 
to Georgia, ii, 8—George Washington born, ii, 38—The South 
Carolina Gazette, ii, 122—The Rhode Island Gazette, ii, 122. 

Early newspapers, i, 159—Liberty of the press vindicated, i, 160— 
Savannah, Ga., founded, under Oglethorpe, ii, 9—Treaty with 
Indians, ii, 11—Augusta, Ga., founded, ii, 12—Navigation and 
Importation acts, li, 124. 

James Oglethorpe sails for England, ii, 12—Reception of Indians at 
English court, ii, 12—Return of Indians to Savannah; Salzburgers, 
H14: 

William Pitt enters Parliament, ii, 73 
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First newspaper in Virginia, i, 131, ii, 122—George Clark succeeds 
Governor Cosby, i, 160—Oglethorpe returns to Georgia, ii, 14— 
First “regular troops” of Georgia, il, 14—The Wesley brothers in 
Georgia, ii, 14—Troubles with Spanish in Florida, ii, 17. 

Slavery and the rum traffic, ii, 15. 

New Jersey a dependency of New York, i, 244—Becomes a separate 
royal province, i, 244—The South Carolina Gazette, ii, 122. 

England and Spain at war, ii, 18. 

Oglethorpe’s invasion of Florida, ii, 18. 

“Negro plots” of New York, i, 160. 

Georgia and Carolina saved by Oglethorpe, ii, 19-21—The American 
Weekly Mercury published, ii, 122. 

James Oglethorpe in England, ii, 6, 21—Sir Henry Clinton, governor 
of New York, ii, 254. 

King George’s War, i, 231. 

Siege and capture of Louisbourg, i, 233-234—Rising of Highlanders in 
Scotland, ii, 76-—Green Bay, Wis., settled, iii, 251—The Scottish 
Rebellion, ii, 221. 

Princeton College founded, ii, 121—Publication of The New York 
Weekly Journal, ii, 122. 

Birth of Paul Jones, ii, 275. 

End of King George’s War, i, 231—Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, 1, 285— 
James Hamilton, governor of Pennsylvania, i, 278—Albany 
Congress, ii, 1283—-Tendency toward national union, ii, 123. 

Population of Virginia, i, 181—The Ohio Land Company, ii, 34. 

Lord Baltimore, i, 255—Sir Henry Clinton, ii, 254—Slavery in Georgia, 
iii, 82. 

Georgia a royal province, ii, 21—Council of the Western tribes, ii, 35— 
Gregorian calendar, iii, 54. 


Ohio Land Company offended at French, ii, 35—-Washington’s early. 


mission, ii, 41—Sir Henry Clinton, governor of New York, ii, 254. 

First printing-press in North Carolina, i, 263—-Washington returns to 
Governor Dinwiddie, ii, 44—Virginia’s aggressive measures; Chief 
Half-King’s appeal, ii, 46—Opening of French and Indian War, 
ii, 49—Surrender of Fort Necessity, ii, 50—Albany Congress, 
ii, 50—General Braddock sent to America, ii, 52—Benjamin 
Franklin’s “Plan of Union,” ii, 51—Columbia College founded, 
ie Al 
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Winslow’s campaign against Nova Scotia, ii, 53—Expulsion of Aca- 
dians, ii, 54—Braddock’s campaign and massacre, ii, 56-57— 
Governor Shirley in command, ii, 59—Sir William Johnson’s 
expedition, ii, 60—Battle of Fort Edward, ii, 62—Contest 
between France and England, ii, 80—Gen. Thomas Gage in 
expedition against Fort Du Quesne, ii, 57—The Connecticut Gazette, 
The North Carolina Gazette, ii, 122—Fort Ticonderoga built, ii, 168 
—Ste. Genevieve, Mo., settled, iii, 162. 

War between English and French, ii, 65—The campaign, ii, 66— 
Franklin commissioned, ii, 66—Lord Loudon, governor of Virginia, 
ii, 66—Montcalm; fall of Oswego, ii, 67—Indian attack at 
Kittaning, ii, 68—William Pitt, ii, 72—Montcalm in Canada, 
li, 95—The New Hampshire Gazette, ii, 122—Fort Loudon built, 
ili, 43. 

Council in Boston, ii, 68—Surrender of Fort William Henry, ii, 70— 
Loudon’s campaign, ii, 71. 

Georgia’s progress and prosperity; Empire State of the South, ii, 21— 
The French War, ii, 75—General Abercrombie in command; plan 
of three campaigns, ii, 76—Siege and surrender of Louisbourg, 
il, 77—Failure of Abercrombie’s assault on Ticonderoga, ii, 79— 
Capture of Fort Frontenac by Colonel Bradstreet, ii, 77—Putnam 
and Rogers’ Rangers, ii, 79-80—Capture of Fort Du Quesne, 
ii, 83—Campaign successful for England, ii, 883—English repulsed 
at Ticonderoga, ii, 168—Kentucky a part of Virginia, iii, 32. 

French settlements, i, 99—Marriage of George Washington, ii, 83— 
Crown Point surrenders, ii, 76, 84—Death of General Prideaux, 
ili, 84—Wolfe’s expedition against Quebec, ii, 86—Fall of Fort 
Niagara, ii, 76—Repulse of the English at the Beauport Flats, 
ii, 87—Ticonderoga surrenders, ii, 76—Deaths of Wolfe and Mont- 
calm, ii, 91-92—Crown Point captured by the British, ii, 168. 

Battle of Ste. Foye, ii, 93—-Capitulation of Montreal, ii, 94— Canada 
under English rule, ii, 94—Maj. Robert Rogers’ march to Detroit, 
ii, 99—Pontiac and his designs, ii, 99. 

“Writ of Assistance,” ii, 124. 

War on the high seas, ii, 94. 

William Franklin, the last crown governor of New Jersey, appointed, 
i, 244—Treaty of Paris, ii, 94-95—-Pontiac’s War, ii, 97-115— 
Pontiac’s conspiracy frustrated, ii, 102—Siege of Detroit, ii, 103— 
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“Paper currency,” 1, 103—Battle of Bloody Ridge, ii, 107— 
Capture of Michilimackinac, i, 109—Capture of Fort Presque 
Isle, ii, 109—Capture of Fort Venango, ij, 110— For. Pitt, 1 ie 
—Col. Henry Bouquet, ii, 112-114—France loses Canadian 
Colony, ii, 171—Louisiana transferred to Spain, iii, 6, 154— 
William Henry’s steamboat, iii, 75—Part of Mississippi and Ala- 
bama ceded to England, iii, 158. 

Harvard Library burned, i, 190—Brown University founded, ii, 122— 
“Taxation without Representation,” ii, 125—St. Louis, Mo., 
settled, iii, 162. 

Passage of the Stamp Act, ii, 125. 

Treaty with Indians, ii, 114-115—Population of North America, ii, 
117—Repeal of the Stamp Act, ii, 126—Captain J onathan Carver 
ascends the Mississippi, v, 298. 

Publication of The Maryland Gazette, ii, 122. 

British soldiers landed in Boston, ii, 129. 

Death of Pontiac, ii, 115—Daniel Boone in Kentucky, iii, 32—Mission- 
houses in San Diego, Cal., ili, 259. 

The Boston massacre, ii, 131—James Robertson settles North Carolina, 
ii, 183-134. 

History of Maryland, i, 255—Battle of Alamance, N. C., ii, 185. 

Destruction of the Gaspe, ii, 136. 

Resistance to the tax on tea, ii, 186—The Boston Tea Party, 
ii, 188. 

Lord Dunmore’s War, ii, 134—The Boston Port Bill, ii, 138—General 
Gage military governor of Massachusetts, ii, 189—Convention 
of delegates, ii, 189—First Continental Congress, ii, 140—Phila- 
delphia the national capital, iii, 6—Early steamboats, iii, 75— 
Lord Dunmore defeats Chief Cornstalk, iii, 87-88. 

Iroquois Confederacy divides, i, 24—Quebec attacked, ii, 76—War 
with Great Britain begun, ii, 186—Battle of Lexington, 11, 147— 
Breed’s Hill fortified, ii, 164—-Battle of Bunker Hill, ii, 165-166— 
Proposed invasion of Canada, ii, 168-179—Ticonderoga taken, 
ii, 168—Crown Point taken, ii, 168—Capture of Ethan Allen, 
ii, 170—Capture of Montreal, ii, 170—Independenee flag, ii, 208— 
Naval operations, ii, 248—Birth of the American navy, ii, 260— 
Kentucky settled, ili, 32—Arnold’s expedition to Quebec, ii, 
171-179—Death of Montgomery, ii, 178. 
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1776 The Mecklenburg Declaration of Independence, ii, 155—Siege of 
Boston, ii, 188—Continental army, li, 184—New flag, ii, 184— 
Evacuation of Boston, ii, 185—Charleston attacked, ii, 186— 
Repulse of British, ii, 186—Battle of White Plains; i, 18s=—= 
Declaration of Independence, ii, 188-193—American defeat on 
Long Island, ii, 193—Capture of Gen. Charles Lee, 11, 9195—— 
Washington crosses the Delaware, ii, 196—Battle of Trenton, 
i, 197—Nathan Hale, ii, 198-204—The “Grand Union Flag,” 
li, 206—The naval flag, ii, 27—Benjamin Franklin at French 
court, ii, 228—British in New York, ii, 251—Our first naval 
battle, ii, 262—Paul Jones made captain, ii, 276—Defeat of the 
American fleet on Lake Champlain, li, 263—Sufferings of American 
army, ii, 289—National capital at Baltimore, iii, 6. 

1777 Battle of Brandywine, ii, 225-227—Battle of Princeton, ii, 198— 
Washington at Morristown, ii, 198—British campaign, ii, 209— 
Capture of General Prescott, ii, 211-2183—Movements of Burgoyne, 
li, 213—Death of Jane McCrea, ii, 214—American victory at 
Bennington, ii, 215—Siege of Fort Schuyler, ii, 216—Battle of 
Bemis Heights, ii, 219—Defeat and surrender of Burgoyne, 
li, 221-222—Capture of Philadelphia by British, ii, 227—American 
defeat at Germantown, ii, 227—Trouble with soldiers, ii, 229— 
The Conway cabal, ii, 231—First submarine boat, ii, 265-266— 
Articles of Confederation, iii, 5—National capital at Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, Lancaster, and York, Pa., iii, 6—Vermont declares 
herself an independent State, iii, 31. 

1778 Treaty with France, ii, 223—De Kalb, Kosciusko, Pulaski, ii,7235— 
Baron Frederick William von Steuben, ii, 235—Battle at Mon- 
mouth Court-House, ii, 236—Arrival of French fleet under 
D’Estaing, ii, 241—Col. John Butler’s expedition against Wyoming 
ii, 243—Cherry Valley, massacre of, ii, 247—Naval operations, 
li, 248-250—National capital at York and Philadelphia, iii, 6— 
End of campaign, ii, 251—Congress of the Confederation claims 
the right to regulate coinage, iii, 31—Louisville, Ky., founded, 
il; 32. 

1779 Money in circulation, ii, 163—France aids United States in war with 
Great Britain, ii, 255—General Benjamin Lincoln in the South, 
ii, 253—Conquest of Georgia, ii, 254—Campaign in the North, 
ii, 256—Capture of Stony Point, ii, 257—Iroquois Indians punished 
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ii, 257—George Rogers Clarke’s expedition, i, 257-258—Paul 
Jones’s squadron, ii, 269—Capture of the Serapis by the Bon- 
homme Richard, ii, 274—Terrible winter, ii, 27 9—Lexintgon, Ky., 
founded, ili, 32. 

The South Carolina Gazette, ii, 122—Ticonderoga recaptured by 
British, ii, 168—Siege and surrender of Charleston, ii, 281— 
Battle of Camden, ii, 282—American victory at King’s Mountain, 
ii, 282—Capture of André, ii, 284—-Execution of André, ii, 286— 
Decline of American navy, ii, 288—Surrender of alleged rights of 
New York, iii, 7—Charles C. Pinckney surrenders at Charleston, 
ii; 2. 

Revolt of the Pennsylvania soldiers, ii, 290—The war in the South, 
ii, 292—Battle of the Cowpens, ii, 292—Battle at Guilford Court- 
House, ii, 294—Arnold’s raid, ii, 294—Surrender of Cornwallis, 
ii, 300—Fighting on the sea, ii, 8305—Financial cost of the Revo- 
lution, ii, 307—The Tories, ii, 308—Maryland accepts Articles of 
Confederation, iii, 6—Vermont refuses to join Union, iii, 31. 

Victory of the Hyder Ally, ii, 305—Savannah and Charleston evacuated, 
ii, 311—Independence of the United States acknowledged at 
Versailles, ii, 311—Celebration of Washington’s birthday, iii, 54. 

Maryland Journal and Baltimore Advertiser, ii, 122—Evacuation of 
America by British, ii, 311—Treaty of peace, ii, 311—Violation 
of Treaty, iii, 37, 41—National capital at Philadelphia, Princeton, 
iii, 6—Boundary disputes, iii, 141. 

Virginia surrenders alleged rights, iii, 7—North Carolina troubled, iii, 8. 

The Daily Advertiser (Philadelphia), i, 286—James Oglethorpe, death 
of, ii, 6—National capital at New York, iii, 6—Massachusetts 
surrenders alleged rights, iii, 7—State of Franklin founded, iii, 8— 
Coinage, ili, 30-31—Insolence of Algiers, iii, 42. 

Connecticut surrenders alleged rights, iii, 7—Convention of States at 
Annapolis, iii, 8—‘‘Shay’s Rebellion,” iii, 8—Fitch’s steamboat, 
iii, 48, 76. 

South Carolina surrenders alleged rights, iii, 7—Convention of States, 
iii, 8—Constitution of the United States, iii, 10—Provisions, 
iii, 10—Organization of the Northwest Territory, iii, 14, 87— 
Inventions of James Rumsey, iii, 78. 


State of Franklin dissolved, iii, 8—John Adams at court of St. James, 
ili, 47—Pioneer settlement in Ohio, iii, 71. 
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North Carolina ratifies the Constitution, iii, 13—New government, 
iii, 13—Population of the United States, iii, 14— The Schools; 
modes of travel, iii, 15—Washington inaugurated, iii, 22-24— 
His Cabinet, iii, 26—French Revolution, iii, 39. 

Publication of The South Carolina Gazette, ii, 122—National capital 
at Philadelphia, iii, 6—North Carolina surrenders alleged rights, 
ili, 7—Rhode Island admitted to Union, iii, 10—Rhode Island 
ratifies the Constitution, iii, 13—First national religious holiday, 
iii, 33—Changes in seat of government, iii, 33—Indian troubles, 
lil, 37—Defeat of General Harmar, iii, 37—The Columbia makes 
the first American voyage around the world, iii, 43. 

The United States Bank chartered, ili, 29—Vermont admitted to 
Union, iii, 32—First national census, iii, 38—Defeat of General 
St. Clair; iii, 38. 

A protective tariff bill passed, iii, 30—The Federal judiciary, iii, 31— 
Mint established at Philadelphia, iii, 30—Postal system adopted, 
iii, 30—Kentucky admitted to Union, iii, 32—Captain Gray enters 
and names the Columbia River, iii, 294. 

Thomas Jefferson resigns from the Cabinet, iii, 27, 59—Invention of 
the cotton-gin, iii, 33, 161—Second inauguration of Washington, 
ili, 836—Appointment of General Wayne to Western command, 
ili, 88—“‘Citizen Genét,” iii, 40—First coins, iii, 43—First news- 
paper in the Northwest, iii, 43—Washington’s birthday, change 
in date, iii, 54—Jefferson’s Cabinet, iii, 60. 

United States bank goes into operation, iii, 29—Wayne’s victory at 
Fallen Timbers, iii, 39, 71—John Jay’s treaty, iii, 41—Early 
passenger-boats, iii, 43-44—James Monroe recalled from France, 
iii, 158. 

Remains of Columbus removed to Havana, i, 52—United States flag 
changed, ii, 208—Jay’s treaty ratified, iii, 41—Treaty with 
Algiers, iii, 42—French Directory formed; troubles with France, 
ili, 48. 

Tennessee admitted to the Union, iii, 42—Washington’s farewell 
address, iii, 44; viii, 187—Election of Andrew Jackson to the 
Tennessee House of Representatives, iii, 175—Charles C. Pinckney 
in France, iii, 72—Strikes of boot and shoe makers, vii, 93. 


Troubles with France, iii, 48—Congress convened in extraordinary 
session, iii, 48—Impending war, iii, 50—John Quincy Adams in 
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Berlin, iii, 167—William Henry Harrison Secretary of Northwest 
Territory, iii, 215. : 

Irish rebellion, ii, 302—Secretary of Navy first appointed, iii, 28, 50— 
Frigate Crescent sails for Algiers, iii, 42—Yellow fever in Phila- 
delphia, iii, 50—The alien and sedition laws, iii, 51—Impress- 
ment of sailors from the Baltimore, iii, 51—Cruises of the frigate 
Constitution, iii, 99—The United States built, iii, 105—Turtle 
Lake explored, v, 298—First arms factory established, vii, 163. 

Increase of American navy, iii, 51—The Constellation captures 
L’ Insurgente, iii, 51—Death of Washington, iii, 52-53—James 
Monroe governor of Virginia, ii, 158. 

Louisiana restored to France, ii, 97; iii, 154—-Washington the national 
capital, iii, 6—James McHenry Secretary of War and Navy, 
iii, 27—Fight between the Flambeau and the Enterprise, iii, 51— 
Napoleon Bonaparte’s tribute to Washington, iii, 54—Presidential 
election, iii, 55—Election of Thomas Jefferson, iii, 57—Trouble 
with Algiers, iii, 62—Louisiana re-ceded to France, ili, 154. 

Flag of Great Britain, ii, 209—Peace with France, iii, 52—Inauguration 
of Thomas Jefferson, iii, 57—Albert Gallatin Secretary of the 
Treasury, iii, 60—War against the United States declared by 
Tripoli, iii, 64. 

Peace made by France, Great Britain, Spain, and Holland, ili, 61— 
Ohio admitted to the Union, iii, 71, 155—James Monroe envoy 
extraordinary to France, iii, 158—Georgia surrenders alleged 
rights, iii, 7—The United States Military Academy established, 
iii, 227—Death of Martha Washington, viii, 85. 

Purchase of Louisiana, ii, 97; iii, 62; v, 277—War with Tripoli, iii, 64— 
John Quincy Adams, Senator, iii, 167—Lake Itasca visited by Wil- 
liam Morrison, v, 298—Strike of the sailors in New York, vii, 93. 

Coinage of silver dollars, iii, 31—Loss of the Philadelphia, iii, 65— 
Blockade of Tripoli, iii, 65—The Lewis and Clarke expedition, 
iii, 70—Duel between Aaron Burr and Alexander Hamilton, 
iii, 70—Presidential election, iii, '71—Previous electoral method, 
iii, 73—Louisiana divided, iii, 154—Lewis and Clarke find source 
of the Missouri, iii, 294. 

Treaty with Tripoli, iii, 68—Jefferson’s second inauguration, ili, 75— 
Louisiana Territory organized, iii, 162—Michigan made a separate 
Territory, iii, 198—Philadelphia bootmakers’ strike, vii, 98. 
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Coinage of silver dollars suspended, iii, 31—Captain Lewis governor of 
Missouri, iii, 70—Fatal blow to American navigation, iii, 78— 
British “right of search,” iii, 77—The Chesapeake and the Leopard, 
iii, 79—Anthracite coal first used, iii, 187—Treaty with the Nez 
Percés, v, 289. 

Trial of Aaron Burr, iii, 71—Fulton’s steamboat, the Clermont, iii, 75— 
Congress forbids the importation of slaves, iii, 82. 

Presidential election, iii, 82. 

American navy increased, iii, 80—Embargo act, iil, 81—Inauguration 
of James Madison, iii, 85—His Cabinet, iii, 85—Non-Intercourse 
act, ii, 86—St. Louis incorporated as a town, iii, 162—Birth of 
Abraham Lincoln, iii, 307—Strike of New York bootmakers, 
vii, 93. 

Non-Intercourse act revived, iii, 86—National Census, iii, 87— 
Dubuque, Iowa, settled by the French, iii, 227. 

Fight between the Little Belt and the President, iii, 86—Battle of 
Tippecanoe, iii, 88—Twelfth Congress of the United States 
convened, iii, 88—James Monroe re-elected governor of Virginia, 
iii, 158—American Fur Company builds Fort Astoria, Oregon, 
iii, 294. 

Second war with Great Britain, iii, 90-153—Hull’s invasion of Canada, 
ili, 94—-Surrender of Detroit, iii, 94—-Massacre at Fort Dearborn, 
ill, 96—Army of the Northwest, iii, 96—Battle of Queenstown 
Heights, iii, 97—Re-election of Madison, iii, 97—Exploits of the 
Essex, iii, 98—Farragut; Constitution and the Guerriere, iii, 99, 
101—The United States, iii, 105—‘‘Blue Lights” (Federalists), 
iii, 118—Louisiana admitted to the Union, iii, 154—Life in- 
surance introduced in Philadelphia, iii, 188—William Henry 
Harrison in the war of 1812, iii, 213. 

Organization of the American army, iii, 109—American defeat at 
Frenchtown, iii, 110—Fort Meigs besieged, iii, 110—Defense of 
Fort Stevenson, iii, 111—Squadron on Lake Ontario, iii, 118— 
Capture of York (Toronto), iii, 1183—Defeat of General Prevost, 
ili, 118—Fighting in Canada, iii, 114—The Shannon and the 
Chesapeake, iii, 115—Captain Lawrence, ‘Don’t give up the ship,” 
ili, 117—Commodore Oliver Perry, exploits of, iii, 118-120— 
Victory on Lake Erie, iii, 118—Massacre at Fort Mimms, iii, 122 
—Battle of Lundy’s Lane, iii, 128—Army of the North at French 
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Mills, iii, 129—Battle of Lake Champlain, iii, 130—“‘Blue Jackets” 
defend Bladensburg, iii, 132—Hartford convention, iii, 185— 
Exploits of the Essex, iii, 141—Marriage of John Tyler, viii, 89. 
—Death of Tecumseh, iii, 88. 

Capture of Washington City, iii, 85, 133 —Defeat of Indians, iii, 126— 
Napoleon defeated, ii, 126—Invasion of Canada, iii, 128—“‘The 
Star Spangled Banner” composed, ill, 135—Expeditions against 
the British and the Indians of the Northwest, iii, 135—Treaty 
of Ghent, iii, 140 Exploits of the Essex and the Wasp, iii, 141-143 
—Exploits of the Constitution, iii, 143. 

Battle of New Orleans, iii, 188—Exploits at sea, iii, 143-147—Pri- 
vateers, iii, 147-153—Last shot in the war fired, iii, 147—Peace, 
iii, 153—War with Algiers, iii, 153—Pittsburg bootmakers’ strike, 
Vil; Jo. 

The Bank of the United States rechartered, ili, 153—Indiana admitted 
to the Union, iii, 155—Presidential election, iii, 155—Death-blow 
of Federal party, iii, 155. 

James Monroe inaugurated, iii, 159—Cabinet, ii, 158—Mississippi 
admitted to the Union, iii, 158—First Seminole war begins, ili, 159. 

Illinois admitted to Union, iii, 158—General Jackson’s campaign 
against the Seminoles, iii, 160—Pensions granted, ili, 162— 
American right to fisheries of Newfoundland, iii, 162—Occupation 
of Oregon, iii, 230—Treaty with Great Britain concerning Ameri- 
ean fisheries, ili, 264. 

Florida transferred to the United States, iii, 161—Treaty concerning 
Florida, iii, 161—Alabama admitted to the Union, iii, 161—The 
United States’ claim to Texas abandoned, iii, 220—Fort Snelling 
built, iii, 293—Fort Monroe built, iv, 19. © 

Maine admitted to the Union, iii, 161—The Missouri Compromise, 
iii, 162—Presidential election, iii, 163—-Growth of Texas, ili, 223 
—Population of California in, iii, 259—Hon. Lewis Cass explores 
Cass Lake, v, 298. 

Inauguration of James Monroe, iii, 163—Lafayette visits the United 
States, iii, 164—Albany printers’ strike, vii, 93—Admission of 
Missouri, iii, 162—Beginning of non-union troubles, vii, 93. 

Revolt of Mexico against Spain, ili, 259. 

The Monroe Doctrine, iii, 163—J. C. Beltrami explores Turtle Lake, 
v, 298. 
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Tariff and Free Trade, iii, 165—Presidential election, iii, 165—Mar- 
riage of James K. Polk, viii, 89. 

Lafayette lays corner-stone of Bunker Hill monument, iii, 164— 
President John Quincy Adams inaugurated, iii, 167—His Cabinet, 
ili, 168—Trouble with the Cherokees, iii, 168—Erie Canal opens, 
iii, 169—Homoeopathy introduced into the United States, ill, 188 
—Oration of Daniel Webster at laying of the corner-stone of 
Bunker Hill monument, iii, 216. 

First railway in the United States, iii, 177—The Morgan excitement, 
iii, 188. 

South Carolina Railroad built, iii, 179—Strike in Cocheco Mills, 
Dover, N. H., vii, 93. 

Gen. Jacob Brown commander of army of United States, iii, 128— 
The “American System,” iii, 170—Presidential election, iii, 171. 

Postmaster-General a Cabinet officer, iii, 28—Andrew Jackson in- 
augurated, ili, 173-175—His Cabinet, iii, 175—The ‘Kitchen 
Cabinet,” ili, 176—Pioneer locomotives, iii, 178—Early railways, 
iii, 179—Jackson’s message to Congress on the United States 
“Bank, iii, 183—Lucifer matches manufactured, iii, 188—Martin 
Van Buren Secretary of State, iii, 203—Typewriter invented, 
vii, 160. 

Government revenues, iii, 177—Treaty of commerce with Great 
Britain, iii, 177—Indians cede their Illinois land to United States, 
ili, 184—Steel pens manufactured, iii, 188—Mormon Church 
established, iii, 216—Beginnings of labor troubles, vii, 93. 

James Monroe, iii, 157, 198—Trouble in Jackson’s Cabinet, iii, 176— 
The Quallah Battoo incident, iii, 189-1983—Cyrus H. McCormick 
invents the reaping-machine, vii, 164—Early locomotives, iii, 179. 

Removal of the Cherokees, iii, 177—Jackson vetoes the bill renewing 
the charter of the United States Bank, iii, 188—Freemasonry 
opposed, iii, 183—The Black Hawk War, iii, 184——-Cholera in the 
United States, iii, 184—Nullification excitement, iii, 184—Treaty 
of Payne’s Landing, iii, 194—-Invention of the magnetic telegraph, 
iii, 219—James Buchanan minister to Russia, iii, 289—Abraham 
Lincoln in the Black Hawk War, ili, 310—Lake Itasca redis- 
covered, v, 298. 

Death of ‘Molly Pitcher,” ii, 241—Early newspapers, iii, 201—Early 
literature, iii, 200—Revolt of Texas against Mexico, ili, 222. 
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Treaty with Cherokee Indians, iii, 168—Reprisals on French shipping, 
iii, 187—Inventions, ii, 187—Osceola, iii, 196—Strike at Mans- 
field, Mass., vii, 93. 

Public debt, iii, 200—Inventions, iii, 187—Second Seminole war, 
iii, 194—Great fire in New York City, iii, 198—Strike in Paterson, 
N. J., vii, 94—Strike in Philadelphia, vil, 94. 

Screw propeller, iii, 187—Arkansas admitted to the Union, iii, 198— 
Gold and silver question, iii, 201—Presidential election, iii, 202— 
The Specie Circular, iii, 206—Wisconsin a Territory, iii, 251— 
Oregon largely settled, iii, 294—Dred Seott case, iii, 294—Lake 
Itasca visited by J. N. Nicollet, v, 299—Strike in Maine, vii, 94— 
Establishment of Patent office, vii, 159. 

Inventions, iii, 187—-Capture of Osceola, ili, 198—Michigan admitted 
to the Union, iii, 198—Gold and silver question, ili, 201—Remains 
of Washington removed to Mount Vernon, iii, 53—Cabinet of 
Van Buren, iii, 205—‘‘Wildcat’” bankers, iii, 205—Hard times, 
iii, 206—The panic of, iii, 206—The “Patriot War,” ii, 207. 

Ocean navigation, iii, 187—Iowa a separate Territory, iil, 227—The 
Smithsonian Institution established, iii, 228—Lieutenant Charles 
Wilkes’ expedition to the South Pole, iii, 265—St. Paul, Minn., 
founded, iii, 293. 

James Rumsey invents a steamboat, iii, 77—Envelopes manufactured, 
iii, 188. 

Sub-Treasury system bill, iii, 206—Presidential campaign, iil, 208— 
“Whigs,” ‘Abolition party,” “Tories,” iii, 209-210—“Hard 
Cider” campaign, iii, 210—Anti-rent war, iii, 219—Venezuela, 
troubles of, vi, 87. 

Sub-Treasury system repealed, iii, 206—Reduction of duties, ili, 186— 
Inauguration of President Harrison, iii, 215—-Death of President 
Harrison, iii, 215—Vice-President Tyler becomes President, 
iii, 215—Sir Robert Schomburgk in Venezuela, vi, 87. 

End of Seminole War, iii, 198—-Compromise measure of Henry Clay, 
ili, 186—Completion of Bunker Hill monument, iii, 216—Treaty 
between United States and Great Britain, ili, 217—Captain 
Frémont’s first expedition, iii, 274. 

Dedication of Bunker Hill monument; Webster’s oration at, ili, 216— 
Trouble over Texas, iii, 222—The United States Military Academy 
adopts present system of cadet appointment, iii, 227—Captain 
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Frémont in California, iii, 259—Captain Frémont’s second 
expedition, iii, 274. 

Trouble with the Mormons, iii, 216-217—The copper mines of Lake 
Superior, iii, 217—Anti-rent war, iii, 219—Completion of the 
magnetic telegraph, iii, 219—Presidential election, iii, 222— 
Venezuelan boundary question, vi, 87. 

Brigham Young, iii, 217—Florida admitted to the Union, iii, 224— 
Texas admitted to the Union, iii, 223—The United States Naval 
Academy opened, iii, 227—Death of Andrew Jackson, lii, 228— 
Trouble over Oregon, iii, 230—War with Mexico, iii, 231— 
Treachery of General Antonio Lopez de Santa Anna, iii, 232— 
General Taylor near the Rio Grande, iii, 233—Sir John Franklin’s 
Arctic expedition, iii, 264—Captain Frémont’s third expedition, 
iii, 274. 

Founding of Hakluyt Society, i, 97—Sub-Treasury system re-enacted, 
iii, 206-207—Anti-rent war, iii, 219—Iowa admitted to the Union, 
ili, 227—-Elias Howe patents the sewing machine, iii, 227; vii, 163 
—Trouble over Oregon, iii, 230—Smithsonian Institute organized, 
lil, 227-228—End of “American System,” iii, 230—Battle of 
Palo Alto, iii, 235—Battle of Resaca de la Palma, iii, 237—Mexican 
campaign, ili, 289—The Wilmot proviso, ili, 251—San Juan 
boundary dispute, iii, 296. 

R. M. Hoe patents cylinder printing-press, iii, 227; vii, 163—Battle 
of Buena Vista, ili, 242—Conquest of New Mexico and California, 
iii, 243—-Colonel Doniphan’s campaign, iii, 244—Final campaign 
against Mexico, ili, 244-249—San Fransicso named, iii, 259. 

Republic of Liberia independent, iii, 155—Mormons found Salt Lake 
City, iii, 217—Death of John Q. Adams, iii, 229—Oregon a 
Territory, ii, 230, 294—Peace between the United States and 
Mexico, ili, 249—Gold discovered in California, iii, 249, 259— 
Wisconsin admitted to the Union, ili, 251—Presidential election, 
ili, 251—Captain Frémont’s fourth expedition, iii, 276—The Mexi- 
can cession, v, 159-277. 

Inauguration of Taylor and Fillmore, iii, 253—Minnesota a Territory, 
iii, 293 — Treaty between United States and Hawaii, 
vi, 263. 

Trouble over California, iii, 254-255—Slavery question, iii, 255—The 
“Omnibus Bill,” iii, 255—Death of President Taylor, iii, 257— 
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The Compromise act, iii, 257-—California admitted to the Union, 
iii, 259—Captain Frémont in California, iii, 259—Death of John 
C. Calhoun, iii, 259—Expedition of Henry Grinnell, iii, 265. 

Cuban expedition of General Lopez, iii, 263—Expedition of Henry 
Grinnell, iii, 265—Treaty with the Indians, iii, 293. 

Mint established at San Francisco, iii, 31—Death of Daniel Webster, 
iii, 261—Death of Henry Clay, iii, 261—Visit of Louis Kossuth, 
ili, 267, 271—Presidential election, iii, 268—‘“‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin”’ 
published, v, 215—Fall of the Whig party, Vis lt. 

Oregon divided, iii, 230—Arctic expedition of Dr. Elisha Kent Kane, 
iii, 265—Perry’s Japan expedition, ili, 266—Surveys made for 
Overland Railway, iii, 267—President Pierce inaugurated, iii, 
269—The Koszta incident, iii, 271—Frémont’s last expedition, 
iii, 278—Gen. William Walker’s filibustering expedition, iii, 279— 
Repeal of the Missouri Compromise discussed, iii, 282—The 
“Knownothing” party, iii, 286—Oregon Territory divided, iil, 
294—Gadsden purchase, iii, 280. 

Settlement of the fishery dispute between the United States and Great 
Britian, iii, 264—Steamer Black Warrior seized by Spanish, ii, 
278—The Ostend circular, iii, 279—A reciprocity treaty with 
England, iii, 280—Civil war in Kansas, iii, 282—Repeal of the 
Missouri Compromise, iii, 282—Trouble with the Nez Percés, 
v, 290—The Cooper Union erected, vii, 161. 

Return of Kane’s Arctic expedition, iii, 265—Walker’s second fili- 
bustering expedition, iii, 279—Indian outrages, iii, 280—Civil 
war in Kansas, ill, 282. 

End of Indian outrages, iii, 280—Lawrence, Kans., burned, iii, 285— 
Presidential election, iii, 287. 

Surrender of Walker, iii, 279—President Buchanan’s Cabinet, ii, 
289-291—Mormon troubles, iii, 291—Financial panic, ili, 293— 
Dred Scott decision, ili, 294. 

Minnesota admitted to the Union, iii, 293—First Atlantic cable laid, 
iii, 295—Mineral and oil discoveries, iii, 297—Gold discovered 
at Pike’s Peak, ili, 297; v, 277. 

Oregon admitted to the Union, iii, 294—John Brown seizes Harper’s 
Ferry, iii, 298—He is captured and hung, iii, 298—Oil discovered 


near Titusville, Pa., iii, 297—The Credit Mobilier of America, 
v, 254. 
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1860 Execution of General Walker, iii, 280—Secession troubles in Buchanan’s 
Cabinet, iii, 291—Resignation of Lewis Cass, iii, 291—End of 
Mormon troubles, iii, 292—Democratic convention in Charleston, 
S. C., ili, 299—Presidential campaign, iii, 299-300—Secession of 
South Carolina, iii, 300. 

1861 Secession convention held, iii, 305—The Southern Confederacy 
organized, ili, 305-306—Kansas admitted to the Union, iii, 285— 
Jefferson Davis and his Cabinet, iii, 306-807—Inauguration of 
Abraham Lincoln, iv, 6—His Cabinet, iv, 7-8—Bombardment 
and surrender of Fort Sumter, iv, 8-12—Rioting in Baltimore, 
iv, 14—Capture of Harper’s Ferry, iv, 14—Burning of the Norfolk 
Navy-Yard, iv, 15—Big and Little Bethel, iv, 19—The writ of 
habeas corpus suspended, iv, 23—-War measures in the South, 
iv, 24—English enmity to the Union, iv, 24-26—The French 
Emperor Louis Napoleon’s enmity, iv, 26—‘‘On to Richmond,” 
iv, 26—Union panic at Bull Run, iv, 33-35—Defeat of General 
Sigel, iv, 40—Death of General Lyon, iv, 41—Colonel Mulligan 
defeated at Lexington, Ky., iv, 41-42—Mlissouri desolated, iv, 42— 
General Grant ends Kentucky ‘‘neutrality,’’ iv, 48—General 
Grant at Belmont, iv, 43—Operations in Florida, iv, 49—The 
Hatteras expedition, iv, 49—Expedition against Beaufort and 
Port Royal, S. C., iv, 50—The Trent affair, iv, 52-56—Gen. Robert 
E. Lee resigns from United States army, v, 219—Lincoln’s call 
for militia, iv, 12—Niagara Falls harnessed and power companies 
incorporated, vi, 83. 

1862 Mint established in Denver, iii, 31—Capture of Fort Henry, iv, 61-62 
—Capture of Fort Donelson, iv, 62-66—Battle of Shiloh or 
Pittsburg Landing, iv, 70—Battle of Pea Ridge, iv, 75—Hostilities 
in New Mexico, iv, 73—Confederates march on Louisville, Ky., 
iv, 80—Battle at Corinth, iv, 82—The great railroad chase, 
iv, 83-89—The Burnside expedition, iv, 92—New-Berne, N. C., 
captured, iv, 95—The Merrimac (Virginia) constructed, iv, 94— 
Attacks the Union fleet in Hampton Roads, iv, 97-102—Building 
of the Monitor, iv, 103—The Monitor defeats the Merrimac, 
iv, 106-110—End of the Monitor, iv, 110—Defense of New Orleans, 
iv, 112—Farragut’s fleet attacks New Orleans, iv, 114—-New 
Orleans captured, iv, 121—Siege of Yorktown, Va., iv, 129=— 
Repulse of Union gunboats on James River, Va., iv, 141—Stone- 
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wall Jackson in the Shenandoah Valley, iv, 145—Stuart’s raid, 
iv, 156-157—McClellan’s expedition against Richmond, iv, 162— 
General Lee retreats, iv, 166—Exploits of Stonewall Jackson, 
iv, 170—The second battle of Bull Run, iv, 174—The first Con- 
federate invasion, iv, 176—McClellan’s advance, iv, 180—Cap- 
ture of Harper’s Ferry, iv, 181—Battle at Antietam, or Sharps- 
burg, iv, 183—Battle of Fredericksburg, iv, 202-203—“‘Green- 
backs” issued, iv, 206—First overland railway, v, 254—John 
Tyler, death of, viii, 83. 


1863 Emancipation Proclamation issued, iv, 206—National banking system 


established, iv, 207—Battle of Murfreesboro, iv, 207—Capture 
of Arkansas Post, iv, 211—Siege of Vicksburg, iv, 211—Ex- 
pedition against Grand Gulf, iv, 214—Surrender of Pemberton at 
Vicksburg, iv, 217—Opening of the Mississippi, iv, 218—Capture 
of Cumberland Gap, iv, 222— Battle of Chickamauga, iv, 224-226 
—Grant in chief command, iv, 227—Siege cf Knoxville, Tenn., 
iv, 227-230—Battle of Lookout Mountain, iv, 229—Confederate 
privateers fitted out, iv, 234—Draft riots in New York, iv, 285— 
Naval attack on Charleston, iv, 2837—Burnside superseded by 
Hooker, iv, 242—Retreat of the Union army at Chancellorsville, 
iv, 251—Cavalry fight at Brandy Station, iv, 257-260—Panic in 
Harrisburg, iv, 269—General Longstreet at Winchester, iv, 270— 
Union and Confederate armies cross the Potomac, iv, 275— 
Stuart’s second raid, iv, 275—Gen. George Gordon Meade succeeds 
General Hooker in command of the Army of the Potomac, iv, 280 
—Evacuation of Harper’s Ferry, iv, 282—Battle of Gettysburg, 
iv, 285-292; v, 3-53—Battle of Little Round Top, v, 10—Close 
of second Confederate invasion of Maryland and Pennsylvania, 
v, 49—General Lee driven across the Rapidan, v, 50—General 
Meade’s withdrawal, v, 50—Escape of Union prisoners from 
Libby prison, v, 162-168. 


1864 Sherman’s work of destruction, v, 57—Banks’ Red-River expedition, 


v, 58—Banks’ army routed, v, 59—Confederates driven into 
Arkansas, v, 66—Col. B. H. Grierson’s raid around Vicksburg, 
v, 66—Grant appointed lieutenant-general, v, 67—Advance of 
the army of the Potomac, v, 69—General Longstreet wounded, 
v, 70—Death of General Sedgwick, v, 71—Death of “Jeb’’ Stuart, 
v, 73—Operations in the Shenandoah Valley, v, 76—Petersburg 
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in danger, v, 76—Generals Early and Sheridan in the Shenandoah 
Valley, v, 81-88—Alarm in Washington, v, 82—‘“‘Sheridan’s Ride,” 
v, 85—Battle of Mobile Bay, v, 90-101—F ort Morgan surrenders, 
v, 101—Building of the Albemarle, v, 101—The Albemarle 
destroyed by Lieutenant Cushing of the navy, v, 103-107— 
Capture of Fort Fisher, v, 108—The Florida captured, v, 111— 
The Shenandoah, v, 111—The Alabama sunk by the Kearsarge, 
v, 124-125—Battle of Kenesaw Mountain, v, 1883—Hood succeeds 
Johnston, v, 186—Death of General McPherson, v, 138—Evacua- 
tion of Atlanta, Ga., v, 142—Hood’s army destroyed by General 
Thomas, v, 146—Hood succeeded by Gen. Dick Taylor, v, 147— 
Sherman’s ‘‘March to the Sea,” v, 148—Savannah surrenders to 
Sherman, v, 152—Louis Napoleon’s duplicity, v, 152—Maximilian 
proclaimed Emperor of Mexico, v, 152—Presidential election, 
v, 154—Sinking of the Island Queen, v, 158—Gold reaches the 
highest premium, v, 159—Nevada admitted to the Union, v, 159 
-—Establishment and work of the Sanitary Commission, v, 160. 


1865 Laying of the American cable, v, 223—Hanging of John Y. Beall and 


Robert C. Kennedy, v, 159—-The Hampton Roads meeting, v, 170, 
171—Adoption of the Thirteenth Amendment, v, 175, 229— 
Trouble in Mexico, v, 175—Lee becomes commander-in-chief of 
Confederate forces, v, 179—Sherman winters in Savannah, v, 179 
—Columbia, S. C., surrenders to Sherman, v, 179—Fall of Charles- 
ton, S. C., v, 179—General Hardee defeated at Fayetteville, v, 
180—General Gordon’s attack on Fort Stedman, v, 181—Peters- 
burg, Va., attacked, v, 182—Evacuation and destruction of 
Richmond, v, 184-188—Death of Gen. A. P. Hill, v, 189—Evacua- 
tion of Petersburg by Lee, v, 189—Surrender of Lee at Appo- 
mattox, v, 191-192—Assassination of Abraham Lincoln, v, 196- 
198—Attack on Secretary Seward, v, 200—Death of Wilkes 
Booth, v, 201—The Lincoln obsequies, v, 203—Selma, Ala., falls 
into Union hands, v, 205—General Johnston capitulates, v, 206— 
Surrender of Gen. Dick Taylor and Admiral Farrand, v, 206— 
General Brent surrenders to General Canby, v, 206-—Close of the 
Rebellion, v, 206-214—-Capture of Jefferson Davis, v, 213-214— 
Military review of army in Washington, v, 217—KEngland and 
France close ports to Confederate flag, v, 217—French evacuation, 
of Mexico, v, 221—Frauds in the Credit Mobilier, v, 254. 
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1870 


1871 


1872 
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Termination of reciprocity treaty with England, iii, 281—Close of 
Civil War, v, 208—The Fenians invade Canada, -v, 224—Passage 
of the Civil Rights Bill, v, 231—The Ku-Klux Klan formed, 
v, 247—Establishment of the first post of the Grand Army of the 
Republic, vi, 73. 

Jefferson Davis released from prison, v, 214—Maximilian, Emperor of 
Mexico, surrenders, and is shot by the Mexicans, v, 222-223— 
Purchase of Alaska, vii, 85—Nebraska admitted to the Union, 
v, 224—Quarrel between Andrew Johnson and Secretary Stanton, 
v, 232—Secretary Stanton resigns, v, 233. 

Impeachment and acquittal of Andrew Johnson, v, 233— 
Amnesty proclaimed, v, 234—Adoption of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, v, 234—Several States admitted to representation in Con- 
gress, v, 246—Labor strikes in Fall River, vii, 95. 

General Grant elected President, v, 235—His Cabinet, v, 238— 
Completion of the Overland Railway, v, 288—“Black Friday,” 
v, 239—The “Tweed Ring,’’ v, 241-2483—Georgia representatives 
vacate seats in Congress, v, 246-247—Purchase of San Domingo 
defeated in Congress, v, 248—Influx of Chinese, v, 300—Street 
railway strike in New York, vii, 95. 

National census taken, v, 248—Deaths of Gens. Robert E. Lee, George 
H. Thomas, Edwin M. Stanton, and Admiral Farragut, v, 248- 
249—Indian republican government formed, v, 268. 

The great Chicago fire, v, 240-241—The High Commissioners and 
Tribunal Arbitration appointed, v, 245—Passage of the Force 
Bill, v, 248—AIl the States admitted to representation in Congress, 
vy, 246—Organization of provisional government among the 
Indians, v, 268. 

San Juan dispute settled, iii, 297—Northwest boundary question 
settled, v, 246—Act of amnesty passed, v, 248—Deaths of William 
H. Seward, Professor Morse, and Gen. George G. Meade, v, 249— 
Presidential campaign, v, 250-251—Civil war in Arkansas, v, 261 
—Treaty of Washington made, v, 300—Apache outrages, vi, 24. 

Denver and Charlotte mints changed to assay offices, iii, 31—Financial 


panic, v, 254—Attack by Modoc Indians under flag of truce upon 
the peace commissioners, v, 269. 


The “‘carpet-bag”’ blight, v, 257—Louisiana State election, v, 258—- 
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Civil war in Arkansas, v, 261—Gold discovered in the Black Hills, 
v, 267—Bartholdi statue, vi, 15—Strikes in Pittsburg, vii, 95. 

Rioting in New Orleans, v, 257—Downfall of “carpet-baggism”’ in 
Louisiana, v, 260—End of civil war in Arkansas, v, 263—Reci- 
procity treaty with Hawaii, vi, 263. 

Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia, v, 264-265—Trouble with the 
Sioux Indians, v, 271—The Custer massacre, v, 272-276—Colo- 
rado admitted to the Union, v, 277—The Presidential election, 
v, 279-281. 

Schuylerville centennial celebration, ii, 218—Silver discovered at Lead- 
ville, v, 277—Decision of Electoral Commission regarding Presi- 
dential election, v, 281—Hayes’ Cabinet, v, 284—First use of 
telephone, v, 285—Railway strikes, v, 285—Rioting in Pitts- 
burg and Chicago, v, 287-289—Trouble with the Nez Percés, 
v, 290—Decision of the Halifax commission, v, 301. 

The remonetization of silver, v, 294—Yellow fever in the South, v, 295 
—The Eads jetties built, v, 295—The ‘‘Molly Maguires” outrages, 
v, 301-305—-General Grant makes a tour around the world, v, 305. 

End of financial panic of 1873, v, 254—-Resumption of specie payment, 
rey ® 

National census, v, 285—Treaty made with China, v, 300—Presi- 
dential campaign, v, 306. 

Inauguration of President James A. Garfield, vi, 3—Garfield’s Cabi- 
net, vi, 5—Assassination of Garfield by Guiteau, vi, 6—Chester 
A. Arthur sworn in as President, vi, 7—Arthur’s Cabinet, vi, 7-9— 
“Star Route frauds,” vi, 9—Venezuelan boundary question, vi, 87. 

Charles Guiteau executed, vi, 9—Senator Edmund’s anti-polygamy 
bill passed, vi, 10. 

Brooklyn Bridge opened, vi, 10—Venezuela, troubles of, vi, 87. 

Presidential campaign of, vi, 11—Official presentation of the Bar- 
tholdi statue, vi, 15. 

Cleveland’s inauguration, vi, 13—His Cabinet, vi, 15—Death of 
General Grant, vi, 17, 125—Surrender of the Apaches, vi, 30-31— 
The case of Gamez, vi, 75. 

The Richmond earthquake, vi, 31—Anarchistic riot in Chicago, vi, 32 
—General Miles captures Geronimo, vi, 31—Strikes for eight- 
hour day, vi, 32—Niagara Falls Power Company incorporated, 
vi, 883—Dedication of Bartholdi Statue, vi, 15-17. 
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Trouble in Hawaii, vi, 264—Trouble between England and Venezuela, 
vi, 87. , 

Presidential election, vi, 33. 

Naval disaster at Samoa, vi, 36—The Johnstown flood, vi, 37-41— 
Cataract Construction Company incorporated, vi, 88—Secretary 
of Agriculture added to Cabinet, iii, 29. 

The “Mafia” organization, vi, 43—War with the Sioux, vi, 49—The 
‘Messiah craze,” vi, 50—Indian ghost dances, vi, 51—Death of 
Sitting Bull, vi, 54—-Sioux at Standing Rock, vi, 66—Case of Bar- 
rundia, vi, 76-—Venezuelan boundary question, vi, 87-93—Work 
begun for utilizing Niagara Falls, vi, 85. 

Threatened war with Chili, vi, 44—-Trouble at Valparaiso, vi, 45— 
Treaty rights of Hawaii, vi, 263—Death of King Kalakaua of 
Hawaii, vi, 264. 

Date of the close of the Civil War fixed, v, 208—Chilian dispute set- 
tled, vi, 47—-The Mijares incident in Venezuela, vi, 74—Presiden- 
tial campaign, vi, 77-78—Labor strikes at Homestead, Pa., vii, 95- 
99—Grounds at World’s Fair opened, vi, 82—Four hundredth 
anniversary of the discovery of America, vi, 81. 

Statue erected to Nathan Hale, ii, 203—-Democratic success, and its 
causes, vi, 77-78—Columbian Exposition, vi, 81-82—Venezuelan 
boundary question, vi, 87-98—Trouble in Hawaii, vi, 264-265. 

Dobbs Ferry monument, ii, 304—Sources of the Mississippi River dis- 
covered, v, 297—Provisional government established in Hawaii, 
vi, 265-266—Pullman Car Co. strike, vii, 100-103. 

Provisional government in Hawaii, vi, 266—Venezuelan boundary 
question, vi, 89—Water power of Niagara Falls put to use, vi, 85. 

Proposed arbitration concerning Venezuelan boundary question, 
vi, 91—Presidential election, vi, 93-95—Utah admitted to the 
Union, vi, 88—Sealing commission treaty between United States 
and Great Britain, vii, 62—Discovery of the X-Ray, vii, 166. 

The “Greater New York’’ bill passed, vi, 101—Washington monument 
at Philadelphia completed and dedicated, vi, 103—The Mayflower 
log presented to Ambassador Bayard, vi, 107-110—Dedication of 
Grant’s tomb, vi, 127—Extra session of Congress called, vi, 111 
—The tariff bill passed, vi, 112—The Klondike gold fields, Alaska, 
vi, 115-118—The gold-bearing belt, vi, 118—Population of Hawaii 
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1898 Greater New York begins its official existence, vi, 101—The United 
States battleship Maine is blown up in the harbor of Havana, 
vi, 185—President McKinley issues his proclamation calling for 
125,000 volunteers, vi, 1837—Spain declares war exists with the 
United States, vi, 135—The United States declares that war exists 
with Spain, vi, 137—The earthworks defending Matanzas are 
bombarded by the New York, Puritan, and Cincinnatz, this being 
the first action of the war, vi, 139—The House passes the bill for a 
popular bond issue for 500,000,000, vi, 139—-Commodore Dewey 
destroys the Spanish fleet at Manila, vi, 145-149—Ensign Worth 
Bagley and four sailors are killed in an attack by Spanish gunboats 
and shore batteries on the American blockading vessel at Cardenas, 
Cuba, vi, 155-157—Batteries at San Juan, Porto Rico, bombarded, 
vi, 157—Lieut. R. P. Hobson sinks the collier Merrimac in the 
mouth of the harbor of Santiago, vi, 157-159—The battleship 
Oregon from San Francisco arrives at Jupiter Inlet, vi, 161— 
Admiral Sampson bombards the outer defenses of Santiago, 
vi, 167-169—The transport Panther lands a force of American 
marines near Guantanamo Harbor, Cuba, vi, 171—The American 
troops land at Daiquiri, Cuba, vi, 173—The Hawaiian annexation 
resolution is passed, vi, 271—General Young’s Cavalry and the 
Rough Riders are attacked by a superior force of Spaniards near 
Sevilla, Cuba, but the enemy are driven from their position, 
vi, 177-178—Heights of El Caney and San Juan are captured, 
vi, 183-185—The Spanish fail in their attempt to retake San Juan, 
vi, 187—Admiral Cervera’s fleet is destroyed, vi, 193-205— 
Santiago surrenders and the Americans take possession, vi, 217— 
Port of Nipe, Cuba, bombarded, vi, 220-221—General Miles and 
his troops land at Guanica, Porto Rico, vi, 229—City of Ponce, 
Porto Rico, surrenders, vi, 231—Guayama, Porto Rico, captured, 
vi, 234—Coamo, Porto Rico, captured, vi, 235—The Spaniards 
on the Ladrone Islands capitulate to the United States cruiser 
Charleston, vi, 237-238—Admiral Dewey and General Merritt 
capture Manila, vi, 241-243—Hawaii formally admitted to the 
Union, vi, 271—Protocol of peace signed at Washington, vi, 249 
—American Peace Commissioners to Paris appointed, vi, 251— 
Work of the American Red Cross Society, vi, 277—Roman 
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1898 Catholic Sisterhoods in field and hospital, vi, 278—Theodore 
Roosevelt elected Governor of New York, vii, 5.- 

1899 Settlement of Venezuelan dispute, vi, 93—Treaty with Spain ratified 
by Senate, vi, 255—Treaty signed by Queen Regent of Spain, 
vi, 257—Dewey made an admiral, vi, 257—Official end of war with 
Spain, vi, 257—First practical tests of wireless telegraph, vii, 20. 
—Burial of the Maine victims at Arlington, vi, 279—Reciprocity 
convention with France, vi, 280—Reciprocity convention with 
Portugal, vi, 280. 

1900 Territorial government for Hawaii, vi, 273—Population of Hawaii in, 
vi, 274—The Presidential election, vi, 283—-Epitome of the 
Republican platform, vi, 280—Epitome of the Democratic 
platform, vi, 281—Other Presidential tickets, vi, 281—The Gal- 
veston calamity, vi, 288—History of Galveston, vi, 283—Previous 
warning, vi, 285—Gathering of the storm, vi, 285—Its awful work, 
vi, 285—Appalling loss of life and property, vi, 286—Causes of 
Chinese hostilities to foreigners, vi, 287—The “Boxer” outbreak, 
vi, 287—Peril of the missionaries and their families at the lega- 
tions in Peking, vi, 289—Vigorous measures of the different 
civilized nations for their rescue, vi, 289—Capture of the Taku 
forts, vi, 289—Storming of Tientsin, vi, 289—Taking of Peking and 
rescue of the legationers, vi, 289—Bravery of American officers and 
soldiers, vi, 289—Death of Col. Liscum, vi, 289—American policy 
in China, vi, 290. 

1901 The war in the Philippines, vi, 291—Proclamation of amnesty to 
Filipinos, vi, 291—Second inauguration of President McKinley, 
vi, 295—Death of Ex-President Harrison, vi, 297—Capture of 
Aguinaldo by Col. Funston, vii, 26—Civil government estab- 
lished in the Philippines, vi, 291—Pan-American Exposition at 
Buffalo, vi, 300—Assassination of President McKinley, vi, 302— 
Massacre on Samar Island, vii, 32. 

1902 Withdrawal of American rule in Cuba, vii, 8—Passage of bill covering 
purchase of Philippines, vii, 6—Tomas Estrada Palma elected 
first President of Cuba, vii, 8—Passage of the Spooner Act, vii, 9 
—Anthracite coal miner’s strike in Pennsylvania, vii, 104-105. 

1903 Territorial rights in Panama, vi, 294—Reciprocity with Cuba, vii, 9— 
Treaty rejected by Colombia, vii, 11—Republic of Panama 
established, vii, 12—Ratification of treaty with Panama, vii, 13— 
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1903 
1904 


1905 


1906 


1907 


1908 


1909 


1910 


1911 


i912 
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Dedication of buildings for St. Louis exposition, vii, 17—Opening 
of the American-Pacific cable, vii, 17-18—Luke E. Wright becomes 
governor-general of Philippines, vii, 388—Wright brothers invent 

the aeroplane, vii, 71. 
Transfer of Panama Canal property to the United States, vii, 15— 
* Bill for government of Canal zone, vii, 15—St. Louis exposition, 
vii, 17—Presidential election, vii, 39—Wireless telephone, vii, 165. 

Henry Clay Ide becomes governor-general of the Philippines, vii, 88— 
Inauguration of Roosevelt, vii, 39—Roosevelt’s Cabinet, vii, 39-40 
Roosevelt acts as mediator in Russo-Japanese War, vii, 40— 
Lewis and Clark Centennial Exposition, vil, 41, 

Roosevelt intervenes in Cuban affairs, vii, 9—James F. Smith becomes 
governor-general of the Philippines, vii, 38—San Francisco 
earthquake, vii, 43. 

Jamestown Exposition, vii, 43—Oklahoma admitted to the Union, 
vii, 43—Battle fleet starts on cruise around the world, vii, 45. 
Two cent postage law between Great Britian and the United States, 
vii, 43—Death of ex-President Cleveland, vii, 49—Peary’s sixth 

Polar expedition, vii, 51—Presidential election, vii, 63. 

Native government restored to Cubans, vii, 9—W. Cameron Forbes 
becomes governor-general of the Philippines, vii, 38—Two cent 
postage rate established between Germany and the United States, 
vii, 45—Return of the battle fleet, vii, 47—Peary discovers the 
North Pole, vii, 52-53—Dr. Cook’s sensational claim, vii, 55— 
Inauguration of President Taft, vii, 67—Taft’s Cabinet, vii, 67-68 
—Roosevelt leaves for Africa, vii, 68—Hudson-Fulton celebration 
in New York, vii, 73-74—Alaska-Yukon-Pacific exposition, vii, 83. 

Welcome to Roosevelt on his return, vii, 68—-Completion of the Roose- 
velt Dam in Wyoming, vii, 69—Woman suffrage granted in 
Washington, vii, 74. 

Conversation by telephone between New York City and Denver, 
vil 74—Arizona and New Mexico admitted to the Union, vii, 74 
—Woman suffrage in California, vii, 74—President Diaz, of 
Mexico, resigns, vii, 75. 

Woman suffrage granted in Arizona, Kansas and Oregon, vii, 74— 
Naval strength of the United States, vii, 75—Sinking of the 
Titamec, vii, 76—Ethnological discovery, vii, 78—Presidential 
election, vii, 79—Territorial Assembly for Alaska, vii, 87. 
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1913 Francis Burton Harrison becomes governor-general of the Philippines, 


vii, 38—Roosevelt leaves for South America, vii, 68—Woman 
suffrage granted in Alaska, vil, 74—Coal miners’ strike in Colo- 
rado, vii, 106-118—Inauguration of President Wilson, vii, 173— 
Wilson’s Cabinet, vii, 174—-Underwood Tariff Act, vii, 175— 
Banking and currency reform bill passed, vii, 177—First water 
turned into the Panama Canal, vii, 181—Assassination of Presi- 
dent Madero, of Mexico, vii, 187—Reunion of the Blue and 
Gray, vii, 201-218. 


1914 Roosevelt returns from hunting trip in South America, vii, 68 -Woman 


suffrage granted in Nevada and Montana, vii, 74—Congress 
authorizes expenditure of $35,000,000 for improvements in 
Alaska, vii, 89, 179—First vessels pass through the Panama 
Canal, vii, 181—Election of Senators by direct vote, vil, 186— 
Seizure of American naval vessel by Mexicans, vii, 192—Seizure 
of Vera Cruz, vii, 193—Effects of the European War on American 
business, vii, 221—First use of aeroplane in warfare, vii, 294. 


1915 Panama-Pacific International Exposition at San Francisco, vil, 188— 


Germany starts ruthless submarine warfare, vii, 223—President 
Wilson warns German government, vii, 223—Steamer Falaba 
torpedoed and an American citizen drowned, vii, 225—American 
steamer Gulflight torpedoed, vii, 225—Sinking of the Lusitania, 
vii, 226—Resignation of Secretary Bryan, vii, 229—Dismissal of 
Ambassador Dumba, vii, 231—Sinking of the Arabic, vii, 231— 
Italian liner Ancona torpedoed and American lives lost, vii, 231— 
Artillery barrages, vii, 309—Marriage of President Wilson, viii, 93. 


1916 First woman elected to Congress, vii, 188—Villa’s raid on Columbus, 


New Mexico, vii, 195—Punitive expedition sent into Mexico, 
vii, 195—Massacre at Carrizal, vii, 195—Wilson threatens to sever 
diplomatic relations with Germany, vii, 232—Presidential election, 
vii, 235—Railway eight-hour law passed, vii, 235—German 
peace proposal, vii, 2835—-German spies, viii, 12. 


1917 Congress votes saloons out of District of Columbia, vii, 185—Pershing’s 


troops withdrawn from Mexico, vii, 197—Death of General 
Funston, vii, 197—Germany wages unrestricted submarine 
warfare, vii, 238—United States breaks diplomatic relations with 
Germany, vii, 289—German outrages, vii, 239—‘“‘Armed Neu- 
trality,”’ vii, 240—German overtures to Mexico, vii, 241—Pur- 
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chase of Danish West Indies, vii, 242—Second inauguration of 
President Wilson, vii, 243—State of war with Germany formally 
declared, vii, 251—First liberty loan, vii, 255—Passage of the 
Conscription Act, vii, 258—Roosevelt’s services declined, vii, 
259—Registration of conscripted men, vii, 263—Agreement with 
Japan, vii, 273—Work of the Y. M. C. A. and Knights of Colum- 
bus, viii, 7—Germany aided by neutrals, viii, 8—Embargoes 
against Germany, viii, 9—Blacklisting policy, viii, 11—Exposure 
of Germany’s underhand dealings, viii, 13—The Pope’s peace 
proposal, viii, 15—President Wilson answers the Pope’s peace 
proposal, vili, 183—Second liberty loan, viii, 19—Prohibition 
amendment, viii, 22-23—War declared on Austria-Hungary, 
vill, 32—Aviation heroes, viii, 39—Czar of Russia dethroned, 
vill, 44—Collapse of the Russian Army, viii, 45—Duels with 
submarines, viii, 49—American destroyer damaged, viii, 50— 
Sinking of the Jacob Jones, viii, 51—General Pershing in England, 
vill, 53—First American troops on the firing line, viii, 65—The 
Fourth of July in France, viii, 58—American troops parade in 
London, viii, 59—Gains of the Allies, viii, 70—-The Bolsheviki 
gain control of government in Russia, viii, 71—Capture of Jeru- 
salem, viii, 75—Government control of railroads, viii, 76—Presi- 
dent Wilson’s address to the Senate on peace, viii, 96—His address 
before Congress on breaking relations with Germany, viii, 102— 
Asks for financial support, viii, 106—Advises declaration of 
war, viii, 111—Appeals to the patriotism of the country, viii, 120 
—Flag Day address, viii, 125—The President’s address on ‘‘The 
intolerable thing,” viii, 136. 


1918 President Wilson’s address before Congress announcing his program 


for peace, viii, 146. 


Che Star Spangled Banner 


O say, can you see by the dawn’s early light, 
What so proudly we hailed at the twilight’s last 
gleaming, 
Whose broad stripes and bright stars through the peril- 
ous fight, 
O’er the ramparts we watched were so gallantly 
streaming? 
And the rockets’ red glare, the bombs bursting in air, 
Gave proof through the night that our flag was still there; 
O say, does the star-spangled banner yet wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave? 


On the shore dimly seen through the mists of the deep, 
Where the foe’s haughty host in dread silence reposes, 
What is that which the breeze, o’er the towering steep, 
As it fitfully blows, half conceals, half discloses? 
Now it catches the gleam of the morning’s first beam, 
In full glory reflected now shines on the stream; 
*Tis the star-spangled banner—Oh, long may it wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave. 


And where is that band who so vauntingly swore 
That the havoc of war and the battle’s confusion 
A home and a country should leave us no more? 


Their blood has washed out their foul footsteps’ 
pollution! 


No refuge could save the hireling and slave 

From the terror of flight or the gloom of the grave, 
And the star-spangled banner in triumph doth wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave. 


Oh, thus be it e’er when free men shall stand 
Between their loved homes and the war’s desolation; 


Blest with victory and peace, may the Heaven-rescued 
land 


Praise the Power that hath made and preserved us a 
nation! 


Then cohquer we must when our cause it is just, 

And this be our motto, “In God is our trust: = 
And the star-spangled banner in triumph shall wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave. 
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GENERAL INDEX 


Editors and librarians generally are agreed that any book (excepting fiction) worth 


writing is worth indexing. 


A poor book with a good index usually is worth more than a good book with a poor 


index. 


A good book with a good index is a perpetual joy. A well devised Topical Analysis 


and General Index increase the practical usefulness of any book intended for study and 


reference. 


The following pages present such an Analysis and Index of this NEW LIBRARY 
OF AMERICAN HISTORY. By the aid of this table, one may find quickly any fact or 
statement included in the LIBRARY, or may trace out the complete story of any person 
or event in which he is interested. If one, for instance, should want the whole story of 
Columbus, or Washington, or of the War of 1812, or of Massachusetts, or of Virginia, 
he will find it grouped under these heads in this Topical Analysis. Or, if he wants an account 
of some isolated individual or event, he will find it in its appropriate alphabetical place 
in the General Index. 

Any reader or student who forms the habit of consulting this Topical Analysis and Index 
will derive multiplied value from these books. 

The Roman numerals I, II, ete., refer to the volumes, and the Arabic figures 1, 2, etc., 


to the pages. 


A B C Mediators with Mexico—VII, 194. 

Abercrombie, General James—II, Arrives 
with British troops, 66; assault of at 
Ticonderoga fails, 79. 

Abolition—III, Early agitation of, 209. 

Aborigines of America—I, Origin of, 9, 10. 

_ VI, Blighted by civilization, 273. 

Acadia—I, Early name of Nova Scotia, 
98. II, Conditions in, 54; expulsion of 
settlers from, 54; deportation of the 
Acadians, illus., 55. 

Acadia and Water Highway to Canada— 
I, Chart, 98. 

Ackerman, Amos T.—V, Attorney-General, 
238. 

A Curious Accident—IYV, illus., 75. 


Adam of Bremen—I, Early records of, 2. 

Adams, Charles Francis—V, Minister to 
England, 244. 

Adams, John—II, Wearied with quarrels, 
230. III, Vice President, 14; Federalist, 
36; reélected Vice President, 36; Presi- 
dent, 44; sketch of, 44-47; portrait, 46; 
inauguration of, 47; cabinet of, 47; 
convenes Congress, 48; renominated, 55; 
petulance of, 58; death of, 171. 

Adams, John Quincy—III, Peace com- 
missioner, 140; Secretary of State, 158; 
President, 165; portrait, 166; sketch of, 
167; author of Monroe Doctrine, 168; 
cabinet of, 168; renominated, 171; death 
of, 229; illus., 229. 


(i) 


il GENERAL 


Adams, Samuel—II, Speaks against tea 
tax, 187; plot against, 144; welcomes 
Revolution, 149. 

Adamson—VII, Eight-hour law for rail- 
roads, 235. 

Ade, George—VII, American author, 155. 

Adler, Felix—VII, American author, 155. 

Adventure, The—I, Captain Kidd’s pirate- 
ship, 157. 

Aerial Warfare—VII, Lack of preparedness 
OV PATEL 

Aeroplane—VII, Wright brothers, illus., 
71; development of, 71-73; in European 
war, 73; invention of, 160; United States 
army, illus., 236; German, with pontoons, 
illus., 278; immense fleet of ordered, 
281; German, 282; uses of, 286; illus., 
292; advent of in warfare, 294; spec- 
tacular conflicts of, 295; anti-air-craft 
gun, illus., 296; skill of the airmen, 297; 
honors to airmen, 297; description of air 
battles, 298, 299; looping the loop, 299; 
great British sea plane, illus., 300; new 
types of, 301. VIII, Vast appropriations 
HO Alle 

African Slavery—I, Introduction of into 
America, illus, 120. 

Age of Electricity—VII, 20. 

A Gracious Act—I, Illus., 194. 

Aguinaldo, General Emilio—VII, Leader of 
Philippine insurgents, 21; interviews with 
Admiral Dewey, 22; issues proclamations, 
23; leads revolt against U.S., 25; capture 
of, 26; his advice to Filipinos, 27; swears 
allegiance to United States, 27; portrait, 
Dilte 

Airship—VII, Illus., 292. 

Aix-la-Chapelle—I, French and JEnglish 
sign treaty at, 235. 

A Just Punishment—TI, Illus., 82. 

Alabama—III, Admitted to Union, 161; 
secedes from Union, 303. 

Alabama, The—IV, Building of, 235. V, 
Attacking a merchantman, illus., 119; 
makes attack on Hatteras, 121; work of, 
122; sinking of, 125. 

Alamance—II, First battle of Revolution, 
illus., 116; battle of, 135. 

Alamo—III, Fall of, illus., 221. 

Alaska—VI, Gold discoveries in, 115; 
sunset in Lynn Canal, illus., 116; climate 


INDEX 


of, 117, 118. VII, Indian totem poles, 
illus., 82; her jubilee year, 85; purchase 
of, 85; public criticism of purchase, 86; 
a great empire, 86; commercial value of, 
87; mineral resources of, 87; winter 
navigation in, illus., 88; vast improve- 
ments of, 89; significance of name, 89; 
tributes to, 89; plans for development of, 
179. 

Alaska-Yukon-Pacifie Exposition—VII, 
Opening of, 83; buildings at, illus., 84. 

Albany Congress—II, Considers union of 
colonies, 50. 

Albemarle—I, Colony established at, 259; 
colony neglected, 260. 

Albemarle, The—V, Building of, 101; and 
the Southfield, illus., 102; destruction of, 
106, illus., 105. 

Alcoholic Beverages—VIII, Limited by 
Food Control Act, 22. 

Alcott, Louisa M.—VII, American author, 
151. 

Aldrich, Nelson W.—VI, Advocates pro- 
tective tariff, 113; portrait, 113. 

Aldrich, Thomas Bailey—VII, American 
author, 143. 

Alexandria—V, Hardships of Union forces 
at, 60; Colonel Bailey’s dam at, 61; 
Colonel Pearsall’s brilliant expedient, 63; 
ironclads run the blockade, 64; Colonel 
Pearsall’s report, 64; burned, 65. 

Alger, Russell A.—VI, Secretary of War, 
101. 

Algiers—III, Insolence of, 42; humiliating 
treaty with, 42; collects American tribute, 
62; continued insolence of, 62; war with, 
153; settlement with, 154. 

Alien and Sedition Laws—III, Passed, 51. 

Allen, Colonel Ethan—II, Leads ‘“‘Green 
Mountain Boys” against Ticonderoga, 
158; makes start for Canada, 168; made 
prisoner, 170; capture of, illus., 170. 

Allen, Elijah—VII, Invents power thresher, 
160. 

Allied Conference—VII, U. S. envoys to, 
276, illus., 274. 

Allied War Missions—VII, At Mount 
Vernon, illus., 268. VIII, Appear before 
Congress, 21. 

Allies—VIII, Effective blockade of against 
the Central Powers, 43; gains of, 70. 
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“All Quiet Along the 
illus., 128. 

Amelia Court House—V, Lee retreats 
toward, 189; Sheridan awaits Lee at, 190. 

America—I, Named from Amerigo Vespucci, 
56, 58. 

American Athletes—VII, Win victory at 
Athens, 77; at London, 78. 

American Commerce—lIII, Fatal blow to, 
78. 

American Dragoons—III, Defeat of, illus., 
234. 

American Engineers—VIII, Build trans- 
portation lines in France, 59; magnificent 
work of in France, 67. 

American Fleet—VII, In Pacific Ocean, 
illus., 48. : 

American Literature—VII, Reviewed, 121- 
ee 

American Navy—II, Early design of flag 
for, 208; activities of in War of Revolu- 
tion, 248; birth of national, 260; first 
battle of, 262, illus., 261; Esek Hopkins, 
commander-in-chief, 262; fleet defeated 
on Lake Champlain, 263, illus., 264; 
history of by Maclay, 274; decline of, 
288; a brilliant victory, 305; activities 
of, 305. III, Increase of ordered, 50; 
further increase of, 51; activities of, 52; 
opposes British blockade, 79; brilliant 
work of in 1812, 98; reason for victories, 
106; successes and defeats of, 115; further 
exploits of, 118; battle of Lake Cham- 
plain, 130; navy yard burned by Commo- 
dore Kinzey, 133; further successes of, 
143; Naval Academy established, 227. 
IV, Activities of at Fort Sumter, 12; 
strength of in 1861, 48; daring activities 
of Rear Admiral Jouett, 57; vessels dis- 
abled at Vicksburg, 213; at Galveston, 
233; at Charleston, 237; at Fort Sumter, 
240; at Mobile, 87-89; in Mobile Bay, 
96; at Plymouth, 103-107. VI, Damage 
to vessels at Samoa, 36; at beginning of 
Spanish-American war, 135; great battle 
of in Manila harbor, 149; at San Juan, 
157; strength of in Spanish-American 
war, 165-167; Schley’s fleet at Santiago, 
167; battle fleet at San Juan, 187-189; 
practice battery, illus., 190; Admiral 
Sampson’s fleet at Santiago, 193; great 


Potomaec”’—IV, 


American victory at Santiago, 203; move- 
ments of, 217-219; fleet at Manzanillo, 
220; fleet at Guantanamo, 229. VII, 
Cruise around the world, 45; fleet aids 
earthquake sufferers in Sicily, 47; honors 
to American battle fleet, 47; growth of, 
75. VIII, Great additions to, 52, 53. 

American-Pacifie Cable—VII, Opened, 18. 

American Protective Association—III, Rise 
of, 288. 

American Railway Union—VII, Boycotts 
Pullman cars, 100. 

“American System”—III, Tariff regulation, 
170. 

American Troops—VIII, Reviewed in Lon- 
don, 59, illus., 56; on French soil, 57; 
training of in England and France, 59; 
building of cantonment in France, illus., 
60; make themselves at home in France, 
61; intensive training of, 61; inadequate 
equipment of, 62; on the firing line, 65; 
early martyrs in France, 66. 

American Turtle, The—IlI, First submarine, 
265. 

American Volunteer—VI, Illus., 142. VIII, 
In Canadian and British armies, 38. 

Ames, Oakes—V, In congressional scandal, 
254, 255; portrait, 255. 

Amherst, Sir Jeffery—II, Commander of 
British colonial forces, 75; campaign of 
against Ticonderoga and Crown Point, 
84; moves against Montreal, 94. 

Amnesty, Act of—V, Adopted, 248. 

An Alexandria Ante-bellum Relic—IV, 
Aisoreloe 

Anarchists—VI, Riots of at Chicago, 32, 33. 

Anderson, Major Robert—III, Commander 
at Fort Sumter, 302. IV, Surrenders 
Fort Sumter, 12. 

Andersonville Prison—V, Description of, 
161, illus., 164. ! 

André, Major John—II, Portrait, 282; meets 
Benedict Arnold, 283; his disappoint- 
ment, illus., 284; capture of, 284, illus., 
285; execution of, 286. 

Andrews, Elisha B.—VII, American author, 
138. 

Andrews, J. J.—IV, Organizes daring squad, 
84; steals Confederate engine and train, 
84-89; flight and pursuit of, 87; captured 
and executed, 89. 
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Andros, Sir Edmund—I, Governor of 
Virginia, 130; sketch of, 130; governor of 
New York, 152; seized and sent to 
England, 154; portrait, 154; viceroy of 
New England, 211; a prisoner in Boston, 
Dion 

Annapolis—III, Capital of United States, 
6; first convention of States meet at, 
8; naval academy at, 227. 

Anne, Queen—I, Portrait, 264. 

Antietam—IV, Battleground at, 188; from 
Burnside’s bridge, illus, 189; Con- 
federates forced back, 192; Union forces 
driven back, 195; success of Union forces 
at, 197; exhaustion of both armies, 197; 
bloodiest battle of the war, 199; Union 
losses at, 199; burial of dead under flag 
of truce, 200; retreat of Confederates, 200. 

Apaches—VI, Campaign against, 21-33; a 
warrior, illus., 22; Apache home, illus., 
23; pursuing the, illus., 26; surrender of, 
30. 

Apia, Samoa—VI, Disaster to American 
ships at, 36. 

Appomattox—vV, And vicinity, chart, 183; 
surrender at of Lee to Grant, 192; closing 
scenes at, 195. 

Arbitration—I, Between Dutch and English 
settlers, 144. VII, For settlement of 
labor troubles, 92; advantages of, 92; 
Secretary Bryan negotiates treaties, 186. 

Archdale, John—I, A good and wise ruler, 
illus., 256; successful rule of in Carolinas, 
262. 

Arctic Explorers—VII, Table of records, 57. 

Arctic Regions—VII, Chart, 56; lonely 
home in, illus., 60. 

Arctic Scene—VII, Traveling under difficul- 
ties, illus., 50. 

Argentina—VII, Welcomes battle fleet, 46. 

Argon—VII, Discovery of, 166. 

Arid Lands—VII, Reclamation of, 69. 

Arista, General—III, Defeat of, 237. 

Arizona—III, Boundaries of established, 
249. VII, Admitted to Union, 74. 

Arkansas—III, Admitted to Union, 198. 
IV, Secedes from Union, 138. V, Con- 
federates driven into, 66; reorganized, 
229; civil war in, 261; President Grant 
intervenes in, 261; adopts new consti- 
tution, 263. 


Arkansas, The—IV, Blown up, 124. 

Arkansas Post—IV, Capture of by Union 
forces, 211. 

Arlington—VI, Burial of victims of the 
Maine, 279. 

Arlington and Culpeper—t, 
canceled, 130. 

Armistead, General Lewis A.—V, A desper- 
ate leader, 36; mortally wounded, 36. 
Armstrong, John—III, Secretary of War, 

85. 

Armstrong, 
147-152. 

Army and Navy—VII, Increases in, 282; 
reorganization of for World War, 260. 
VIII, Volunteer forces for, 37. 

Army Motorcycles—VII, Illus., 313. 

Arnold, Benedict—II, Advises capture of 
Ticonderoga, 158; aids in invasion of 
Canada, 171; endures great hardships, 
171; his troops in distress, 172; narrow 
escape of troops of, 173; in front of 
Quebec, 173; severely wounded, 178; 
bravery of, 211, 222, 263; plans relief of 
Fort Schuyler, 218; intrepidity of, 221; 
discriminated against, 231; as a patriot, 
283; characteristics of, 283; forms plan 
of betrayal, 283; sketch of, 286; escape 
of, 286; revealing his treason to his 
wife, illus., 287; leads raid in Virginia, 
294. 

Around the Campfire—IV, Illus., 165. 

Arthur, Chester A.—V, Vice President, 30v. 
VI, President, 7; cabinet of, 7; portrait, 8. 

Articles of Confederation—III, Opposed by 
Maryland, 7; worthlessness of, 7. VIII, 
Text of, 159-168. 

Artillery—VI, Taking position, illus., 210; 
digging gun pits, illus., 213; getting into 
position, illus., 215; in action, illus., 216. 

Assunpink Creek—II, Washington deceives 
enemy at, 197. 

Astor Battery—VI1, Going into action, illus., 
242. 

Astor, Colonel John Jacob—VI, Portrait, 
239. 

Atherton, Gertrude 
author, 151. 

Athletes, American—VII, At Athens, 77; 
at London, 78. 

Atlanta—V, Battle of, illus., 135; value of 


Grant to 


The—III, A famous vessel, 


F.—VII, American 
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to Confederacy, 186; evacuation of, 142; 
Union and Confederate losses in campaign 
of, 144; Atlanta to the sea, 148. 

Atlantic Cable—V, Laying of, 223. 

Attucks, Crispus—II, Leads Boston mob, 
132. 

Augusta, Ga.—II, Founding of, 12. 

Augustin, Governor General—VII, Portrait, 
22; bombastic proclamation of, 23. 

Australia—VII, Welcomes battle fleet, 46. 

Austria-Hungary—VII, Ambassador from 
dismissed, 231. VIII, Declaration of war 
with, 31, 32. 

Automobiles—VII, And motor trucks, 306; 
famous war chauffeurs, 306. 

Aviation—VII, First attempts at, 69; 
training schools in, 277. VIII, Honors 
in, 39; heroes, 39, 40; a poet hero, 40. 

A Visit from the Cavalry—IV, Illus., 154, 

Awaiting the Charge—IV, Illus., 149. 

A Young Rebel—III, Illus., 174. 

Aztecs—I, First records of, 8. 
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Bacheller, Irving—VII, American author, 
5a. 

Bacon, Nathaniel—I, Leads uprising against 
Governor Berkeley, 125; elected a Bur- 
gess, 126; death of, 129. 

Bacon, Robert—VII, Secretary of State, 
6, 40. 

Badger, George E.—III, Secretary of the 
Navy, 215. 

Bailey, James Montgomery—VII, American 
author, 157. 


Bailey, Colonel Joseph—V, His ingenious. 


scheme, 60. 

Bainbridge, Captain William—III, Carries 
tribute to Algiers, 62; humiliation of, 
illus., 63. 

Baker, Newton D.—VII, Portrait, 224. 

Bakhmetieff, Boris—VIII, Heads Russian 
mission, 21. 

Balangigan—VII, The tragedy at, 31-38. 

Balboa, Vasco Nunez—I, The stowaway, 
illus., 61; lands at Darien, 61, 62; discovers 
Pacific Ocean, 62; death of, 63. 

Balfour, Lord—VIII, Heads British mission, 
Haile 

Ballinger, Richard A.—VII, Secretary of the 
Interior, 68. 


Balloons—VII, Captive, 301. 

Baltimore—III, Capital of United States, 
6. IV, Lincoln’s secret passage through, 
6; rioting in, 14; attack on-Union troops 
in, illus., 18. 

Baltimore, Lord—I, Loses his rights, 251; 
regains his rights, 252. (See also Calvert, 
Cecil). 

Baltimore, The—VI, Sailors on, in trouble at 
Valparaiso, 45. 

Bancroft, George—III, Secretary of Navy, 
227. WII, American author, 127, 128. 

Bancroft, Hubert Howe—VII, American 
author, 136. 

Banks, Federal Reserve—VII, Establish- 
ment of, 177. 

Banks, General Nathaniel B.—IV, Succeeds 
General Butler at New Orleans, 123; 
retreat of, 145; commands army at New 
Orleans, 207. V, Invades Louisiana, 58; 
portrait, 58. 

Baptism of Fire—VI, Illus., 182. 

Barbary States—III, Insolence of, 62. 

Barbour, James—III, Secretary of War, 
168. 

Barclay, Robert—I, 
Jersey, 242. 

Barlow, Captain Arthur—I, Leads Raleigh’s 
second expedition, 89. 

Barlow, General Francis C.—V, Succored 
by General Gordon, 46; portrait, 49. 

Barnett, Henry T.—VII, First drafted 
soldier, illus., 265. 

Barney, Commodore Joshua—II]I, His brave 
defense of Washington, 132. 

Barracks—VII, Building of at cantonment, 
illus., 248. 

Barrages—VII, By artillery, 309. 

Barrett, General James—II, Leads “‘Minute 
Men,” 149. 

Barron, Commodore Samuel — III, Com- 
mands Mediterranean fleet, 68. 

Barry, William T.—III, Postmaster-General, 
ibe 

Bartholdi, Frederick Auguste—VI, Designs 
Statue of Liberty, 15. 

Barton, Clara—VI, Head of Red Cross, 
portrait, 276; sketch of, 277. 

Bashford, Herbert—VII, American author, 
144, 

Bates, Edward—IV, Attorney-General, 8. 
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Battering Rams—IV, On Mississippi, 73. 

Battery in Action—IV, Illus., 210. 

Battleship—VIII, Modern with wireless 
equipment, illus., 30. 

Bayard, James A.—III, Peace commissioner, 
140. 

Bayard, Thomas F.—VI, Secretary of State, 
15; portrait, 93. 

Bayonet—VII, Revival of, 307. 

Beacon Fires—VII, At Hudson-Fulton cele- 
bration, 74. 
Bearer of Dispatches Attacked by Indians— 

Introduction, page xiv. 

Bear Paw Mountains—V, Indian defeat in, 
292. 

Beaufort—IV, Union success at, 50. 

Beauregard, General P. G. T.—IV, Con- 
federate commander at Charleston, 8; 
commands Confederate army at Manas- 
sas, 27. V, Full Confederate general, 206. 

Beaver Dam—IV, Confederates make attack 
upon, 159. 

Bee, General—IV, Confederate general, 31. 

Beecher, Henry Ward—V, Portrait, 216; 
influence of the great preacher, 217. 

Beer—VIII, Production of curtailed, 22. 

Before a Visit from the Cavalry—IV, Illus., 
W52e 

Belasco, David—VII, American author, 155. 

Belknap, William W.—V, Secretary of War, 
238. 

Bell, Alexander Graham—V, The first 
telephone, 285. VII, Invents telephone, 
160-165. 

Bell, General J. Franklin—VI, Chief of 
staff, 85. 

Bell, John—III, Secretary of War, 215; 
presidential candidate, 299. 

Bellomont, Earl of—I, Governor of New 
York, 157; portrait, 157. 

Bemis Heights—II, Battle of, 219. 

Bennington—II, American victory at, 215. 

Benson, Admiral W. S.—VII, Member 
of mission to Allies, 275. 

Benteen, Colonel F. N.—V, Portrait, 275; 
summoned by Curley, the scout, 275. 

Bering, Vitus—VII, Discoveries of, 85. 

Berkeley, Sir William—I, Governor of 
Virginia, 124; proclamation of against 
Bacon’s rebellion, 125; asks commission 
from king, 191. 


Berlin Decree—III, Issued by Bonaparte, 
78. 

Bernstorff, Johann Heinrich von—VII, 
Portrait, 238; given his passports, 239. 
Berrien, John McP.—III, Attorney-General, 

175. 

Betron, Sergeant—VII, Bravery of, 33. 

Bibb, George M.—III, Secretary of the 
Treasury, 215. 

Bidwell, John—VI, Presidential candidate, 
{KE 

Big Bethel—IV, An unfortunate mistake 
abo: 

Big Foot—VI, His Indian band, 58; sur- 
render of, 59. 

Billings, Josh—VII, American author, 157. 

Billinton, John—I, First criminal executed 
at Plymouth, 174. 

Bill Nye—VII, American author, 157. 

Bill of Rights—II, Of Virginia, 189. 

Billy Bowlegs—III, A Seminole leader, 160. 

Birney, James G.—III, Presidential candi- 
date, 210. 

Bissell, Wilson S.—VI, Postmaster-General, 
78. 

Bivouac, The Eternal—VII, Illus., 216. 

Black, Jeremiah S.—III, Attorney-General, 
291; Secretary of State, 291, 301. 

Blackburn’s Ford—IV, Dam at, illus., 28. 

Black Friday—V, In Wall Street, 239, 
illus., 240. 

Black Hawk—IlII, A prisoner, 184; war 
with in northwest, 184. 

Blacklisting Policey—VIII, Adopted by 
United States, 11. 

Blaine, James G.—VI,-Leader of ‘‘Half- 
breeds,’ 5; Secretary of State, 5, 36; 
presidential candidate, 11. 

Blair, Francis P., Sr.—V, Proposes peace 
commission, 171. 

Blair, Montgomery—IV, Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, 8. 

Bliss, Cornelius N.—VI, Secretary of In- 
terior, 101. 

Bliss, General Tasker M.—VII, Member of 
mission to Allies, 275. 

Blockade—IV, Of Confederate ports, 45; 
running the, 46; of southern ports rigid, 
205. 

Blockade Runner, A—IV, Illus., 47. 

Blockade Running—IV, Great profits of, 47. 
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Bloody Brook—I, Slaughter at, 206. 

Bloody Lane—IV, Illus., 193. 

Bloody Ridge—II, Battle of, 107. 

Blue Anchor Tavern, Philadelphia—I, Illus., 
275. 

Blue and the Gray, The—VI, Memories 
of, 19; poem, 19, 20. VII, Reunion of, 
201-218; provisions for reunion of, 202, 
203. 

Bluejackets—III, Conspicuous bravery of, 
Po2- 

Blue Laws—I, Of early New England, 193. 

Blue Lights—III, Nickname for Federalists, 
118. 

Blue Lodges—III, In Kansas contest, 282. 

Board of Naval Strategy—VI, Illus., 260. 

Bobadilla, Francisco de—I, Deposes Colum- 
bus, 51. 

Body of Liberties—I, Adopted, 190. 

Bombketch—III, Resort to at Tripoli, 67; 
blowing up of, illus., 69. 

Bonaparte, Charles J.—VII, Secretary of 
the Navy, 6, 40; Attorney-General, 6, 40. 

Bonaparte, Napoleon—III, Sells Louisiana 
to U. S., 61; issues Milan Decree, 78; 
issues Berlin Decree, 78. 

Bonhomme Richard, The—II, And the 
Serapis, illus., 268; in desperate plight, 
272; what won the battle, 2738. 

Bon Voyage—VIII, To soldier boys, 33. 

Bookmiller, Captain—VII, In command at 
Basay, 31; leads rescue to Balangigan, 37. 

Boone, Daniel—II, Portrait, 134. III, 
Kentucky pioneer, 32. 

Booth, John Wilkes—V, Shoots President 
Lincoln, 196; reward poster, illus., 199, 
201; pursuit of, 200; co-conspirators hung, 
202. 

Borie, Adolph E.—V, Secretary of the Navy, 
238. 

Boston—I, Founding of, 173. II, Guarded 
by British soldiers, 129; a bloody out- 
break, 131; British soldiers slay citizens, 
illus., 132; trial of the soldiers, 133; effort 
to enforce revenue laws, 135; obnoxious 
port bill, 138; British retreat to, illus., 
142; defiant, 143; besieged, 167; environs 
1775, chart, 182; siege of, 183; evacuation 
of, 185. IV, Draft riots in, 235. 

Boston Tea Party—II, Enraged citizens 
destroy tea cargoes, 138. 


Bouquet, Colonel Henry—II, Defeats 
Indians, 112; in great peril, 113; writing 
his dispatch, illus., 114. 

Boutwell, George S.—V, Tribute of to 
Lincoln, 205; Secretary of the Treasury, 
238. 

Bowie Brothers—III, Texas agitators, 220. 

Boxers—VI, Uprising of in China, 287. 

Boycott—VII, On all railroads out of 
Chicago, 101. ; 

Braddock, General Edward—II, Com- 
mander-in-chief of British forces, 52; 
portrait, 53; disastrous campaign of, 56; 
forces massacred, 57; the massacre, illus., 
58; fatally wounded, 59; death of, 59. 

Bradford, William—I, Governor of Ply- 
mouth Colony, 169; retort of to Canonicus, 
170. VI, Writes log of Mayflower, 108- 
110. 

Brady, Cyrus Townsend—VII, American 
author, 153. 

Brady, Thomas J.—VI, 
frauds, 9. 

Bragg, General Braxton—IV, Commands . 
great Confederate army at Chattanooga, 
80; portrait, 81; withdraws into Tennessee, 
81; commands Confederates at Murfrees- 
boro, 208; retreats to Lafayette, Ga.,. 
223; removed, 230. V, Full Confederate 
general, 206. 

Branch, John—III, Secretary of the Navy, 
175. 

Brandy Station—IV, Cavalry fight at, 260, 
illus., 258. 

Brant, Chief Joseph—II, Aids British, 216, 
portrait, 247. 

Breckinridge, John C.—III, Attorney-Gen- 
eral, 60; Vice President, 287; presidential 
candidate, 299. V, Checks Union Army, 


In star route 


75. 
Brewster, Benjamin H.—VI, Attorney- 
General, 9. 


Brewster Tablet, The—I, Sketch of, 163. 

Bristow, Benjamin H.—V, Secretary of 
the Treasury, 238. 

British Navy—VII, Our bulwark in World 
War, 253. 

Brock, Sir Isaac—III, Commander-in-chief 
of Canadian forces, 94. 

Broken Shackles, The—IV, Illus., 204. 

Brooke, General John R.—VI, Portrait, 


vill 
237. VII, Governor-General of Cuba, 7. 

Brookfield—I, Attacked by Indians, 202. 

Brooklyn, The—VII, Armored cruiser, illus., 
ee 

Brooklyn Bridge—VI, Account of, 10, 11, 
illus., 10. 

Brooks, Preston S.—III, Assaults Senator 
Sumner, 286, illus., 285. 

Brower, J. V.—V, Surveys upper Mississippi 
region, 299. 

Brown, Aaron V.—III, Postmaster-General, 
291. 

Brown, Alice—VII, American author, 151. 

Brown, Charles Brockden—VII, American 
author, 147. — 

Brown, Fort—III, Attacked by Mexican 
forces, 234, 235. 

Brown, General Jacob—III, Commander- 
in-chief of American army, 113; leads 
another invasion into Canada, 128. 

Brown, John—III, Portrait, 296; sketch of, 
297; organizes raid on Harper’s Ferry, 
298; hanged, 298. 

Browne, Charles F.—VII, American author, 
157. 

Browning, Orville H.—V, Secretary of the 
Interior, 228. 

Bryan, William Jennings—VI, Presidential 
candidate, 94, 281; advocate of silver 
S16 tom lve 2SL- se portralt Sases pays 
eloquent tribute to Benjamin Harrison, 
299. VII, Presidential candidate, 63; 
Secretary of State, 174; resigns as Secre- 
tary of State, 229. 

Bryant, William Cullen—VII, 
author, 121, 122: portrait, 123. 

Buchanan, Admiral Franklin—V, In com- 
mand at Mobile, 87. 

Buchanan, James—III, Secretary of State, 
227; President, 287; sketch of, 289; 
cabinet of, 289; portrait, 290; troubles in 
cabinet, 291. 

Buckner, General Simon B.—IV, Surrenders 
to Grant at Fort Donelson, 66. 

Buell, General Don Carlos—IV, Attacks 
forces of General Zollicoffer, 60; portrait, 
80. : 

Buena Ventura, The—VI, First prize of 
the war, illus., 137. 

Buena Vista—III, Battle of, 242. 

Buford, General John—IV, Movements of, 
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283; statue of, illus., 288; selected Gettys- 
burg battlefield, 289; portrait, 290; 
sketch of, 290; fights with desperate 
bravery, 291. 

Bull Head—VI, Shoots Sitting Bull, 54; 
portrait, 58. 

Bullock, William—VII, Invents perfecting 
printing press, 160. 

Bull Run—IV, Confederate position at, 
29; Union plan of battle at, 30; panic of 
Union troops at, 33, illus., 34; first real 
battle of Civil War, 35; Union losses at, 
35; Confederate losses at, 35, 175; 
Jackson’s position at, 172; Pope’s confi- 
dence, 172; second battle of, 174; 
disastrous Union defeat at, 174; woeful 
condition of the Union forces at, 175. 

Bumpus, Lieutenant—VII, Laborious ex- 
ploit of at Balangigan, 31. 

Bunker Hill—II, Fortified, 163; battle of, 
165, illus., 156; defeat of Americans at, 
166. III, Monument dedicated, 216. 

Bunner, Henry C.—VII, American author, 
SVE 

Burdette, Robert J.—VII, American author, 
pay 

Burgoyne, General John—II, Sketch of, 
181; leads expedition down Hudson, 209; 
movements of, 213; Curtis’ description 
of expedition, 213; his weakness, 215; 
movements of, 219; desperate position 
of, 220; defeat of, 221; surrender of, 
222; importance of defeat of to Americans, 
223; portrait, 224. 

Burke, Corporal—VII, Bravery of, 33. 

Burleson, Albert S.—VII, Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, 174. 

Burnet, William—I, Governor of New York, 
159. 

Burnside, General Ambrose E.—IV, Leads 
expedition to Albemarle sound, 91; 
tardiness of at Antietam, 194; failures 
of at Antietam, 196; acts at last, 198; 
supersedes McClellan, 201; portrait, 202; 
headquarters of, illus., 231; relieved, 
231-242. 

Burr, Aaron—III, Presidential candidate, 
55; Vice President, 57; portrait, 59; 
duel with Hamilton, 70, illus., 71. 

Burroughs, John—VII, American author, 
155, 
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Burrows, Reverend Stephen—I, Hanged as 
witch, 223, illus., 224. 

Burt, William A.—VII, Invents typewriter, 
160. 

Bushnell, David—II, Invents submarine in 
Ely 200% 

Butler, General Benjamin F.—III, Secretary 
of War, 175; Attorney-General, 175, 205. 
IV, In command at Annapolis, 17; 
sketch of, 17-19; “‘punishment”’ of by Lin- 
coln, 19; declares slaves “contraband of 
war,” 19; portrait, 120; administration of 
at New Orleans, 121; and staff, illus., 122. 

Butler, Colonel John—II, Invades Wyoming 
Valley, 243. 

Butler, Colonel Zebulon—II, Leads defense 
of Wyoming Valley, 243. 

Butterworth, Hezekiah—VII, American 
author, 146. 

Byllinge, Edward—I, Purchases interest 
in West Jersey, 242; assigns interest in 
West Jersey to William Penn, 242. 


S 


Cable—III, First Atlantic, 295. 

Cable, George W.—VII, American author, 
149. 

Cabots—I, Father and son, 3; explore new 
world, 56; portrait, Sebastian, 56. 

Cahokia, Fort—II, Captured by George 
Rogers Clarke, 258. 

Calendar—II, Changes in, 38. III, 54. 

Calhoun, John C.—III, Secretary of War, 
158; Vice President, 165, 171; Secretary 
of State, 215; opposes omnibus bill, 255; 
portrait, 258; death of, 259; sketch of, 261. 

California—III, Conquest of, 243; discovery 
of gold in, 249; boundaries of established, 
249; production of gold in, 250; gold 
excitement, 250; constitution of presented 
to Congress, 254; history of, 259. VII, 
Welcomes battle fleet, 46; adopts woman’s 
suffrage, 74; rapid growth of, 85; Pullman 
labor strike in, 102; anti-Japanese legis- 
lation in, 186, 187. 

Calvert, Cecil—I, Proprietor of Maryland, 
246; seeks refuge in Maryland, 246; buys 
Maryland territory from Indians, 248; 
resumes governorship, 251; loses pro- 
prietary rights in Maryland, 254. (See 
also Baltimore, Lord). 


Cambon, Jules—VI, Portrait, 249. 

Cambridge—II, British enter, 145; Washing- 
ton assumes command at, 167. 

Camden—II, Battle of, 282. 

Cameron, James Don—V, Secretary of War, 
238. 

Cameron, Simon—IV, Secretary of War, 8; 
resigns, 127. 

Cameron, William E.—V, His account of 
Hampton Roads peace conference, 170- 
176. 

Campbell, George W.—III, Secretary of the 
Treasury, 85. 

Campbell, Judge John A.—V, Confederate 
peace commissioner, 171; on Hampton 
Roads peace meeting, 177-179. 

Canada—I, Discovery of by Cartier, 72; 
attempts of French to colonize, 176; 
failure of invasion of, 214-230. II, 
Montcalm, governor-general of, 67; pro- 
posed invasion of, 167; invasion of, illus., 
172; end of invasion, 179. III, Invading 
forces land, 94; army for invasion of, 96; 
campaign in, 114; further invasion of, 
128; friction with over refugees, 207; 
origin of name, 207; the patriot war, 207. 
V, Confederate pests in, 158; Fenian in- 
vasion of, 224. 

Canal Zone—VII, Provision.for government 
Ol, 15: 

Cannon, George Q.—III, 
Mormon church, 292. 
Canonicus—I, Message of to Governor 

Bradford, 170; saves Roger Williams, 179. 

Cantonments—VII, Building of, 283. 

Cape Verde Islands—VI, Spanish fleet at, 
154, 155. 

Capital and Labor—VII, Disputes, 91. 

Capital, National—III, Different locations 
of, 6, 33. 

Capitol, The—VIII, At Washington, D. C., 
illus., 82. 

Capron, Captain Allyn—VI, Wounded at 
Sabona, 179; death of, 181. 

Capron’s Battery in Action—VI, Illus., 180. 

Caproni Triplane—VIII, Illus., 72. 

Captured Spanish Mines—VI, Illus., 220. 

Carleton, Sir Guy—II, Sketch of, 168; 
brings proposals of peace, 304. 

Carlisle, John G.—VI, Secretary of the 
Treasury, 78. 
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Carnival Parade—VII, At Hudson-Fulton 
celebration, 73. 

Carolinas—I, D’Allyon first ruler of, 60; 
granted to Earl of Clarendon et al, 258; 
period of misrule in, 261; conflict with 
Tuscaroras, 263; ecclesiastical disturb- 
ances in, 263; Spanish expedition against, 
264; Indian league against, 265; become 
royal provinces, 266. II, Chart, 280. 

Carpenter’s Hall—II, Delegates leaving, 
illus., 128; meeting place of first Conti- 
nental Congress, 140. 

Carpetbaggers—V, Downfall of, 260; blight 
of reconstruction period, 257. 

Carranza, Venustiano—VII, Sketch of, 189; 
portrait, 191. 

Carrickfergus—II, Paul Jones captures the 
Drake at, 250. 

Carroll, Charles—III, Death of last signer 
of Declaration of Independence, 200. 

Carson, Kit—III, Famous scout, 243; aids 
Fremont, 278. 

Carteret, Sir George—I, New Jersey assigned 
to, 240; death of, 242. 


Carteret, James—I, Governor of New 
Jersey, 241; deposed, 241. 
Carteret, Philip—I, Governor of New 


Jersey, 240; deposed, 241; arrival of, 
illus., 238; resumes governorship, 241. 
Cartier, Jacques—I, Leads expeditions from 
France, 72-76; portrait, 73; takes pos- 
session of Canada in name of France, 
72; on the Gaspé coast, illus., 74; return 

of to France, 75. 

Carver, John—I, Governor of Plymouth 
Colony, 166; chair of, illus., 168. 

Cary, Alice—VII, American author, 142. 

Cary, Phoebe—VII, American author, 142. 

Casey, Lieutenant Edward W.—VI, Com- 
mander Cheyenne scouts, 63; a rash act, 
68; death of, 65; bringing news of death 
of, illus., 64. 

Cass, Lewis—III, Secretary of War, 175; 
presidential candidate, 251; Secretary of 
State, 289; resigns as Secretary of State, 
301. 

Catholic Chureh—VI, Ministering work of 
the Sisters, 278. 

Catholics—II, Of Maryland, illus., 119. 

Cavalier, René Robert—II, Explorer of 
Mississippi valley, 26. 


Cavité—VI, Flag of, illus., 243. 

Cedar Mountain—IV, Panic of Union forces 
at, 168. 

Census—III, First national, 33; of 1810, 
87. V, of 1870, 248; of 1880, 285. 

Centennial Exposition—V, At Philadelphia, 
264, 265. 

Central Pacific Railway—V, Completed, 
238. 

Cerro Gordo—III, Mexicans defeated at, 
246. 

Cervera Y Topete, Admiral—VI, Portrait, 
195; destruction of fleet of, illus., 204; 
a prisoner, 207. 

Chaffee, Adna R.—VI, Lieutenant-General, 
85; military governor of Philippines, 292. 

Chafin, Eugene W.—VII, Presidential candi- 
date, 79. 

Chambers, Robert W.—VII, 
author, 152. 

Chambersburg, Pa.—IV, Depot of rich 
booty, 274. V, Burned, 83. 

Champlain, Samuel de—I, Lieutenant- 
general of Canada, 97; portrait, 97; 
founds city of Quebec, 99. 

Chancellorsville—IV, Union movement 
against, 244; battlefield of, illus., 244; 
a Union reverse at, 247; renewal of 
battle, 249; losses at, 252; Fairview, 
illus., 268. 

Chandler, William E.—VI, Secretary of the 
Navy, 9. 

Chandler, Zachariah—V, Secretary of the 
Interior, 238. 

Chapultepec—III, Heights of assaulted, 247. 

Charles I, King—I, Portrait, 122; beheaded, 
198. 

Charles II, King—I, Portrait, 124. 

Charles, Fort—I, First Huguenot settle- 
ment at, 78, 79; mutiny at, 79. 

Charleston—II, Attacked by British, 186; 
another British expedition against, 280; 
siege of, 281; surrender of, 281. III, 
Critical situation at, 301. IV, Battle of, 
illus., 232; expedition against, 236; failure 
of attack upon, 237. V, Situation at, 
65; fall of, 179. 

Charlestown—I, Founding of by Endicott, 
173. II, British find refuge at, 150. 

Charlotte, N. C.—V, President Davis flees 
to, 184. 
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Chase, Salmon P.—IV, Secretary of the 
Treasury, 7. V, Death of, 249. 

Chastellux, Marquis de—II, Visits Mount 
Vernon, 298. 

Chattanooga—lV, General Bragg commands 
large Confederate army at, 80; Bragg 
retreats to, 221; occupied by Union 
forces, 223. V, Sherman departs from, 
ire 

Cherokees—III, Treaty with, 155; trouble 
with, 168; removal of, 177. 

Chesapeake, The—III, And the Leopard, 
illus., 81; and the Shannon, illus., 117. 
Chew House—II, Attack upon, illus., 226. 
Chicago—III, Site of, 96. V, Burning of, 

239-241; great fire in, illus., 242. VI, 
Anarchist riots at, 32, 33; Columbian 
Exposition at, 81-83. VII, Labor riots 

in, 101. 

Chicago, The—VII, Illus., 261. 

Chickamauga—IV, Confederate failures at, 
223; battle of, 224; the most stubborn 
battle of the war, 226. VI, Recruiting 
camp at for Spanish-American war, 153. 

Chickasaws—III, Treaty with, 155. 

Children’s Festival—VII, At Hudson-Ful- 
ton celebration, 73. 

Chili—VI, War with threatened, 44-47; 
attack on American sailors at Valparaiso, 
illus., 46; settlement of dispute with, 47. 
VII, Welcomes battle fleet, 46. 

China—V, Immigration treaty with, 300. 
VI, Uprising of Boxers in, 287; massacre 
of Christians in, 287; allied movement 
for relief of Christians in, 289; gallantry 
of American soldiers in, 289. VII, 
Welcomes battle fleet, 47. 

Chiricahua—VI, Indian tribe surrenders, 31. 

Choctaws—III, Treaty with, 155. 

Churchill, Winston—VII, American author, 
152. 

Churubusco—III, Heights of assaulted, 247. 

Cienfuegos—VI, Landing of American troops 
at, illus., 258. 

Cincinnati—III, First settlement at, 37; 
first newspaper in Northwest, 43. IV, 
Threatened by General Kirby Smith, 80. 

Circle of Fire—IV, Illus., 44. 

City Hall, New York—V, During Lincoln 
obsequies, illus., 204. 

City Hall, San Francisco—VII, Tllus., 41. 


Civilization—VI, Blight of on aboriginal 
races, 273. 

Civil Rights Bill—V, Passage of, 231. 

Civil War—III, Threatens, 301; date of 
beginning, 303. IV, Causes of, illus., 4; 
great excitement in North and South, 10; 
great enthusiasm North and South, 12, 
13; treason in high places, 15; early 
Union victories, 21; the war spirit, 22; 
troops undisciplined, 33; first real battle 
of, 35; consternation in the North, 37; 
affairs in the West, 39; progress of, 59; 
Union victory in Kentucky, 61; new 
Confederate line, 67; Pittsburg Landing, 
a great battle, 71; movements on Atlantic 
coast, 91; suppression of the Rebellion a 
great task, 206. V, Confederate and 
Union conditions contrasted, 56; sorrows 
of the North and the South, 170; forces 
engaged in, 206, 207; if the South had 
won, 208, 209; sentiment in the ante-war 
period, 216, 217; disbanding of the armies, 
218, 219; national debt at close of, 224; 
expenses of, 225; problem of reconstruc- 
tion, 227. VI, Burial places of leaders in, 
121-123. VII, Fought by boys, 206. 

Clark, Champ—VII, Speaker of the House, 
175, 247; portrait, 246. 

Clark, Commander Charles E.—VI, Por- 
trait, 203. VII, Report on seal fisheries, 60. 

Clark, Fort—IV, Storming of, illus., 51. 

Clark, George—I, Governor of New York, 
160. i 

Clark, Lieutenant Powhatan H.—VI, A 
gallant deed, 31. 

Clarke, George Rogers—II, 
against Indians, 258. 

Clarke, William—III, Leads expedition to 
Pacific coast, 70; governor of Missouri 
territory, 70. 

Clay, Henry—III, Peace commissioner, 140; 
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author of Missouri Compromise, 162; 
presidential candidate, 165, 183, 222; 
Secretary of State, 168; champions 


American system, 170; proposes nullifi- 
cation compromise, 186; failure of to 
become President, 253; submits the 
omnibus bill, 255; portrait, 260; sketch 
of, 261; death of, 261. 
Clayborne, William—l, 
overthrown, 251. 


Revolt of, 250; 
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Clayborne’s Vessel—I, Capture of, illus., 
249. 

Clayton, John M.—III, Secretary of State, 
254. 

Clemens, Samuel L.—VII, American author, 
TU, 

Cleveland, Grover—VI, President, 11; por- 
trait, 12; sketch of, 13; and first cabinet, 
illus., 14; cabinet of, 15; renominated, 
33; reélected, 77; second inauguration of, 
78; second cabinet of, 78; and second 
cabinet, illus., 80; services of as President, 
95; reverses policy in Hawaii, 267. VII, 
Death of, 49; favors payment of damages 
to Canadian sealers, 59; sends U. S. 
troops to quell Chicago labor riots, 102. 

Cliff-dwellers—I, Relics of, 15. 

Clifford, Nathan—III, Attorney-General, 
226 

Clinton, Fort—II, Captured by British, 225. 

Clinton, George—III, Vice President, 71, 82. 

Clinton, Sir Henry—II, Leads secret British 
expedition, 187; captures American forts 
on Hudson, 225; supersedes General 
Howe, 235; army retreats, 239; sketch of, 
258; failure of with mutineers, 290. 

Closed Shop—VII, Strikes for, 93. 

Coal—III, Discoveries of vast deposits of, 
297. V, Mining regions of Pennsylvania 
terrorized by Molly Maguires, 301-305. 

Coal, Anthracite—III, First use of as fuel, 
187. 

Coal Miners—VII, Complaints of, 104; 
strike of, 104-106; strike submitted to 
arbitration board, 105. 

Cobb, Howell—III, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, 289; resigns, 301. 

Coddington, William—lI, Governor of Rhode 
Island, 186. 

Coinage—I, First in America, 198. III, 
First in United States, 30; first copper 
cents, 43. 

Colbert River—II, First name of Mississippi 
river, 30. 

Colfax, Schuyler—V, Vice President, 235. 

Collamer, Jacob—III, Postmaster-General, 
254. 

Colleges—II, Founding of, 121. 

Colombia—VII, Rejects U. S. offer to pur- 
chase Panama, 11; seeks restoration of 
Panama, 12. 


Colon, The—VI, Dispatch boat, illus., 219. 

Colonial School Room—III, Illus., 13. 

Colonies—II, Estimated population of, 117; 
original thirteen, 117; strength of, 118; 
social differences in, 118; early education 
in, 121; founding of colleges, 121; tendency 
toward national union, 123; resent British 
impositions, 125. 

Colonization Society—III, For Negroes, 155. 

Colorado—VII, Coal miners’ strike in, 106; 
anarchy in, 107; militia called out to 
suppress riots, 108; U. S. troops called 
to suppress riots, 110; military court 
proceedings in strike, 111-116. 

Colt, Samuel—VII, Invents revolver, 163. 

Columbian Exposition—VI, At Chicago, 
81-83; government building at, illus., 82; 
foreign nations represented at, 82; sta- 
tistics of, 82. 

Columbus, Christopher—I, Discoverer of 
America, 1; portrait, 26; early history of, 
29-36; birth and childhood of, 29; marriage 
of, 29; believed the earth a sphere, 29; 
with son at La Rabida convent, illus., 
30; final recall to court, illus., 34; agree- 
ment as to discoveries, 34; commissioned 
as admiral, 35; prepares squadron of three 
vessels, 87; voyages of, 37-51; his crew, 
38; quells mutiny, 39; discovers variation 
of compass, 38, 39; first sight of New 
World, 41; first landing of, 42; mistakenly 
names natives Indians, 42; returns from 
first voyage, 45, 46; return of, illus., 45; 
reports to Ferdinand and Isabella, 47; 
and the egg, 47, illus., 48; second voyage, 
49; sails on third voyage, 49; discovers 
South America, 49, illus., 50; in irons, 51; 
death and funeral of, 51; memorial mon- 
ument to at Genoa, 52; effects of his 
discovery, 53. VII, Tomb of, illus., 10. 

Columbus, Diego—I, Burial of, 52. 

Colve, Anthony—I, Governor of New York, 
152. 

“Comanche’”’—V, Only survivor of Custer 
massacre, illus., 273. 

“Common Sense’”—II, Thomas 
patriotic pamphlet, 188. 

Compass—I, Influence of on exploration, 
27; variation of, 38, 39. 

Comstock Lode—III, Vast amount of 
silver in, 297. 


Paine’s 
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Concord—II, Patriots reach, 146; defense 
of, 147; British retreat from, 150. 

Confederacy—III, Congress of, 305; con- 
stitution of, 305; flag of, 306, illus., 312. 
IV, War measures in, 24; forces of, 27; 
losses of on Mississippi river, 74. V, 
Hard times in, 56; congress of meets, 
157; desperate industrial conditions of, 
170; the last ditch, 179; list of full army 
generals in, 206; executive leaders of, 207. 

Congress—II, Quotes declaration of colonial 
rights, 140; first session of, 140; second 
session of, 159; issues first paper money, 
161; provides army of 20,000 men, 161; 
flees to Lancaster, 227; flees to York, 
227; aids navy, 261. III, Extraordinary 
session of, 48; declares embargo against 
foreign commerce, 80; the twelfth, 88; 
annexation of Texas, 223; stirring de- 
bates in on slavery, 255. VI, Extra 
sessions of, 111, 112. VIII, Sixty-fifth 
adjourns extraordinary session, 21; 
splendid work of, 21; begins investigation 
of war program, 76. 

Congress, The—IV, Burning of, illus., 99; 
burned, 100; blowing up of, illus., 101. 
Congressional Library Building—VI, De- 
scription of, 105-107, illus., 106; rotunda 
of, illus., 108; entrance hall, illus., 109. 
Conkling, Roseoe—VI, Leader of Stalwarts, 

5; resigns from Senate, 5. 

Connecticut—1l, First settlement of, 178; 
colonies of unite, 189; prosperity of, 236. 
II, Provides revolutionary army forces, 
151. III, Original boundaries of, 6; 
settles boundary dispute, 7. 

Connell, Captain—VII, Tragic death of, 33. 

Conrad, Charles M.—III, Secretary of War, 
257. 

Conscription—VII, Adopted by Congress, 
258; registration for, 263; first drawings 
in, 263; new conscripts marching, illus., 
264: work of exemption boards, 265; 
order of liability, 266; detraining at 
cantonment, illus., 280. 

Constitution—III, Agreement upon, 10; 
principal provisions of, 10; the supreme 
law, 12; approved by Federalists, 12; 
ratification of by states, 12; amendment 
to, 73. V, Thirteenth amendment to, 
229; fourteenth amendment to, 234. 
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VIII, Text of, 169-182; amendments to, 
text, 182-187. 

Constitution, Fort—II, Captured by British, 
225. 

Constitution, The—III, The luckiest ship, 
99; fortunate escape of, 100; defeats the 
Guerriere, 101-103, illus., 102; career of, 
105; wins more victories, 143. 

Constructing a Military Road—IV, Illus., 
159. 

Continental Army—II, Appointment of 
generals, 163; strengthened, 184. 

Continental Money—II, Of little value, 
290. 

Conway, Moncure D.—VII, American 
author, 153, 154. 

Coode, The Marplot—I, Creates trouble 
in Maryland, 254. 

Cook, Dr. Frederick A.—VII, Announces 
visit to North Pole, 55. 

Cook, T. M.—V, Relates Lee’s story of 
Gettysburg, 38-42. 

Cooke, John Esten—VII, American author, 
150. 

Cooke, Rose Terry—VII, American author, 
147. 

Coolbrith, Ina D.—VII, American author, 
144. 

Cooper, Sir Ashley—I, Assists in framing 
the Grand Model, 259. II, Co-worker 
with Oglethorpe, 8. 

Cooper, James Fenimore—VII, Portrait, 
132; American author, 132, 133. J 

Cooper, Peter—VII, Establishes Cooper 
Union, 161. 

Cooper, Samuel—V, Full Confederate gen- 
eral, 206. 

Copper—III, Mines of Lake Superior region, 
Oia 

Copyright—VII, History of the law, 157, 
158. 

Corbett, ‘“‘Boston’”—V, Shoots Lincoln’s 
assassin, 201; portrait, 202. 

Corinth—IV, Evacuated by Beauregard, 
79; Confederates defeated at, 82; im- 
portant Union victory at, 205. 

Cornell, Ezra—III, Invents insulator, 220. 

Cornstalk, Chief—II, Leads Indian warriors, 
135. 

Cornwallis—II, Between two fires, 292; 
foiled, 293; assumes command in Virginia, 
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295; portrait, 297; hopeless situation of, 
300; sketch of, 300; surrender of, 300; 
is taken, illus., 303. 

Cortelyou, George B.—VII, Secretary of 
the Treasury, 6, 40; Postmaster-General, 
6, 40; Secretary of Commerce and Labor, 
40. 

Corwin, Thomas—III, 
Treasury, 257. 

Cosby, Colonel William—I, Governor of 
New York, 159. 

Cosmographiae Introductio—I, Makes first 
mention of name America, 57. 

Cotton—IV, King in the South, 45; enor- 
mous profits in, 46. 

Cotton Gin—III, Invention of, 33, illus., 
82; great work of, 33. VII, Revolutionizes 
cotton industry, 161-163. 

Coues, Elliott—Y, Describes 
Mississippi river, 297-300. 

Covington, Fort—III, Bombarded by 
British, 133. 

Cowpens—II, Battle of, 292. 

Cox, Jacob D.—V, Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, 238. 

Cox, James M.—VII, Governor of Ohio, at 
Gettysburg Reunion, 215. 

Craddock, Charles Egbert—VII, American 
author, 150. 

Craven, General T. T.—V, Portrait, 95. 

Crawford, George W.—III, Secretary of 
War, 254. 

Crawford, William H.—III, Secretary of the 
Treasury, 85, 158; Secretary of War, 85; 
presidential candidate, 165. 

Credit Mobilier—V, Financial scandals, 254, 
255. 

Cresswell, John A. J.—V, Postmaster- 
General, 238. 

Crittenden, John J.—III, Attorney-General, 
Alls, PAN ; 

Crittenden, Colonel W. L.—III, Executed 
in Cuba, 2638. 

Croatan—I, Mystie symbol left by Roanoke 
Colony, 91. 

Croatan Sound—IV, Union fleet enters, 92; 
Confederates defeated at, 93. 

Crockett, Colonel Dayvy—III, Active in 
Creek war, 125; Texas agitator, 220. 

Cromwell, Oliver—I, Sends fleet to Virginia, 
128; portrait, 123. 
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Crow | Foot—VI, Sitting Bull’s son, illus., 
57; reproves his father, 57. 

Crowninshield, B. W.—III, Secretary of 
the Navy, 86. 

Crown Point—II, Campaign against, 76; 
Ambherst’s campaign against, 84; strong 
British post, 157; capture of, 158, sketch 
of, 168. 

Cuba—III, Expedition in aid of, 263; 
question of annexation, 263, 264; seizes 
American steamship, 278; the Ostend 
circular, 279. VI, Map, Frontispiece; 
proposed invasion of, 163; off for, illus., 
169; where U. S. troops first landed, 
illus., 171; first landing of U.S. troops in, 
171, illus., 174; insurgents aid American 
troops, 175; subjugation of eastern Cuba, 
223; scenes in Cienfuegos, illus., 236; 
last fight in, 237; Spaniards evacuate, 
257. VII, U. S. troops mustered out, 
6; military government of, 7; John R. 
Brooke, governor-general, 7; Leonard 
Wood, governor-general, 7; improved 
conditions in, 7; President Roosevelt’s 
message on, 7; Tomas Estrada Palma, 
first President, 8; first congress in as- 
sembles, 8; republic established, 9; United 
States intervenes, 9; William H. Taft, 
provisional governor, 9; Charles E. 
Magoon, provisional governor, 9; Jose 
Miguel Gomez, President, 9; Mario G. 
Menocal, President, 9. 

Cuban Contingent—VI, 
illus., 187. 

Cuban Milkman—VI, Illus., 223. 

Culpeper, Lord—I, Governor of Virginia, 
129. 

Culp’s Hill—V, Illus., 19; situation at, 21. 

Cumberland, The—IV, Destruction of, illus., 
90; sunk by the Merrimac, 98. 

Cumming, Alfred—III, Governor of Utah 
Territory, 292. 

Cunningham, William—II, His brutal treat- 
ment of Nathan Hale, 202. 

Curie, Madame Sklodowska—VII, 
covers radium, 167. 

Curley, the Scout—V, 273; portrait, 274; 
his account of Custer massacre, 274-276. 
Curtis, George William—II, His description 

of Burgoyne’s advance, 213. 
Cushing, Caleb—III, Attorney-General, 271. 
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Cushing’s Last Shot—V, Illus., 37. 

Cushing, Lieutenant William B.—V, A 
daring exploit, 103-107; portrait, 104; 
remarkable escape of, 107; rewarded by 
Congress, 107. 

Custer, General George A.—V, Head- 
quarters of, illus., 269; the battleground, 
illus., 270; begins campaign against 
Indians, 271; portrait, 272; the massacre, 
272-274; his last moments, 276; monu- 
ment to, illus., 279. 

Cuttyhunk—I, Abortive attempt to colo- 
nize, 96. 

Cyane, The—III, Capture of, illus., 144. 

Czar of Russia—VIII, Dethroned, 44. 

Czolgosz—VI, Assassin of McKinley, 303. 


D 


Dacres, Captain James R.—III, Commands 
the Guerriere, 101; surrender of, illus., 107. 

Dade, Major—III, Battleground of, illus., 
195; ambushed by Seminoles, 196. 

Daiquiri—VI, First landing of U. 8. troops 
in Cuba, 173, illus., 171, 174. 

Dale, Commodore Richard—lIII, 
expedition of to North Africa, 64. 

Dallas, Alexander J.—III, Secretary of the 
Treasury, 85. 

Dallas, George M.—III, Vice President, 222. 

D’Allyon, Lucas Vasquez—lI, First visitor 
to South Carolina, 60; colony destroyed 
by Indians, 61; death of, 61. 

Daniels, Josephus—VII, Secretary of the 
Navy, 174; portrait, 225. 

Danish West Indies—VII, Purchase of by 
United States, 242. 

Danvers—I, Outbreak of witchcraft in, 222. 

Dardanelles—VIII, French and British 
blunders at, 41. 

Dare, Virginia—I, First English child born 
in America, 90. 

Darling, Fort—IV, Guards James river, 141. 

Darrell, Nicholas W.—III, First locomotive 
engineer, 179. 

Davenport, Reverend John—I, Founds New 
Haven, 187. 

Davis, Cushman K.—VI, Peace commis- 
sioner with Spain, 251. 

Davis, Jefferson—III, Colonel in Mexican 
war, 243; Secretary of War, 271; President 
of Confederacy, 306; inauguration of, 
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306; cabinet of, 307; portrait, 308. IV, 
Issues proclamation, 13; threatens re- 
taliation, 26. V, Alarm of, 145; defiant 
attitude of, 176; receives startling news, 
183; capture of, 218, illus., 212; problem 
of his prosecution, 214. 

Day, William R.—VI, Secretary of State, 
101, 262; peace commissioner with Spain, 
251. 

Dearborn, Fort—III, Massacre at, 96. 

Dearborn, General Henry—III, Secretary 
of War, 60; commander of army, 91, 109. 

Debs, Eugene V.—VII, Presidential candi- 
date, 79; portrait, 100; imprisoned, 103. 

Decatur, Stephen—III, Portrait, 64; 
strategy of, 66; a daring exploit, 66; duel 
of with Captain Barron, 80; friction with 
British warship, 86; bottled up, 117; 
misfortune of, 145, 146; victories of at 
Algiers, 154. 

Declaration of Independence—II, History 
of, 189; first draft of, 190; important 
dates of, 191; first printed copies, 192; 
the signing of, 192; the true copy, 193. 
VIII, Text of, 154-159. 

Decoration Day—VI, In honor of Union 
dead, 19. 

“De Day ob Jubilee’’—IV, Illus., 74. V, 
In Georgia, illus., 137. 

Deerfield—I, Attacks on, 206, 228, illus., 
229. 

Defiance, Fort—III, Erected, 38. 

De Graffenreid, Elbert B.—VII, Bravery 
at Samar, 36. 

De Kalb, Baron—II, Aids America, 235; 
severely wounded, 282. 

Delano, Columbus—V, Secretary of the 
Interior, 238. 

Delaware—I, First settlement in, 143; 
granted to William Penn, 270; first 
legislative assembly in, 277; secedes from 
Pennsylvania, 277. III, Original bound- 
aries of, 6; in first conference of states, 8. 

Delaware River—II, Famous crossing of by 
Washington, 196. 

Delawares—II, On the war path, illus., 69. 

De la Warr, Lord—I, Arrives at Virginia 
Colony, 114, 115; sails for England, 115. 

De Leon, Ponce—I, Seeks fountain of 
youth, 59; discovers Florida, 59; fatal 
wounding of, illus., 60. 
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Democratic Party—III, Successor to original 
Republican party, 35, 171. 

De Monts, Sieur—I, Viceroy of Acadia, 98. 

Dennison, William—V, Postmaster-General, 
228. 

De Roberval, M.—I, Sails for Canada, 75; 
and Cartier on the viceroy’s ship, illus., 76. 

De St. Angel, Luis—I, Aids Columbus, 35. 

Desire, The—III, First American slave-ship, 
82. 

De Soto, Hernando—I, Expedition of, 65; 
expedition of to Florida, illus., 66; 
slaughter of natives, 66, 67; Indian 
reprisals on, 67; death of, 69, illus., 69; 
fate of expedition, 69, 70. 

D’Estaing, Commodore—II, Commander 
of French fleet, 241; cowardice of, 242; 
bravery of at Savannah, 256. 

Detroit—II, Arrival at of Major Rogers, 
99; Pontiae barred from settlement, 102; 
siege of, 103; Indians repulsed, 105; 
reénforced and relieved, 106; Major 
Gladwyn remains firm, 107; Indians sue 
for peace, 108. III, Surrender of, 94, 
illus., 92. 

Deutschland, The—VIII, Illus., 74. 

Devens, Charles—V, Attorney-General, 
284. 

Dewey, Commodore George—VI, Sails.from 
Hong Kong for Manila, 139; portrait, 
1438; strength of fleet at Manila, 145; 
wins great victory at Manila, 149; 
his consummate ability, 152; demands 
surrender of Manila, 239. VII, Inter- 
views Aguinaldo, 22. 

DeWitt Clinton, The—III, Early locomotive, 
illus., 180. 

Dexter, Samuel—lIII, 
Treasury, 60. 

Diaz, Porfirio—VII, Resigns as President 
of Mexico, 75; portrait, 188. 

Dickerson, Mahlon—III, Secretary of the 
Navy, 175, 205. 

Dickinson, Don M.—YVI, Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, 15. 

Dickinson, Jacob M.—VII, Secretary of 
War, 67; portrait, 67. 

Dieskau, Baron—II, Expedition of, 61; 
shooting of, illus., 61; wounding of, 62. 

Dingley, Nelson, Jr.—VI, Portrait, 112. 

Dinwiddie, Robert—II, Governor of Vir- 
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ginia, 36; selects messenger, 37; receives 
reply of French, 46. 

Discovery of the New World—I, Mexican 
and Welsh legends, 8. 

Dispatch Boat Attacked by Indians— 
Introduction, page xiv. 

“Disperse, You Scoundrels’’—II, Illus., 148. 

District of Columbia—III, Becomes site of 
national capital, 33. 

Dix, John A.—III, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, 291, 301. 

“1Nixie’’—VII, At Gettysburg, 206. 

Dobbin, James C.—III, Secretary of the 
Navy, 271. 

Dobbs Ferry—II, French and American 
forces join at, 297; memorial monument 
at, 304. 

Dodge, Mary Mapes—VII, American au- 
thor, 147. 

Dole, Sanford B.—VI, President of Hawaiian 
Republic, 270; portrait, 271. 

Donelson, Fort—IV, Grant’s attack upon, 
illus., 58; assault upon, 62; shelling the 
batteries, 63; council of war at, illus., 
64; effect of Union victory at, 66; im- 
portant Union victory at, 205. 

Dongan, Colonel Thomas—I, Governor of 
New York, 152. 

Doniphan, Colonel—III, Brilliant exploit 
of, 244, 

“Don’t Cheer, Boys, the Poor Fellows are 
Dying’’—VI, Illus., 200. 

“Don’t Give Up the Ship’”—III, Illus., 116. 

Dorr, Julia C. R.—VII, American author, 
147. 

Dorsey, John W.—VI, In star route frauds, 9. 

Dorsey, Stephen W.—VI, In star route 
frauds, 9. 

Doubleday, General Abner—IV, Succeeds 
General Reynolds, 292; portrait, 292. 

Douglas, Stephen A.—III, Proposes repeal 


of Missouri Compromise, 281, 282; 
portrait, 281; presidential candidate, 
299. 

Downes, Commodore John—III, Leads 


expedition against Sumatra, 190-193. 
Downing, Major Jack—VII, American au- 
thor, 156. 
Drake, Sir Francis—I, Voyages of, 86; 
circumnavigates the earth, 86; portrait, 
88; rescues Roanoke Colony, 90. 
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Drake, Samuel 
author, 136. 
Dresser, Horatio W.—VII, American author, 

155. 

Duane, William A.—III, Secretary of the 
Treasury, 175. 

Duel—III, Between Burr and Hamilton, 
BOS thc 

Dumba, Dr. Constantin—VII, Austro- 
Hungarian ambassador dismissed, 231. 

Dunbar, Paul Laurence—VII, American 
author, 146. 

Duncan, John H.—VI, Designer of Grant’s 
Tomb, 126. 

Dunker Church—IV, Fierce fighting at, 
192; fearful Union losses at, 193; success 
-of Union forces at, 197. 

Dunlop House—YV, Illus., 181. 

Dunmore, Governor—Il, Indians rise 
against, 134; demand upon, illus., 154; 
defends royalty in Virginia, 154; takes 
refuge on British man-of-war, 155. 

Dunne, Finley Peter—VII, American au- 
thor, 157. 

Du Pont, Admiral Samuel F.—IV, Portrait, 
236; makes naval attack on Charleston, 
236-237; succeeded by Admiral Dahlgren, 
DST: 

Duquesne, Fort—II, Campaign against, 76, 
80; evacuation of, 83, illus., 82. 

Dustin, Hannah—I, Tragic story of, 214- 
217; memorial monument for, 217. 

Dustin, Thomas—I, Defending his children, 
illus., 215. 

Putch—t, East India Company organized, 
134; West India Company organized, 137; 
wind mill, illus., 139; quarrel of with 
English colonists, 144; household, illus., 
145; trading with the Indians, illus., 147. 

Dyer, Mary—I, Quaker hanged in Boston, 
196. 


Adams—VII, American 
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Early, General Jubal A.—V, In Shenandoah 
valley, 81; portrait, 82; threatens Wash- 
ington, 82; flees from Sheridan, 83. 

Eastchurch, Thomas—I, Governor of 
Carolinas, 260. 

Eaton, John H.—III, Secretary of War, 175. 

Eaton, William—III, Leads land attack on 
Tripoli, 68. 
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Ebenezer—II, Settlement of Salzburgers at, 
14, illus., 4. 

Ecuador—VII, Welcomes battle fleet, 46. 

Edison, Thomas A.—VII, Invents phono- 
graph, 160; invents incandescent electric 
light, 160; portrait, 164; sketch of, 165. 

Eduardy, Scout—VI, His great ride, 27. 

Edwards, Louise B.— VII, American author, 
147. 

Eggleston, Edward—VII, American author, 
138. 

Eggleston, George Cary—VII, American 
author, 149. 

Elberon—VI, Scene of death of President 
Garfield, 7. 

El Caney—VI, American attack upon, 185; 
the Rebel Yell at, illus., 188. 

Elder Brewster’s Chair—I, Illus., 162. 

Electricity—VII, Supplants steam, 20. 

Electric Motor—VII, Invention of, 160. 

Eliot, John—I, Portrait, 197; apostle of 
the Indians, 198. 

Elkins, Stephen B.—VI, Secretary of War, 
36. 

Ellsworth, Colonel Elmer E.—IV, Tragic 
death of, 6. 

Emancipation Proclamation—IV, Issued by 
President Lincoln, 206. VIII, Text of, 
197, 198. 

Embargo Act—III, Opposed, 81; repealed, 
86. 

Embargoes—VIII, Protests against from 
neutral nations, 9; produce a deadlock, 11. 

Emergency Fleet Corporation—VIII, Diffi- 
culties of, 26. 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo—VII, American 
author, 124; portrait, 128. 
Emigrant Aid Society—III, 

contest, 282. 

Emigrant Ship Frozen in on the Delaware— 
BE, ES: AAG 

Endicott, John—I, Founds settlement at 
Salem, 172; portrait, 173. 

Endicott, William C.—VI, Secretary of 
War, 15. 

End of It All—VI, Illus., 29. 

Enemy Aliens—VIII, Numerous in United 
States, 32. 

Entente Allies—VIII, Blockade German 
ports, 8; commend President Wilson’s 
war policy, 16. 
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Ericsson, John—III, Invents screw pro- 
peller, 187. IV, Portrait, 105. 

Eric The Red—I, Voyage of, 5. 

Erie Canal—III, Completion of, 169, illus., 
169. 

Erie, Lake—III, Perry’s Victory on, 118, 
illus., 119. 

Escadrille 124—VIII, 
Corps, 38. 


American Flying 


Eskimos, The—I, Illus., 10. VII, Blonde. 


tribe of discovered, 78. 

Espionage Act—VIII, Control of exports 
under, 9. 

Essex, The—III, Exploits of, 98. 
Shocking accident on, 62. 

Eustis, William—III, Secretary of War, 85. 

Evarts, William M.—V, Attorney-General, 
228; Secretary of State, 284. 

Everett, Edward—III, Secretary of State, 
257. 

Ewell, General Richard S.—IV, Portrait, 
PARE) 

Ewing, Thomas—III, Secretary of Treasury, 
215; Secretary of Interior, 254. 

Exposition—V, Centennial at Philadelphia, 
264, 265. VI, Columbian, at Chicago, 
81-83. VII, Louisiana Purchase, at St. 
Louis, 17; Lewis and Clark, at Portland, 
41; ter-centennial at Jamestown, 43; 
Alaska-Yukon-Pacific at Seattle, 83; 
Panama-California at San Diego, 181; 
Panama-Pacific at San Francisco, 183. 


F 


Fairbanks, Charles Warren—VII, 
President, 39. 

Fairchild, Charles S.—VI, Secretary of the 
Treasury, 15. 

Fairfax, Lord—II, Liberality of towards 
Washington, 40. 

Fair Oaks—IV, Battle of, 
Confederate defeat, 155. 
Fallen Timbers—III, Battle of, illus., 34; 

Wayne’s victory at, 39. 

Farragut, David Glasgow—III, Bravery of, 
99. IV, Commands New Orleans fleet, 
112, 121; his loyalty, 112; portrait, 118; 
ordered to “clear the Mississippi’, 123; 
runs blockade at Vicksburg, 123, 213. 
V, At Mobile, 57; plan of Mobile cam- 
paign, 89; in the rigging, illus., 91; 


LV; 


Vice 
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lashed to the shrouds, 92; his daring, 
96; death of, 249. 

Fayal—III, Captain Samuel C. Reid’s 
exploit at, 149-152. 

Federal Hall, Philadelphia—III, Congress 
meets in, 36. 

Federalists—III, Favor constitution, 
political party, 35. 

Fenians, The—V, Rise of, 223, 224. 

Fenwick, John—I, Purchases interest in 
New Jersey, 242. 

Ferdinand V.—I, King of Spain, portrait, 32. 

Fiddler—VII, The one armed, illus., 209. 

Field Artillery Practice—VII, LIllus., 230. 

Field, Cyrus W.—III, Lays Atlantic cable, 
295. VII, 163. 

Field, Eugene—VII, American author, 145, 
146. 

Fields, James T.—VII, American author, 
155, 156. 

Fighting a Hidden Foe—VI, Illus., 178. 

Fighting Top of the Teras—VI, Illus., 205. 

Filibuster—VII, In Senate against war 
measures, 242. 

Filipinos—VII, Led by Aguinaldo, 23; 
Home life among, illus., 24; hut, illus., 30. 

Fillmore, Millard—III, Vice President, 251; 
portrait, 256; President, 257; sketch of, 
257; cabinet of, 257. V, Death of, 249. 

Finch, Francis M.—II, Poem of to Nathan 
Hale, 204. VI, Poem, “The Blue and 
the Gray’’, 19, 20. 

Fire Boats—IV, At New Orleans, 114, 119. 

First Locomotive Explosion—III, Illus., 178. 

Fish, Hamilton—V, Secretary of State, 238. 

Fisher, Fort—V, Capture of, 108, illus., 108. 

Fisher, Walter L.—VII, Secretary of the 
Interior, 68. 

Fisk, Clinton B.—VI, Presidential candi- 
date, 33. 

Fisk, James—V, Daring speculations of, 
238-239. 

Fiske, John—VII, American author, 134, 
135. 

Fitch, Clyde—VII, American author, 155. 

Fitch, John—III, Builds steamboat, 48. 
VII, Invents steamboat, 164. 

Five Forks—V, Fierce fighting at, 182. 

Five Nations—I, Treaty of with French and 
English, 228. 

Flag, The New—II, Illus., 185. 


PAS 
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Flag of Truce—VI, Illus., 212. 

Flags—II, Of other nations, 209. 

Flaherty, James R.—VIII, Superintendent 
of Knights of Columbus war work, 7. 

Fletcher, Benjamin—I, Governor of New 
York, 157. 

Flint and Steel—III, Use of, illus., 188. 

Florida—I, Discovery of, 59; naming of, 59. 
III, Spanish treaty concerning, 42; trans- 
fer of to United States, 161; admitted to 
Union, 224; secedes from Union, 303. 

Florida, The—V, Capture of, 111. 

Floyd, John B.—III, Secretary of War, 291. 

Folger, Charles J.—VI, Secretary of the 
Treasury, 7. 

Foods—VII, Production of stimulated, 257. 

Foraging—V, Illus., 149. 

Forbes, W. Cameron—VII, Governor-gen- 
eral of Philippines, 38. 

Ford’s Theater—V, Scene of Lincoln’s 
assassination, illus., 198. 

Foreign Legion—VIII, Americans serving 
in, 38. 

Foreign Patriots—II, Aid colonists, 235. 

Forests—VII, Conservation of, 68. 

Formal Fortress—VII, Abandonment of, 
286. 

Forrest, General N. B.—V, In Tennessee 
and Kentucky, 57; commands Con- 
federate forces at Selma, 205. 

Forsyth, John—III, Secretary of State, 
175, 205. 

“Forty Fort’—II, Refuge for Wyoming 
Valley, 243. 

Forward, Walter—III, Secretary of the 
Treasury, 215. 

Fosdick, Raymond B.—VIII, Chairman 
committee on training camp activities, 5. 

Foster, Charles—VI, Secretary of the 
Treasury, 36. 

Foster, John W.—VI, Secretary of State, 36. 

Foster, Stephen C.—VII, American author, 
146. 

Fountain of Youth—I, Search for, illus., 54. 

“Four-Minute’” Men—VIII, Patriotic work 
of in theaters and motion picture houses, 
21. 

Fourteenth Amendment—V, To Constitu- 
tion adopted, 234. 

Fourth of July—II, Why celebrated, 189. 
III, A strange coincidence, 171. 
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Fox, George—I, Preaching in Maryland, 
illus., 253; founder of Quakers visits 
Maryland, 254. 

Fox, John, Jr.—VII, American author, 
150-151. 

France—II, Count Frontenac, governor of 
New France, 28; wide dominion of in 
America, 71; loses American possessions, 
97; British declare war on, 223; Franklin’s 
treaty with, 223. III, Friction with, 48; 
peace with Great Britain, Spain and 
Holland, 61; pays $5,000,000 assessment, 
187. IV, Sympathy of with South, 24. 
VI, Reciprocity treaty with, 280. VIII, 
Somewhere in France, illus., 10; flag 
presented to American Flying Corps 
in, illus, 36; American Flying Corps 
created, 38; loading provisions for troops 
in, illus., 42; Admiral Sims directs trans- 
portation of troops to, 45; General 
Pershing commands expeditionary forces 
in, 53; Stars and Stripes in, illus., 54; 
American troops land in, 58; Fourth of 
July celebrated in, 58; building American 
cantonment in, illus., 60; training of 
troops in, 59-62; on the firing line in, 65. 

Francis, David R.—VI, Secretary of the 
Interior, 78. 

Francis, Dr. S. W.—III, Obtains patent for 
typewriter, 293. 

Frankland—III, State of, 8. 

Franklin—III, State of, 8. 

Franklin, Benjamin—II, Submits “Plan of 
Union’’, 51; a colonel, 68; commissioner 
to France, 223. 

Franklin, Sir John—III, Arctic expedition 
of, 264. 

Franklin, General W. B.—IV, Portrait, 163. 

Franklin, William—I, Governor of New 
Jersey, 244. 

Franklin’s Crossing—lV, Illus., 198. 

Frederica—II, Colony on St. 
Island, 16. 

Fredericksburg—IV, Battle of, 202; assault 
upon, a Union blunder, 203; Confederate 
losses at, 203; Union losses at, 203. 

Freedmen—V, Unjust laws regarding, 
229. 

Freemasons—III, The Morgan excitement, 
183. 

Free Trade—III, Theory of, 165. 


Simon’s 
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Frelinghuysen, Frederick T.—VI, Secretary 
of State, 9. 

Frelinghuysen, Theodore—III, Presidential 
candidate, 223. 

Fremont, John C.—III, Raises Stars and 
Stripes in California, 243; western pioneer, 
243; the pathfinder, 274; in the Rocky 
mountains, illus., 275; history of expedi- 
tions of, 274-278; presidential candidate, 
287. IV, Declares slaves free, 40. V, 
Presidential candidate, 154. 

French—l, Slaughter of Lutherans, 81; 
make friends with Indians, 212; attack 
on Dover, 212; attack of on Schenectady, 
213; expedition of against Nova Scotia, 
231. II, Colonies of, 24; work of priests 
in west, 25; extent of early settlements of, 
33; effects of French and Indian war, 97; 
arrival of fleet of, 241. III, Horrors of 
French Revolution, 39. 

French, Alice—VII, American author, 152. 

Freneau, Philip—VII, American author, 140. 

Freydisa—I, Cruel daughter of Eric, 7. 

Frick, Henry H.—VII, Attempt to assassi- 
nate, 98. 

Friend in Need, A—I, Illus., 204. 

Friendly Indian Reporting Uprising—I, 
Illus., 265. 

Friends— (See Quakers). 

“Friends’ Society’’—III, In Kansas contest, 
282. 

Frobisher, Martin—I, Conducts expedition 
to Greenland, 85; portrait, 86. 

Frolic, The—III, And the Wasp, illus., 
Ae 

“From Where the Sun Now Stands’’—V, 
Tllus., 291. 

Frontenac, Count—II, Governor of New 
France, 28. 

Frontenac, Fort—II, Capture of, 79. 

Front Royal—IV, Bloody fight at, 145. 

Frye, William P.—VI, Peace commissioner 
with Spain, 251. 

Fulton, Robert—III, Invention of steam- 
boat, 75; portrait, 76. VII, 160, 164; 
experiments with submarines, 289. 

Funston, General Frederick—VII, Portrait, 
26; captures Aguinaldo, 26; commands 
American expedition to Mexico, 193; 
sudden death of, 197; sketch of, 
197-199. 


G 


Gabarus Bay—I, Naval engagement in, 
illus., 232. 

Gadsden, James—III, Negotiates purchase 
from Mexico, 280. 

Gadsden Purchase—III, 
Mexico, 280. 

Gage, Lyman J.—VI, Secretary of the 
Treasury, 101. VII, 40. 

Gage, General Thomas—II, Military 
governor of Massachusetts, 139; sketch 
of, 143; relieved of command, 184. 

Gaines, Fort—V, Surrender of, 101. 

Gaines’ Mill—IV, Battle of, 160. 

Gall, Chief—V, Sketch of, 277; portrait, 278. 

Gallant Exploit, A—VI, Illus., 30. 

Gallatin, Albert—III, Secretary of the 
Treasury, 60, 85; peace commissioner, 
140. 

Galveston—IV, Blockaded, 233. VI, An 
appalling flood at, 283; scene after the 
storm, illus., 284; engulfed by tidal wave, 
285; after the storm, illus., 286. 

G. A. R.—VII, 49th annual encampment of, 
217; parade of in Washington, 217. 

Garfield, Harry A.—VII, Chairman of 
price-fixing board, 255. 

Garfield, James A.—V, President, 306. VI, 
Sketch of, 3-5; portrait, 4; cabinet of, 5; 
assassination of, 6; shooting of, illus., 6; 
death of, 7. 

Garfield, James R.—VII, Secretary of the 
Interior, 6, 40. 

Garland, Augustus H.—VI, Attorney-Gen- 
eral, 15. 

Garland, Hamlin—VII, American author, 
1538. 

Garrison, Lindley M.—VII, Secretary of 
War, 174. 

Garrison, William Lloyd—III, Abolitionist, 
209. 

Gary, James A.—VI, Postmaster-General, 
101. 

Gas Masks—VII, Training in use of, illus., 
302. 

Gaspé Coast—I, Explored by Cartier, 72; 
Cartier on, illus., 74. 

Gaspe, The—II, Destruction of, 136. 

Gates, General Horatio—II, Succeeds Gen- 
eral Schuyler, 218; timidity of, 219; 


Negotiated with 
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portrait, 220; and Marion, surprise 
meeting, illus., 281; in South Carolina, 
282. 

Gatewood, Lieutenant Charles B.—VI, 
Visits Geronimo, 28-30. 

Gayarré, Charles A.—VII, American author, 
134. 

Geary, General John W.—III, Territorial 
governor of Kansas, 285. IV, reaches 
Cemetery Hill, 297; portrait, 297. 

General Armstrong, The—III, A famous 
vessel, 147-152. : 

General Lee’s Headquarters—IV, Illus., 196. 

General Monk, The—II, And the Hyder 
Ally, illus., 306. 

General Proctor Rebuked by Tecumseh— 
PS us:, 124. 

Genet, Citizen—III, Ambassador to U. S. 
from French republic, 40; recalled, 40. 
Genoa—I, Early commercial center, 28; 

birthplace of Columbus, 52. 

George I, King—I, Portrait, 266. II, Re- 
sists Revolution, 160; hears of surrender 
of Cornwallis, 304. 

Georgia—II, Charter of, 8; high hopes of 
colony, 9; southern limits of colony, 16; 
becomes royal province, 21. III, Original 
boundaries of, 6; settles boundary dispute, 
7; slavery introduced into, 82; Cherokees 
removed from, 168; secedes from Union, 
303. V, Confederate forces in, 148; 
urgent appeals to populace, 149; re- 
admitted to Union, 247. 

Gerard, James W.—VII, U. S. Ambassador 
mistreated in Germany, 239; portrait, 240. 

Germantown—II, Attack on Chew House, 
illus., 226; Americans defeated at, 227. 

Germany—VI, Unfriendly attitude of at 
Manila, 241. VII, Responsible for World 
War, 219; violates international law, 223; 
inaugurates ruthless submarine warfare, 
223, 224; torpedoes American steamer, 
225; torpedoes the Lusitania, 226; dis- 
claims responsibility for attacks on vessels, 
227; activities of agents and sympathizers, 
231; announces sinking-without-warning 
policy, 232; submits peace proposal, 235; 
sends evasive reply to President Wilson, 
237; again announces ruthless torpedoing, 
238; diplomatic relations with broken, 
239; murders more American passengers, 


241; tampers with Mexico, 241; continues 
reckless warfare, 245; formal declaration 
of war with, 251; her pre-war preparations, 
314. VIII, Aided by neutral nations, 
8; activity of spies of, 12; startling 
disclosures of spy system, 13; condemns 
President Wilson’s war policy, 16; signs 
of reform in, 16; tremendous onslaught 
of at beginning of war, 40, 41; loses her 
colonies, 43; greets American troops with 
irony, 66; designates American prepara- 
tions as bluff, 67; comments of on Ameri- 
can preparation, 69; intrigues of, 69, 70; 
seeks separate peace with Russia, 73; 
holds peace conference with Russians 
at Brest Litovsk, 76, 77. 

Geronimo—VI, Leads outbreak of Apaches, 
24; brought to bay, 28. 

Gerry, Elbridge—III, Commissioner to 
France, 48; Vice President, 97. 

Gettysburg—IV, Famous battleground, 253; 
battle of an accident, 285; complications 
arise, 285; the advance at, 287; whole 
Confederate army concentrated at, 289; 
capture of, 296; Union forces converge at, 
297; distribution of Union forces at, 298; 
and vicinity, chart, 299. V, Final prepara- 
tions for onslaught, 8; beginning of battle, 
9; battlefield, illus., 9; Confederates in 
peril, 17; Union forces driven back, 18; 
a Confederate blunder, 20; activities of 
cavalry at, 23; on third day, illus., 24; 
desperate fighting at, 27; an impressive 
scene, 28; the signal, 29; Lee’s plans, 29; 
final preparations, 42; all risked and all 
lost, 42; Union forces re-formed, 44; 
Union forces do not pursue Lee, 45; the 
Confederate retreat, 47; Union and 
Confederate losses at, 52; Union and 
Confederate strength at, 53. VII, 
Fiftieth anniversary of battle, 201; camp 
of the Blue and the Gray, 202; high-water 
mark, illus., 204; formal opening of 
reunion, 207; the national cemetery at, 
207; strange experiences at, 208; tribute 
to the dead, 217. 

Ghent, Treaty of—III, Peace commission, 
140. 

Ghost Dance—VI, Among Indians, 51, 
illus., 48. 

Gibbon, General John—V, Portrait, 26. 
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Gilbert, Sir Humphrey—I, Leads unfortu- 
nate English expedition, 87-89; portrait, 
88. 

Gilder, Jeannette L.—VII, American author, 
154, 155. 

Gilder, Joseph B.—VII, American author, 
155. 

Gilder, Richard Watson—VII, American 
author, 146. 

Gillmore, General Quincy A.—IV, Attacks 
Fort Wagner, 238; portrait, 238. 

Gilmer, Thomas W.—III, Secretary of 
Navy, 215. 

Gilpin, Henry D.—III, Attorney-General, 
205. 

Gist, Christopher—II, Journey of into Ohio, 
34; makes friends with the Indians, 35. 

“Give me Liberty or Give me Death’’—II, 
Patrick Henry’s address, 151, illus., 152. 

Gladwyn, Major Henry—II, Commander 
at Detroit, 100; checks conspiracy, 102; 
holds the fort, 107. 

Glasgow, Ellen—VII, American author, 150. 

Gleaves, Rear Admiral Albert S.—VIII, 
Transports troops safely through war 
zone, 57. 

Glover, Mother—I, Executed as witch, 220. 

Goethals, Colonel George W.—VII, Builds 
Panama Canal, 181; director of ship- 
building, 255. 

Goff, Nathan, Jr.—V, Secretary of the Navy, 
284. 

Goffe, William—I, Refugee in New England, 
198; aids Brookfield, 205. 

Going to the Front—IV, Scene in New York, 
illus., 16. 

Gold—III, Discovered in California, 249; 
discoveries of in West, 297. V, Premium 
on, 159. VI, Discoveries of in Alaska, 
115; extent of Alaskan gold fields, 118, 
119. VII, Influx of into America, 221. 

Gomez, Jose Miguel—VII, President of 
Cuba, 9. 

Good-by—IV, Illus., 222. 

Goodwin, John—I, Daughter of, 
witched”’, 219, 221. 
Goodyear, Charles—VII, 

nizing process, 161. 

Gordon, General John B.—V, His account 
of Gettysburg, 46; portrait, 46; lends 
aid to General Barlow, 46. 
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Gorgas, William C.—VII, Directs sanitation 
of Panama Canal Zone, 181. 

Gorges, Sir Ferdinando—I, Leading member 
of the Plymouth Company, 189. 

Gorges, William—I, Governor of Maine, 
189. 

Gosnold, Bartholomew—I, Lands English 
settlement at Cuttyhunk, 96. 

Gould, Jay—V, Daring speculations of, 
238-239. 

Gourgues, Chevalier Dominique de—I, 
Leads expedition against Spaniards, 83, 
84; returns to France, 84. 

Governor Moore, The—IV, And the Varuna, 
illus., 116. 

Governors’ Day—VII, At Gettysburg Re- 
union, 213-215. 

Graham, George—III, Secretary of War, 
158. 

Graham, William A.—III, Secretary of the 
Navy, 257. 

Grand Army of the Republic—VI, Organi- 
zation of, 73; twenty-sixth annual 
encampment of, 74. 

Grand Gulf—IV, Plans to capture, 214; 
evacuated, 215. 

Grand Model, The—I, Framed by Cooper 
and Locke, 259. 

Grand Union Flag—II, Raised at Cam- 
bridge, 206. 

Granger, Francis—III, Postmaster-General, 
215. 

Granger, Gideon—III, Postmaster-General, 
60, 86. 

Grant, Ulysses S.—IV, Reconnoitering in 
the rain, illus., 36; ends Kentucky’s 
“neutrality”, 43; instructed to open the 
Mississippi, 43, 207; invests Fort Donelson 
64; at Pittsburg Landing, 67; arrival of 
on Battlefield, illus., 69; commands army 
at Holly Springs, 207; at Vicksburg, 214, 
218; commander-in-chief in west, 227. 
V, Appointed lieutenant general, 67; 
given command of all Union armies, 67; 
as lieutenant general, illus., 68; com- 
mands a mighty force, 69; sends famous 
dispatch, 72; his line of battle, 74; orders 
devastation of Shenandoah Valley, 84; 
sees end of Confederacy, 86; his relentless 
vigor, 180; consults with Sherman, 181; 
Lee’s surrender to, 191; and Lee, two 
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great leaders, 192; Secretary of War, 
228, 232; President, 235; portrait, 236; 
inauguration of, 237; cabinet of, 238; 
reélected, 251; second inauguration of, 
253; intervenes in Louisiana, 258; makes 
tour of world, 305; attempt to renominate 
for third term, 306. VI, Death of, 17; 
funeral of, 17-19; portrait, 18; portrait, 
122; temporary tomb of, illus., 123; 
dedication of tomb of, illus., 124; site of 
tomb, 125; entrance to vault, illus., 125; 
the sarcophagus, illus., 126; distinguished 
visitors at tomb, illus., 128; the historic 
pageant, 129-131; the naval parade, 
illus., 130. 

Graves, Lieutenant James W.—V, A re- 
markable encounter, 169. 

Gray, George—VI, Peace commissioner with 
Spain, 251. VII, Portrait, 106. 

Great Britain—I, Early interest of in 
America, 55. II, Colonies of, 24; power 
of increases, 83; gains French territory 
in America, 97; rout of forces at Prince- 
ton, 198; plans formidable campaign, 
209; declares war on France, 223; mistress 
of the seas, 260; news of surrender of 
Cornwallis, 303. III, Jay’s treaty with, 
41; declares blockade against American 
vessels, 78; more naval friction with, 86; 
war declared with, 90; dismayed by 
American victories, 103; reasons of failure 
of on ocean, 108; treaty with, 217; 
settlement of Oregon boundary, 230; 
fishery dispute with, 264; recruiting in 
America, 280; reciprocity treaty with, 
280. IV, Sympathy of with the South, 
24; duplicity of, 234. V, Attitude of 
toward Union, 109; hostile ships of, 110; 
had she recognized Confederacy, 154; 
snubbed by William H. Seward, 157; 
quibbles over hostile attitude, 244; 
arbitration treaty with, 245; settlement 
of northwest boundary question, 246; 
terms of arbitration award, 246. VI, 
Friction with over Venezuelan dispute, 
85-93; stands by America in Spanish- 
American war, 137; friendliness of at 
Manila, 241. VII, Welcomes battle fleet, 
47; arbitration with on seal fishery, 58. 

Greater New York—VI, Created, 101-103; 
statistics of, 101-103; in 1917, illus., 102. 
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Great Pacificator, The—III, General Win- 
field Scott, 177. 

Great Railroad Chase, The—IV, Illus., 86. 

Greece—VII, Welcomes battle fleet, 47. 

Greeley, Horace—V, Sketch of, 249, 250; 
portrait, 250; presidential candidate, 250, 
251; death of, 251. 

Greenback Party—V, Organization of, 294. 

Greenbacks—IV, Issue of, 206. 

Green, Duff—III, Member of Jackson’s 
“kitchen cabinet’’, 176. 

Greene, General Nathaniel—II, Leads 
Rhode Island troops, 151; makes masterly 
retreat, 293; portrait, 295. 

Grenades—VII, And grenadiers, 307. 

Grenville, Sir Richard—I, Plants Roanoke 
Colony, 89. 

Gresham, Walter Q.—VI, Secretary of the 
Treasury, 9; Postmaster-General, 9; Secre- 
tary of State, 78. 

Griggs, John W.—VI, Attorney-General, 
OMe OLe 

Grinnell, Henry—III, Arctic expedition of, 
265. 

Growth of United States—VII, 
frontispiece. 

Grundy, Felix—III, Attorney-General, 205. 

Guanica Harbor—VI, Illus., 229. 

Guatemala—VI, Friction with over Barrun- 
dia, the refugee, 76. 

Guayama, Porto Rico—VI, Capture of, 234. 

Guerriere, The—III, And the Constitution, 
illus., 102. 

Guilford Court House—II, Battle of, 294. 

Guiney, Louise Imogen—VIi, American 
author, 146. 

Guiteau, Charles Julius—VI, Assassinates 
Garfield, 6; hanged, 7. 

Gun—VII, German 42-centimeter, 
308. 

Gunpowder—I, Invention and influence of, 8. 

Guthrie, James—III, Secretary of Treasury, 
rat 


Map, 


illus., 


je 


Habersham, Joseph—III, Postmaster- 
General, 60. 

Hale, Edward Everett—VII, 
author, 147. 

Hale, John P.—III, Presidential candidate, 
268. 
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Hale, Nathan—II, Martyr spy of the 
Revolution, 198; as a spy, portrait, 


200; patriotism of, 200; capture of, 202, 
illus., 201; brutal treatment of, 202; last 
night of, 202; execution of, 203; statue of, 
illus., 203; tributes to memory of, 204. 

Halfbreeds—VI, A Republican faction, 5. 

Half King, Chief—II, Escorts Washington, 
43; appeals to Washington for help, 46; 
messenger from warns Washington, illus., 
47. 

Half Moon, The—I, Hudson sails in, 135. 
VII, Reproduction of, illus., 73. 

Halifax Commission—V, Determines fishery 
equities, 301. 

Hall, Nathan K.—III, Postmaster-General, 
Pastel. 

Halleck, Fitz-Greene—VII, American au- 
thor, 130, 131. 

Halleck, General Henry W.—IV, Advances 
against Beauregard forces, 79; occupies 
Corinth, 79; made general-in-chief of 
Union armies, 167; portrait, 168; counter- 
mands Hooker’s plans, 279. 

Halstead, Murat—VII, American author, 
155. 

Hamilton, Alexander—III, Portrait, 25; 
Secretary of the Treasury, 26; recom- 
mends a protective tariff, 30; Federal 
leader, 36; duel with Burr, 70. 

Hamilton, Fort—III, Erected, 37. 

Hamilton, Paul—III, Secretary of the Navy, 
86. 

Hamlin, Hannibal—III, Vice President, 299. 

Hampton Roads—IV, Second expedition 
leaves, 50; fleet starts from, 92. V, Peace 
conference at, 170; futility of peace 
conference, 174. 

Hampton, General Wade—III, Commands 
Army of the North, 109. V, Portrait, 73. 

Hancock, John—II, Plot against, 144; 
president of continental congress, 161; 
his famous signature, 191, 193. 

Hancock, General Winfield S.—IV, Leads 
charge at Williamsburg, 134; portrait, 
134; the “man of the hour’, 293; his 
chivalry, 293; on field at Gettysburg, 294; 
brings order out of chaos, 295. V, 
Promptness of, 19; slaughters Pickett’s 
forces, 36; wounded, 38, illus., 39; re- 
pulsed at Deep Bottom, 79. 
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Hanover Court House—IV, McClellan’s 
communications threatened, 150; defeat 
of Stuart’s raiders at, 277. 

Hardee, General William J.—IV, Succeeds 
Bragg, 230. 

Harlan, James—V, Secretary of the Interior, 
228. 

Harmar, General—III, Defeat of, 37. 

Harmon, Judson—VI, Attorney-General, 
78. 

Harper’s Ferry—III, Raid of by John 
Brown, 298. IV, Capture of by Con- 
federates, 14, 181; useless to the Union 
forces, 178, illus., 179; imbecile defense 
of, 180; Union losses at, 181; court of 


inquiry, 186; plans to protect, 270; 
evacuated, 282. 
Harris, Joel Chandler—VII, American 


author, 149. 

Harrisburg—IV, Panic in, 269, 274. 

Harrison, Benjamin—VI, President, 33; 
portrait, 34; sketch of, 35; cabinet of, 
86; renominated, 77; death of, 297; 
ex-President Cleveland’s tribute to, 297; 
funeral of, illus., 298; funeral ceremonies, 
299. 

Harrison, Mrs. 
author, 150. 

Harrison, Francis Burton—VII, Governor- 
general of Philippines, 38. 

Harrison, General William Henry—lIII, 
Commands army of northwest, 96; 
commands army of the west, 110; pushes 
invasion of Canada, 121; presidential 
candidate, 202, 209; President, 211; 
portrait, 212; sketch of, 213-215; cabinet 
of, 215; death of, 215. 

Harte, Francis Bret—VII, American author, 
148. 

Hartiord—I, Founded, 178. 

Hartford Convention—III, Opposes war of 
1812, 135. 

Hartford, The—IV, And the fire-rafts, 
illus., 118. V, Narrow escape of, 95. 

Harvard College—I, Founding of, 190. 

Hatton, Frank—VI, Postmaster-General, 9. 

Havana—VI, Blockade of, illus., 138; from 
across the bay, illus., 246; governor- 
general’s palace in, illus., 250; naval 
crane at, illus., 251; La Fuerza, illus., 253. 
VII, Tomb of Columbus, illus., 10. 


Burton—VII, American 
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Haversham, Joseph—III, Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, 26. 

Hawaii—VI, Map, 262; Harbor of Honolulu, 
illus., 262; sketch of, 263; palm trees, 
illus., 264; disturbed conditions in, 265; 
king’s residence in Honolulu, illus., 265; 
provisional government established in, 
266; U. S. protectorate in, 266; king’s 
new palace, illus., 266; American troops 
in, 265, 266; steps toward annexation by 
U. S., 266-270; President Cleveland 
reverses U.S. policy toward, 267; Ameri- 
can flag hauled down in, 268; government 
building, illus., 268; Hawaiian hotel, 
illus., 269; main street in Honolulu, 
illus., 270; annexed, 271; raising of the 
Stars and Stripes in, illus., 272; natives 
eating poi, illus., 273; given territorial 
government, 273; census of, 274. VII, 
Welcomes battle fleet, 46. 

Hawes, Thomas—IV, Provisional governor 
of Kentucky, 80. 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel—VII, Portrait, 131; 
American author, 131, 132. 

Hay, John—VI, Secretary of State, 101, 
262, (VII, 39). VII, American author, 
#52: 

Hayes, Rutherford B.—Y\V, 
candidate, 279; election of contested, 280, 
281; declared President, 281; portrait, 
282; sketch of, 283; cabinet of, 284; calls 
out military to suppress railway riots, 288. 

Hayne, Paul Hamilton—VII, American 
author, 143, 144. 

Heights of Abraham—II, At Quebec, 87; 
scaled by Wolfe, 89; reached by Arnold’s 
troops, 173. 

Heine, Cincinnatus—VII, American author, 
144, 

Hendricks, Thomas A.—VI, Vice President, 
ibe 

Henry, Joseph—III, Makes first telegraph 
apparatus, 220. 

Henry, King of England—I, Fits out Cabot 
expedition, 56. _ 

Henry, Patrick—II, Revolutionary elo- 
quence of, 151; “Give me liberty, or 
give me death”’, illus., 152; his resolution 
adopted, 153. 

Henry, Prince of Portugal—I, An early 
navigator, 28. 


Presidential © 
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Henshaw, David—III, Secretary of the 
Navy, 215. 

Herbert, Hilary A.—VI, Secretary of the 
Navy, 78. 

Herkimer, General Nicholas—II, Ambushed 
by tories, 217; death of, 217. 
Hertz, Henry—VII, Discovers 

waves, 166. 

Hiawatha—I, Founder of Iroquois League, 
illus., 20; address of to Iroquois League, 
Dee ese 

Higginson, Ella—VII, American author, 
144, 

Higginson, Thomas Wentworth — VII, 
American author, 148. 

Hildreth, Richard—VII, American author, 
134. 

Hill, General A. P.—IV, Portrait, 286. V, 
Death of, 189. 

Hill, General D. H.—IV, Makes Confederate 
attack, 160; crosses the Monocacy, 177; 
portrait, 177. 

Hill, Isaac—III, Member of Jackson’s 
“kitchen cabinet’’, 176. 

Hindenburg, General von—VII, Leads Ger- 
man “‘strategic retreat’, 309; secret 
movements of, 312. 

Historical Pageant—VII, At Hudson-Fulton 
celebration, 73. 

Historic Documents—VIII, Foreword, 153; 
Declaration of Independence, 154-159; 
Articles of Confederation, 159-168; Consti- 
tution, 169-182; Amendments to Consti- 
tution, 182-187; Washington’s Farewell 
Address, 187-195; Monroe Doctrine, 196; 
Emancipation Proclamation, 197, 198; 
Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address, 199; Lin- 
coln’s Second Inaugural Address, 200, 201. 

Hitchcock, Ethan A.—YI, Secretary of 
the Interior, 101. VII, 40. 

Hitchcock, Frank H.—YVII, 
General, 68. 

Hoar, Ebenezer R.—V, Attorney-General, 
238. 

Hobart, Garret Augustus—VI, Candidate 
for vice presidency, 93. 

Hobson, Richmond Pearson—VI, Daring 
scheme of, 157. 

Hoe, Richard M.—III, Invents cylinder 
printing press, 227. VII, Invents per- 
fecting printing press, 163. 


Hertzian 


Postmaster- 
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Holland—I, Greatest maritime nation, 134; 
lays claim to New York, 136. 

Holland, John P.—VII, Experiments with 
submarines, 290. 

Holmes, Oliver Wendell—VII, American 
author, 122; portrait, 125. 

Holt, Joseph—III, Secretary of War, 291, 
302. 

Homeopathy—IlII, Introduction of 
United States, 188. 

Homestead—VII, Great strike at, 95; riot 
at, illus., 96; Pinkerton detectives at, 
97; militia called out, 98; collapse of 
strike, 99; cost of strike, 100. 

Hood, General J. B.—V, Supersedes John- 
ston, 136; a fighter, 138; abandons Atlanta, 
142; defeated at Nashville, 146; plans 
advance into Tennessee, 146. 

Hooker, General Joseph—IV, At Williams- 
burg, 134; portrait, 190; leads advance 
at Antietam, 190, 191; leads assault at 
Antietam, 191; supersedes Burnside, 242; 
campaign against Richmond, 243; move- 
ments and plans of, 255, 262; pursuit of 
Lee, 267; westward movement of, 272; dis- 
tribution of forces of, 279; resigns in dis- 
gust, 279; gives aid to General Meade, 281. 

Hoover, Herbert C.—VII, U. S. food 
administrator, 255; portrait, 256. 

Hopkins, Esek—II, Commander of Navy, 
262; censured by Congress, 262. 

Hosmer, James K.—VII, American author, 
136, 137. 

Hotchkiss Rapid-Fire Gun—VI, Illus., 214. 

House, Colonel E. M.—VII, Head of mission 
to Allies, 275; portrait, 276. 

House of Burgesses—I, Establishment of, 
iA. 

Houston, David F.—VII, 
Agriculture, 174. . 

Houston, Sam—III, Active in Creek war, 
125; Texas agitator, 220; president of 
Texas, 222. 

Howard, General Oliver O.—IV, Forces of 
stampeded, 245; succeeds General Rey- 
nolds, 292. V, Reénforced, 22; portrait, 
22; tribute of to Chief Joseph, 292. 

Howe, Earl Richard—II, Joins brother at 
Sandy Hook, 188. 

Howe, Elias—III, Invents sewing machine, 
227. VII, 163, 164. 


into 


Secretary of 
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Howe, Lord George—II, March of against 
Ticonderoga, 78; sketch of, 78; death of, 78. 

Howe, Julia Ward—VII, American author, 
142. 

Howe, General Robert—IlI, Defeated in 
patrictic defense of Savannah, 251. 

Howe, Timothy O.—VI, Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, 9. 

Howe, Sir William—II, Commands British 
forces, 184; sketch of, 187. 

Howells, William D.—VII, American author, 
148. 


Howland, Charles—VII, Invents power 
thresher, 160. 
Hubbard, Samuel D.—III, Postmaster- 


General, 257. 

Hudson, Captain Henry—I, Seeks north- 
west passage, 134; discovers the Hudson 
river, 135; portrait, 136; sad fate of, 
136, 137. 

Hudson-Fulton Celebration—VII, In New 
York City, 73. 

Huerta, Victoriano—VII, President of 
Mexico, 187; U. S. refuses recognition of, 
187; portrait, 190. 

Hughes, Charles E.—VII, Presidential can- 
didate, 233; sketch of, 233; portrait, 234. 

Huguenots—I, Seek refuge in America, 77; 
first settlement of at Port Royal, 78. 

Hull, William—III, Governor of Territory 
of Michigan, 93; leads invasion of Canada, 
94; in disrepute, 96. 

Hunt, General Henry T.—V, A prodigious 
cannonade, 30; portrait, 30. 

Hunt, William H.—VI, Secretary of the 
Navy, 5. 

Hunter, General David—V, Succeeds 
General Sigel, 76; portrait, 77. 

Hunter, Robert—I, Governor of New York, 
159. 

Hunter, R. M. T.—V, Confederate peace 
commissioner, 171. 

Hutchinson, Ann—I, Disturber in Massa- 
chusetts Colony, 185; banished, 186. 

Hyde, Sir Edward—I, Governor of New 
York and New Jersey, 158, 243; mas- 
querading in woman’s garb, illus., 244. 

Hyder Ally, The—II, And General Monk, 
illus., 306. 

Hyslop, James H.—VII, American author, 
155. 
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Icelander’s Book—I, 1. 

“T Decline Acceding to Your Request’’— 
III, General Taylor’s refusal, illus., 241. 

Ide, Henry C.—VI, Philippine commissioner, 
291. VII, Governor-general of Philip- 
pines, 38. 

Ilinois—III, Admitted to Union, 158. 

Imboden, General John D.—IV, Portrait, 
271. V, Brilliant operations of, 50. 

Inaugural Addresses—VI, Of different Presi- 
dents, 79. 

In Camp—VI, 
2ET: 

Incandescent Electric Light—VII, Invention 
of, 160. 

Independence—II, First step towards, 188. 
III, Beginnings of stable government, 8. 
(See Declaration of Independence.) 

Independence Flag—II, An early design, 
208. 

Independence Hall—II, Second Continental 
Congress meets in, 159; restored as in 1776, 
illus., 194. III, Illus., 4; convention of 
states meets in, 10. 

Indiana—III, Territory ceded by Indians, 
39; admitted to Union, 155. 

Indians—I, Origin of, 9; warrior, illus., 11; 
families of, 10-12; increasing in number, 
12; characteristics and habits of, 12-16; 
bows and arrows, illus., 12; manner of 
life, illus., 14; Six Nations, 21; so called 
by mistake, 42; white man’s inhumanity 
towards, 63, 184; massacre of Virginia 
Colony, 121. II, Oglethorpe cultivates 
friendship with, 11; great council of 
western tribes, 35; take to war path, 68; 
dangers from, 66; strategy, game of 
Lacrosse, illus., 96; fire raft, illus., 108; 
send delegation to Fort Pitt, 110; cessation 
of fueds, 115; General Burgoyne restrains 
their cruelty, 222; atrocities of in Wyo- 
ming Valley, 246. III, Troubles with 
threatened, 87; crushing defeat of, illus., 
199; outrages of, 280. IV, Barbarities 
of, 76. V, Robbed of rights, 267; condi- 
tions among, 265, 266; campaign against, 
269-277; outbreak of Nez Percés, 289-293. 
VI, Trouble with Apaches, 21-31; ghost 
dance, illus., 48; war with breaks out, 49; 


Washing clothes, illus., 
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issuing oxen to, illus., 50; the Messiah 
craze, 50; the ghost dancers, 51, illus., 
51; Sitting Bull incites an outbreak, 52; 
Indian police, illus., 54; closing act of 
uprising of 1890-91, 71; Indian scouts, 
TUDE Yee 

Indian Territory—V, Organized, 265. 

Industry—VIII, Mobilizing the resources 
of, 29. 

Ingham, Samuel D.—III, Secretary of the 
Treasury, 175. 

Ingraham, Captain—III, Rescues Martin 
Koszta, 272, 273; receives medal and 
thanks from Congress, 273. 

In London—VIII, American representatives 
illus., 52. 

In Prison—V, Illus., 162. 

Inscription Rock—I, Prehistoric relic, illus., 
16. 

Interior—III, Department of established, 
230. 

Inventions—III, Cotton gin, 33; important, 
187; electro magnetic telegraph, 220; 
sewing machine, 227; cylinder printing 
press, 227. VII, Story of, 159-171. 

“T Order You to Surrender at Once’’—II, 
Illus., 159. 

Iowa—III, Admitted to Union, 227. 

Irish Brigade—IV, Gallantry of at Antietam, 
197. V, At Gettysburg, 16. 

Troquois—I, Census of, 22; league of, 21, 
23; clans of, 24; statistics of Six Nations, 
jay DAS, 

Irrigation—VI, In the West, 119. 

Irving, Washington —I, Tribute of to 
Columbus, 52, 53; Knickerbocker history 
of New York, 142. VII, American 
author, 129, 130; portrait, 130. 

Isabella—I, Portrait, 31; aids Columbus, 
35. 

Ishii, Viscount Kikujiro—VII, Heads Jap- 
anese war mission, 271, (VIII, 21); 
portrait, 272; cordial addresses of, 273. 

Island No. 10—IV, Attack upon, 72; 
running batteries at, 72. 

Italian War Mission—VIII, Illus., 110. 

Italy—VI, Friction over Mafia, 44. 
Welcomes battle fleet, 47. 

Itasca, Lake—V, Source of Mississippi 
river, 297; origin of name, 299. 

I. W. W.—VII, Hostile activities of, 252. 
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Jackson, General Andrew—III, Leads army 
against Creeks, 125; Wethersford before, 
illus., 127; vigorous measures of against 
Spanish, 136; defense of New Orleans, 
136, 137; invades Florida, 160; President, 
171; portrait, 172; sketch of, 173-175; 
cabinet of, 175; differences in. cabinet, 
176; social friction, 176; quarrel of with 
U. S. Bank, 183; reélected, 184; aroused 
over nullification, 184; enforces payment 
from France, 187; vigorous action in 
Quallah Battoo incident, 190; last official 
act of, 201; attempted assassination of, 
201; death of, 228. 

Jackson, Helen Hunt—VII, American 
author, 148. 

Jackson, General Thomas J. (Stonewall)— 
IV, Portrait, 30; gains pet name of 
“Stonewall”, 31; brilliant work of, 148; 
threatens Washington, 157, 170; at 
Hanover Court House, 158; retreats from 
Cedar Mountain, 168; success of at 
Thoroughfare Gap, 170; in peril, 171; 
crosses the Potomac, 177; fatal wounding 
of, 247, illus., 246; sketch of, 248; his 
horse, 248; house in which he died, 
illus., 249; room in which he died, illus., 
yl. 

Jacobi—VII, Invents electric motor, 160. 

Jacob Jones, The—VIII, U. S. Destroyer, 
illus., 48; sunk by submarine, 51, 52. 

Jamaica—VI, Kingston Harbor, illus., 254. 

James I—I, Portrait, 100; death of, 122; 
character of, 162. 

James II—I, Portrait, 155. 

James, Henry—VII, American author, 150. 

James, Thomas L.—VI, Postmaster-General, 
5. 

James, William—VII, American author, 155. 

Jamestown—I, Founding of, 104; colony 
demoralized, 114; burning of, illus., 128; 
given to flames, 129; a feeble colony, 134. 
VII, Ter-centennial exposition at, 43; 
Memorial to House of Burgesses, illus., 45. 

Japan—III, Opened to commerce, 266. 
VI, Friendliness of at Manila, 241. VII, 
Friction with, 45; welcomes battle fleet, 
47; war mission to United States, 271; 
important agreement with, 273. 
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Japanese War Mission—VL, Arrival of, 
illus., 270. 

Jasper, Sergeant—II, Exploit of, illus., 187; 
killed at Savannah, 256. 

Jay, John—III, Secretary of State; 265 
makes treaty with Great Britain, 41. 

Jefferson, Fort—III, Erected, 37. 

Jefferson, Thomas—II, On Virginia’s revolu- 
tionary committee, 153; desk on which 
Declaration of Independence was written, 
190. III, Secretary of State, 26; Repub- 
lican leader, 36; Vice President, 44; 
portrait, 56; President, 57; inauguration 
of, 57; sketch of, 58; simplicity of, 59; 
cabinet of, 60; features of administration, 
60; new era in American life, 61; purchases 
Louisiana, 61; sends out Lewis and 
Clarke expedition, 70; reélected, 72; 
second inauguration of, 75; counter 
blockade against British vessels, 79, 80; 
declines renomination, 82; death of, 171. 

Jeffreys, Colonel Herbert—I, Governor of 
Virginia, 129. 

Jerusalem—VIII,Captured by British forces, 
15, 16. 

Jesuits, French—I, Make friends of the 
Indians, 212. II, Missionaries of, 24. 
Jewell, Marshall—V, Postmaster-General, 

238. 

Jewett, Sarah Orne—VII, American author, 
151. 

Joffre, Marshal Joseph Jacques—VII, Por- 
trait, 267; honors to, 269. VIII, Heads 
French mission, 21. 

John Bull, The—III, An early locomotive, 
179, illus., 181; exhibited at Columbian 
Exposition, 182. 

Johnson, Andrew—V, Vice President, 156; 
portrait, 210; succeeds Lincoln, 211; 
sketch of, 211-213, 228; his unionism, 228; 
cabinet of, 228; policy of, 229; ‘‘swings 
round the circle’, 231, illus., 230; 
differences of with Secretary Stanton, 232; 
attempt to impeach, 232; acquittal of, 
233, death of, 249. 

Johnson, Caye—III, 
22s 

Johnson, Hiram W.—VII, Portrait, 80. 

Johnson, Reverdy—III, Attorney-General, 
254. V, Minister to England, 245. 

Johnson, Richard M.—III, Vice President 


Postmaster-General, 
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(elected by Senate), 202; sketch of, 210. 

Johnson, Colonel William—II, Assaults 
Crown Point, 60; portrait, 63; wins 
doubtful victory, 63; influence of, 100; 
aided by Chief Brant, 247. 

Johnston, Albert Sidney—III, Texas agi- 
tator, 220. IV, Portrait, 68; death of, 
70, illus., 71. V, Full Confederate gen- 
eral, 206. 

Johnston, General Joseph E.—IV, Com- 
mands Confederate army at Winchester, 
27; portrait, 32; leads Confederate cam- 
paign in Tennessee, 67; overruled by 
President Davis, 77; his army and plans, 
151; wounded, 153. V, Plans an invasion, 
132; superseded, 136; opposes Sherman, 


180; surrenders to Sherman, 206; full 
Confederate general, 206. 
Johnstown—VI, Great flood au, oi-42e 


sisters of charity building, illus., 37; - 


debris and stone bridge, illus., 39; force 
of the flood, 39; Main street after the 
flood, illus., 40; loss of life and property 
at, 41; as rebuilt after the flood, illus., 42. 

Joinville, Prince de—IV, Describes Mc- 
Clellan’s march, 138-140; also difficulties 
of McClellan’s campaign, 150. 

Jones, Captain Jacob—III, Naval exploit of, 
141; receives medal from Congress, 143. 
Jones, Paul—II, Performs heroic deeds, 
248; meets enormous fleet, 270; uneven 
naval combat, 270; “I haven’t begun to 
fight”, 271; intrepidity of, 274; career of, 
275; portrait, 276; death of, 276; letter 

of, 277; active to the end, 304. 

Jones, Lieutenant Thomas Ap Catesby— 
III, American naval commander at New 
Orleans, 137. 

Jones, William—lIII, Secretary of the Navy, 
86. 

Joseph, Chief—V, Portrait, 290; a remark- 
able character, 290-292; surrender of to 
Coionel Miles, 292; at dedication of 
Grant’s tomb, 292; his impressions of 
the east, 293. 

Jouett, Rear-Admiral James Edward—IV, 
Daring exploit of, 57. 

Judiciary, Federal—III, First organization 
of, 31. 

Juggernauts of War—VII, Illus., 310. 

Juneau, Alaska—VI, Illus., 117. 
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Kalakaua, David—VI, King of Hawaiians, 
264. 

Kane, Dr. Elisha Kent—III, Arctic expedi- 
tion of, 265. 

Kane, Thomas L.—III, Adjusts Mormon 
difficulties, 292. 

Kansas—III, Civil war in, 282, 284, illus., 
283; Governor Reeder vetoes slavery 
measures in, 284; adopts free constitution, 
284; series of territorial governors, 285; 
admitted to Union, 285. 

Kansas-Nebraska Act—III, Effect of, 282. 

Katherine of Clermont, The—III, First 
steamboat, 75, illus., 74. 

Katipunan—VII, Filipino secret society, 29. 

Kearny, General Phil—III, In New Mexico, 
243. IV, Portrait, 132; sketch of, 133. 

Kearsarge, The—V, Battle of with the 
Alabama, 124-129; loss of, 129. 

Keene, Laura—V, Gives aid to Lincoln, 199. 

Kendall, Amos—III, Postmaster-General, 
175, 205; member of Jackson’s “kitchen 
cabinet’’, 176. 

Kenesaw Mountain—V, Battle Giloos 

Kennedy, John P.—III, Secretary of the 
Navy, 257. 

Kentucky—III, First settlements thal, Gp 
admitted to Union, 32. IV, Neutral on 
secession, 13; torn by divided sentiment, 
42; fighting in, 60. 

Kerr, Orpheus C.—VII, American author, 
157. 

Key, David McK.—V, Postmaster-General, 
284. 

Key, Francis Scott—III, 
Spangled Banner’, 135. 
Kidd, William —I, Pirate, 157; buried 

treasure of, 158. 

Kieft, William—I, Governor of New Nether- 
land, 142. 

Kilpatrick, General Judson N.—IV, Por- 
trait, 261. 

King George’s War—I, Against France, 231. 

King Philip—I, Signs treaty, 200; a fugitive, 
209; goes on war path, 201-210; end of 
war, 209; war disastrous to colonists, 
210; death of, 210. 

King, Rufus—III, Presidential candidate, 
155. 
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King, William R.—III, Vice President, 268; 
sworn in in Cuba, 268; death of, 268. 

King William’s War—I, Effect of on colonies, 
212; close of, 217. 

Kirkwood, Samuel J.—VI, Secretary of the 
Interior, 5. 

“Kitchen Cabinet’’—III, President Jack- 
son’s, 176. 

Kittanning—II, Indian slaughter at, 68. 

Klaw, Mare—VIII, Director of training- 
camp entertainments, 6. 

Klondike—VI, Discovery of gold in, 114; 
and vicinity, chart, 114; location of gold 
fields in, 117. 

Knickerbockers—I, Characteristics of, 146. 

Knights of Columbus—VIII, Activities of 
in war work, 7. 

Knowles, Frederick L. — VII, American 
author, 146. 

Knownothings—III, New political party, 
286; party disappears, 288. 

Knox, General Henry—III, Secretary of 
War and Navy, 26; portrait, 28; Federal 
leader, 36. 

Knox, Philander C.—VI, Attorney-General, 
101 (VII, 40). VII, Portrait, 66; Secre- 
tary of State, 67. 

Knoxville—IV, Siege of, 227; Burnside’s 
army faces starvation at, 230; defeat of 
Longstreet at, 231. 

Kosciusko—II, Aids America, 235. 

Kossuth, Louis—III, Visit of to America, 
PAS EWA 

Koszta, Martin—III, Austrian plot to 
capture, 271; rescue of, 273. 

Ku-Klux Klan—V, Nature and purpose of, 
247, 248; a visit of, illus., 247. 


L 


Labor—-VII, Disputes of with capital, 91; 
problems growing out of European War, 
118, 119. 

Ladies of the White House—VIII, Portraits, 
84, 86, 88, 92; sketches of, 85-93. 

Ladrones—VI, An astonished garrison at, 
238. 

Lafayette, Marquis de Gilbert Mottier—II, 
Offers services to America, 233; in 
consultation, illus., 234; at Monmouth, 
236; portrait, 237; rebuffed by Lee, 237; 
in peril, 266; escapes plot, 267. 1M 
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Visit of, 164; lays corner stone of Bunker 
Hill monument, 216. 

Lafayette Escadrille—VIII, Presentation of 
flag to, illus., 36. 

LaFollette, Senator Robert M.— VIII, 
Opposes war, 14. 

Lake, Simon—VII, Experiments with sub- 
marines, 290. 

Lamar, Lucius Q. C.—VI, Secretary of the 
Interior, 15. 

Lamont, Daniel S.—VI, Secretary of War, 
78. 

La Navidad—I, First colony in New World, 
44; colony destroyed, 44. 

Lancaster—II, Congress flees to, 227. 
Capital of United States, 6. 

Landais, Captain—II, Jealousy of, 269; 
treachery of, 273. 

Lane, Franklin K.—VII, Secretary of the 
Interior, 174. 

Lane, Ralph —I, Governor leads colony 
back to England, 90. 

Lansing, Robert—VII, Portrait, 220; Secre- 
tary of State, 229. 

Larcom, Lucy—VII, American author, 147. 

LaSalle, Sieur de—II, Takes possession of 
Mississippi valley, illus., 22; explorer of 
Mississippi valley, 26; receives letters 
patent from Canada, 27; land grant to, 
27; sets out on quest, 28; visits Niagara 
Falls, 29; arduous trials of, 29; lays claim 
to Mississippi valley, 30; meets bitter 
hardships, 31, illus., 31; final expedition 
of, 32; re-seeks Mississippi river, 32; 
tragic fate of, 33. 

Last Ditch, The — V, Of Confederacy, 
179. 

Last Extremity, The—V, Illus., 190. 

Laudonniere, Rene de—I, Makes settle- 
ment at St. John’s Bluff, 79. 

Lawrence, Captain James—III, ‘‘Don’t Give 
up the Ship’’, 117. 

Lawton, General H. W.—VI, 
pursuit of Geronimo, 25; 
Caney, 185. 

Lear, Tobias—III, American consul makes 
treaty of peace with Tripoli, 68. 

Le Boeuf, Fort—II, Visited by Washington, 
43; a singular escape, 110, illus., 111. 

Lee, Charles—III, Attorney-General, 26. 

Lee, General Fitzhugh—v, Portrait, 43. 


TRB. 


Goes in 
attacks El 
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VI, Major General in Spanish-American 
War, 158; portrait, 154. 

Lee, Richard Henry—II, On Virginia’s 
revolutionary committee, 153; commands 
Colonial forces at Charleston, 186; ordered 
to New York, 187; offers resolution for 
independence, 189; captured by British, 
195; exchanged for General Prescott, 213; 
and Washington at Monmouth, illus., 
236; incompetency of, 238; court-mar- 
tialed, 239. 


Lee, General Robert E.—IV, Attempts to 


check McClellan, 162; defeat of at 
Malvern Hill, 166; pursues Pope, 169; 
portrait, 171; hurries relief to General 
Jackson, 171; in grave danger, 176; 
invasion of the North, 176; pursued by 
McClellan, 179; plan of campaign, 182; 
at bay at Antietam, 187; forces of dis- 
organized, 187; battle line of at Antietam, 
188; in peril at Antietam, 194; a gloomy 
outlook, 199; losses of at Antietam, 199; 
turns back from invasion of North, 200; 
opposes General Hooker, 245; his purpose 
at Chancellorsville, 250; his veteran 
forces, 253; his surprising northward 
advance, 255; his invading army and high 
spirits of, 257; his purpose unveiled, 262; 
in supreme command, 263; rapid move- 
ment of forces, 263; movement of troops 
of, 270; renews advance northward, 273; 
doubt concerning his movements, 283; 
meets a fatal delay, 287; his caution, 295. 
V, Instructs Longstreet, 5; arrangement of 
Confederate forces at Gettysburg, 5; 
plans of at Gettysburg, 29; sorrow over 
Pickett’s losses, 38; his own account of 
Gettysburg, 38-42; opposed to Gettysburg 
movement, 40; his magnanimity, 41; 
begins retreat, 45; buries his dead, 47; 
retreat of into Virginia, 48; crosses the 
Rapidan, 50; his army divisions, 69; 
commander-in-chief of Confederate forces, 
179; his last hope, 180; retreats from 
Petersburg, 189; the last extremity, 190; 
asks Grant for terms of surrender, 191; 
and Grant, two great leaders, 192; 
surrender of, 192; his farewell to his 
troops, 193; parting with his soldiers, 
illus., 195; his return to Richmond, 196; 
full Confederate general, 206; noble 
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example of, 219; portrait, 220; death of, 
248. 

Legard, Hugh S.—III, Secretary of State, 
215; Attorney-General, 216. 

Leif, The Lucky—I, Voyage of, 5. 

Leisler, Jacob—I, Provisional governor of 
New York, 155; hanging of, 156. 

Leopard, The—III, And the Chesapeake, 
illus., 81. : 

Levant, The—III, Capture of, illus., 144. 

Levering, Joshua—VI, Presidential candi- 
date, 93. 

Lewis and Clark Exposition—VII, At 
Portland, 41. 

Lewis, Charles B.—VII, American author, 
157. 

Lewis, Merriwether—III, Governor of 
Missouri territory, 70; leads expedition 
of to Pacific coast, 70. 

Lewis, W. B.—III, Member of Jackson’s 
“kitchen cabinet’’, 176. 

Lexington, Ky.—III, Founding of, 32. 

Lexington, Mass.—II, Battle of, 147. 

Lexington, Mo.—IV, Battle of, 41. 

Libby Prison—V, Illus., 160, 166; descrip- 
tion of, 161. 

Liberia—III, Colony for Negroes, 155. 

Liberty Loan—VIII, Second announced, 
19; great enthusiasm over, 20; subscrip- 
tions of more than $4,600,000,000, 20. 

Liberty Motor—VII, Perfection of, 279. 

Library Association, American—VIII, Fur- 
nishes libraries to military camps, 7. 

Lieutenant General—V, A former, Illus., 
218. 

Life Insurance—III, Introduction of, 188. 

Liliuokalani—VI, Queen of Hawaii, 264; 
sketch of, 264; portrait, 267; her stub- 
bornness, 268; renounces the throne, 269. 

Lincoln, Abraham—III, Mentioned for Vice 
President, 287; President, 300; sketch of, 
307-312; his favorite reading, 309; youth- 
ful experiences of, 309; log cabin in which 
born, illus., 8309; his popularity, 310; cap- 
tain in Black Hawk war, 310; as a lawyer, 
310; as congressman, 310; his greatness, 
311. IV, Journey to Washington, 3; por- 
trait, 5; secret passage of through Balti- 
more, 6; inauguration of,6; warning message 
to, illus., 7; cabinet of, 7; first inaugural 
address of, 7; calls for volunteers and sum- 
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mons Congress, 12; issues second call for 
volunteers, 17; asks Congress for $400,- 
000,000, 24; calls for 400,000 men, 24; 
proclaims Confederate privateers as 
pirates, 26; impatient with McClellan’s 
tardiness, 126; modifies plans of Mc- 
Clellan, 148; notifies McClellan of critical 
conditions, 147; issues Emancipation 
Proclamation, 206; relieves Burnside, 242; 
his caustic comment, 268. V, Orders 
draft for 500,000 men, 67; calls for 
militia, 81; reélected, 156; meets with 
Confederate peace commissioners, 171; 
consults with Grant, Sherman, Lee and 
Ord, 181; assassination of, 196; death 
causes universal grief, 202; medallion, 
illus., 203; his oration at Gettysburg, 203; 
obsequies of, 208. VIII, Emancipation 
Proclamation, text of, 197, 198; Gettys- 
burg address, text of, 199; second inau- 
gural address, text of, 200, 201. 

Lincoln, General Benjamin—II, In com- 
mand in south, 2538. 

Lincoln, Levi—III, Attorney-General, 60. 

Lincoln, Robert T.—VI, Secretary of War, 5. 

Lindsey, Judge Ben — VII, Testifies in 
Colorado coal miner cases, 116. 

Linotype—VII, Invention of, 160. 

Lippy, Mrs. Tom—YVI, First woman in the 
Klondike, 116. 

Liquid Air—VII, Invention of, 160. 

Liquid Fire—VII, Used by Germans, 308. 

Liscum, Colonel—VI, Death of, illus., 288. 

Literature—III, America takes prominent 
place in, 200. VII, American authors, 
121-158. 

Little Rock—V, Barricaded, 261; civil war 
in, illus., 262. 

Little Round Top—V, A Union signal 
station, 6; struggle for possession of, 10, 
14, 15, illus., 13; a second struggle at, 16. 

“Little Sorrel”’—IV, Story of General 
Jackson’s horse, 248, 249. 

Livingston, Chancellor—III, Administers 
oath to Washington, 24. 

Livingston, Edward—III, Secretary of State, 

Peo: 

Livingston, Robert — III, 
France, 61. 

Lloyd, Henry Demarest—VII, American 
author, 154. 


Minister to 
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Loading Provisions for Troops in France— 
VIII, Illus., 42. 

Locke, David R.—VII, American author, 
156. 

Locke, John—I, Assists in framing “The 
Grand Model’, 259. 

Lockwood, Belva A.—VJ, Presidential candi- 
date, 33. 

Locomotive—III, The pioneer, 178; first 
American, 179. 

Locomotive Engineers, Brotherhood of— 
VII, General good will toward, 101. 

Lodge, Henry Cabot—VII, American au- 
thor, 139: 

“Log Cabin’? Campaign—III, Intensity of, 
210. 

London Company—lI, Receives concession 
from James I, 97; sends out expedition, 
101; ships driven into Chesapeake Bay, 
104. 

London, Jack—VII, American author, 153. 

London Times—III, Laments of, 105. 

Longfellow, Henry Wadsworth—VII, Amer- 
ican author, 122; portrait, 124. 

Long Island—II, Defeat of Americans in, 
193. 

Long, John D.—VI, Secretary of the Navy, 
LOL Lie 0. 

Longstreet, General James—IV, Leads Con- 
federate retreat at Antietam, 200; defeats 
Rosecrans, 224; invests Knoxville, 230; 
portrait, 254; commands army of North- 
ern Virginia, 254. V, Instructions to, 5; 
delays attack, 27; in doubt, 32; wounded, 
70. 

“Long Tom’, A—III, Illus., 151; mounted 
opposite White House, 153. 

Lookout Mountain—IV, Battle of, 229. 

Lossing, Benson J.—VII, American author, 
134, 

Loudon, Earl of—II, Appointed British 
commander-in-chief in America, 66; 
arrival of, 67; insolence of, 68; undertakes 
three expeditions, 69; imbecility of, 70. 

Louisbourg—I, An impregnable fortress, 
231; siege and capture of, 233, 234. II, 
Campaign against, 76; Wolfe’s attack on, 
77; surrender of, 77. 

Louisiana—II, Immense area of in 1684, 
30. III, Treaty with Spain concerning, 
41; purchase of from France, 61; admitted 
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to Union, 154; secedes from Union, 303. 
V, Reorganized, 229; corrupt politics in, 
255-257; a legislative tumult in, 258, 259. 
VII, Transfer of to United States, 17, 
illus., 16; exposition at St. Louis, 17; 
palace of liberal arts at St. Louis exposi- 
tion, illus., 18. 

Louisville, Ky.—III, Founded, 32. 

Lovelace, Colonel Francis—I, Governor of 
New York, 151, 159. 

Lowell, James Russell — VII, American 
author, 123; portrait, 127. 

Ludlow, Colorado—VII, In coal miners’ 
strike, 109; conflagration at, 110. 

Lundy’s Lane—III, Battle of, 128; severest 
battle of War of 1812, 129. 

Lusitania, The—VII, Torpedoed by Ger- 
man U-boat, 226; prominent Americans 
go down with, 226, illus., 227. 

Luxburg, Count von—VIII, Advises “‘sink- 
ing without a trace’, 15. 

Lyford, John—I, Intrigues in Plymouth 
Colony, 171. 

Lyon, General Nathaniel—IV, Death of, 41. 


Mec 


McAdoo, William G.—VII, Secretary of 
Treasury, 174; portrait, 222. VIII, 
Turning over $200,000,000 loan to Great 
Britain, illus., 18; director-general of 
railways, 76. 

McClellan, General George B.—IV, Sketch 
of, 20; pet name, ‘Little Mac’, 21; 
portrait, 22; summoned to Washington, 
38; plan of campaign of, 60; character- 
istics of, 125; at Manassas, 127; disap- 
pointment of, 129; besieges Yorktown, 
129; leads charge at Williamsburg, 135; 
receives thanks of Congress, 135; requests 
reénforcements, 143, 158; difficulties of 
campaign of, 150; an anxious moment, 
153; reports frightful weather, 156; 
alarmed, 158; retreat of, 160; explains his 
course, 162; superseded, 167; restored 
to command, 175; brings order out of 
chaos, 176; in pursuit of Lee, 179; prepara- 
tions of at Antietam, 189; victorious at 
Antietam, 199; superseded by Burnside, 
201; resumes pursuit of Confederates, 
201; enforced delay of, 201. V, Presi- 
dential candidate, 156. 


McClelland, Robert—III, Secretary of In- 
terior, 271. ‘ 

McClure, Captain—III, Discovers North- 
west Passage, 265. 

McCormick, Cyrus H.—III, Invention of 
reaper, 187. VII, 160, 164; member of 
mission to Russia, 275. 

McCrary, George W.—V, Secretary of War, 
284. 

McCrea, Jane—II, Tragic death ol, 214) 
illus., 216. 

McCulloch, General Ben—IV, Commands 
Confederate army in Arkansas, 40. 

McCulloch, Hugh—V, Secretary of the 
Treasury, 228. VI, 9. 

McDowell, General Irwin—IV, Orders to 
from Secretary of War, 144; sent into 
Shenandoah Valley, 147; protests to 
President, 148. 

McGrew, Dr. John S.—VI, “Father of 
annexation” of Hawaii, 271. 

McHenry, James—III, Secretary of War, 26. 

McKenna, Joseph—VI, Attorney-General, 
101. 

M’Kennan, Thomas M. T.—III, Secretary 
of the Interior, 257. 

McKinley, William—VI, President, 95; 
portrait, 96; sketch of, 97, 100; and first 
cabinet, illus., 98; inauguration of, 100; 
cabinet of, 101; calls Congress in special 
session, 111; sends ultimatum to Spain, 
135; calls for volunteers for Spanish- 
American War, 137; proclaims peace with 
Spain, 249; reélected, 283; his Chinese 
policy, 290; second inauguration of, 295; 
inaugural procession, illus., 296; visits 
Pan-American exposition, 300; assassina- 
tion of, 302, illus., 301; death of, 302. 

McLane, Louis—IJI, Secretary of the 
Treasury, 175; Secretary of State, 175. 

McLean House—V, Scene of Lee’s surrender, 
192, illus., 194. 

McLean, John—III, Postmaster-General, 
158, 168. 

McLean, Major Wilmer—V, A remarkable 
coincident, 193. 

McMaster, John Bach—VII, American 
author, 139. . 

McNulty, Dr. F. J.—V, Tells story of the 
Sea King, afterwards the Shenandoah, 
111-120. 
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McParlan, James—V, Breaks up Molly 
Maguires, 302-305. 

McPherson, General J. B.—V, Commander 
of the Army of the Tennessee, 132; death 
of, 138, illus., 139. 

McReynolds, James 
General, 174. 


C.—VII, Attorney- 


M 
Mabie, Hamilton W.— VII, American 
author, 154. 
MacArthur, General Arthur—VI, Com- 


mands expedition to Manila, 238; military 
governor of Philippines, 291. 

Macdonough, Commodore Thomas — III, 
Successful fight against Commodore Dow- 
nie, 130; prayer before battle, illus., 131. 

Macedonian, The—III, And the United 
States, illus., 104. 

Machine Guns—VII, Effectiveness of, 287. 

Macias, General—VI, Portrait, 233. 

Maclay—II, ‘‘History of the United States 
Navy”, 274. V, Account of Mobile 
fleet, 90. 

MacVeagh, Franklin—VII, Secretary of 
the Treasury, 67. 

MacVeagh, Wayne—VI, Attorney-General, 
5. 

Madero, Francisco I., Jr.—VII, President 
of Mexico, 75; portrait, 189. 

Madison, James—III, Secretary of State, 
60; President, 82; sketch of, 83-85; 
portrait, 84; inauguration and cabinet of, 
85; reélected, 97; second inauguration 
of, 97; death of, 200. 

Maffitt, Captain J. N.—V, Commands the 
Florida, 110; portrait, 110. 

Mafia, The—VI, Italian outlaw band, 48, 44. 

Magnetic Telegraph—III, Invention of, 219. 


Magoon, Charles E. — VII, Provisional 
governor of Cuba, 9. 
Mahan, Alfred T.—VII, Portrait, 137; 


American author, 138. 
Maine—I, Government of established at 
Saco, 189. III, Admitted to Union, 161. 
Maine, The—VI, Previous to her destruc- 
tion, illus., 134; destruction of, 135; 
wreck of, illus., 136; burial of victims, 
PAG): 
Major, Charles—VII, American author, 152. 
Malays—III, Make desperate defense, 192. 
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Mallory, Stephen R.—IV, Describes the 
construction of the Merrimac, 95, 96. 

Malvern Hill —IV, McClellan’s retreat 
reaches, 164; an impregnable position, 
164; Lee’s desperate attack upon, 165. 

Manassas—IV, Confederate army at, 27; 
General Pope bewildered, 170. 

Manhattan Island—I, Beginnings of trade 
in, 137; bought for twenty dollars, 139, 
illus., 138. 

Manila—VI, Location and description of, 
141-143; defenses of, 143-145; Pasig 
river, illus., 144; battle of, 145, illus., 146; 
Dewey wins wonderful victory at, 149; 
view of, illus., 150; third expedition to, 
238; Spanish trenches at, illus., 240; 
bombardment and surrender of, 241; 
suspension bridge at, illus., 244. 

Manning, Daniel—VI, Secretary of the 
Treasury, 15. 

Man-of-War—V, In action, illus., 88. 

Mansfield, General Joseph K. T.—IV, 
Portraits ow. 

Manzanillo—VI, Bombardment of, 220. 

Marchena, Father—I, Aids Columbus, 32, 
Soe 

Marconi, Guglielmo—VII, Discovers wire- 
less telegraphy, 20, 165. 

Marcy, William L.—III, “To the victors 
belong the spoils’, 176; Secretary of 
State, 271. 

Marion, Francis—II, The “Swamp Fox”, 
254; a surprise meeting, illus., 281. 

Markham, Clements R.—I, Personal de- 
scription of Columbus, 36. 

Markham, Edwin—VII, American author, 
146. 

Markham, William—I, Leads colony to 
Pennsylvania, 268. 

Markley, Sergeant George F.—VII, A 
Samar hero, 35, 37. 

Mark Twain—VII, American author, 156. 

Marquette, Father—II, Explores Mississippi 
valiey, 25; on bank of Mississippi, illus., 26. 

Marsh, O. C.—I, Investigation of mounds, 
18-21. 

Marshall, James W.—III, Discovers gold 
in California, 249. V, Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, 238. 

Marshall, John —III, Commissioner to 
France, 48; death of, 200. 
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Marshall, Thomas Riley—VII, Vice Presi- 
dent, 80, 234; portrait, 174. 

Marye’s Hill—IV, Disastrous repulse of 
Union forces at, 203, 250. 

Maryland—I, Charter for issued to Lord 
Baltimore, 246; first colony in, 246; 
landing of colonists, 247, illus., 247; 
troubled by Indians, 250; friction between 
Catholics and Protestants, 250; assembly 
adopts Toleration Act, 251. ITI, Original 
boundaries of, 6; opposes Articles of 
Confederation, 7. IV, Attitude of on 
secession, 13; a disappointment to Con- 
federates, 178. V, Military suppresses 
railway rioters in, 288. 

Mason, James M.—IV, Confederate com- 
missioner to France, 52; capture of, 
52-56, illus., 54; portrait, 55. 

Mason, John Y.—III, Secretary of the 
Navy, 215, 227; Attorney-General, 227. 

Massachusetts—I, A new charter to, 214; 
witchcraft in, 219-226; dominates New 
England, 235. II, General Gage, mili- 
tary governor of, 139; revolt in, 141. 
III, Original boundaries of, 6; settles 
boundary dispute, 7; slavery introduced 
into, 82. 

Massasoit—I, Visit of, 169; friend of the 
colonists, 199. 

Matanzas—VI, Bombardment of, 
140; Plaza in, illus., 164. 

Mather, Cotton—I, Campaign of against 
witchcraft, 220, 225. 

Matthews, Brander—VII, American author, 
155. 

Maximilian—V, Fate of, 223, illus., 222. 

May, Captain Cornelius Jacobsen—I, First 
governor of New Netherland, 138. 

Mayflower, The—I, Signing compact on, 
illus., 164; lands pilgrims, 165, 166; 
brings over more immigrants, 170. VI, 
Log of, 107-110. 

Maynard, Horace—V, Postmaster-General, 
284. 

Maysville, Ky.—III, Founded, 32. 

Meade, General George Gordon—IV, And 
officers, illus., 278; portrait, 280; made 
commander of Army of the Potomac, 280; 
plans of, 281; arranges Union advance, 
284; headquarters of, iltus., 294; in 
personal command at Gettysburg, 298. 


illus., 
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V, Rearranges forces at Gettysburg, 3, 4; 
holds council of war, 25; encamped at 
Culpeper, 49; crosses the Rapidan, 50; 
death of, 249. 

Mecklenburg County, N. C.—II, Makes 
first declaration of independence, 155. 

Meigs, Fort—III, Besieged, Wal), alll. 

Meigs, Return J., Jr.—III, Postmaster- 
General, 86. 

Memorial Day—VI, For Confederate dead, 
19. 

Men Behind the Gun—VI, The real power 
in battle, 151, illus., 199. 

Menendez, Pedro—I, Commands expedition 
against Lutheran French, 81. 

Menocal, Mario G.—VII, President of 
Cuba, 9. 

Meredith, William M.—III, Secretary of 
the Treasury, 254. 

Mergenthaler, Otto—VII, Invents linotype, 
160. 

Merrimac, The—IV, Recovered by Con- 
federates, 94; transformed into an iron- 
clad, 94; leaves Norfolk, 96; attacks the 
Congress and the Cumberland, 97; fearful 
work of, 102; creates alarm in Washington, 
102; and the Monitor, illus., 107; defeated 
by the Monitor, 110; laid up for repairs, 
110; guards James river, 127; blown up, 
141, illus., 142. 

Merrimac, The—VI, Sunk by Hobson at 
Santiago Harbor, 159, illus., 160. 

Merritt, General Wesley—V, Portrait, 7. 
VI, Arrives at Manila, 238; fleet of at 
Manila, 238, 241; military governor at 
Manila, 243, 291; portrait, 290; arrives 
at Cavité, 290. 

Messiah Craze—VI, Among Indians, 50. 

Metcalf, Victor H.—VII, Secretary of the 
Navy, 6, 40; Secretary of Commerce 
and Labor, 40. 

Mexico —III, Friction with concerning 
Texas, 220, 222; settlement of Texas 
boundary question, 231; first bloodshed 
in war with, 235; makes formal declara- 
tion of war, 2388; plan of campaign 
against, 239; defenses of Mexico City, 
247; peace with, 247, 249; boundary with 
established, 280. V, French evacuation 
of, 221. VII, Trouble in, 74; President 
Diaz resigns, 75; Francisco I. Madero, 
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Jr., President, 75; Victoriano Huerta, 
President, 187; chaos in, 187, 188; Diaz, 
portrait, 188; Madero, portrait, 189; 
Huerta, portrait, 190; outrages on Ameri- 
eans in, 191; Carranza, portrait, 191; 
arrest of U. S. sailors at Tampico, 192; 
refuses reparation for Tampico outrage, 
192, 193; Villa, portrait, 192; Admiral 
Fletcher seizes Vera Cruz, 193; A B C 
Mediators, portraits, 193; U. S. recog- 
nizes Carranza government, 194, 195; 
U. S. troops on way to border, illus., 
194; Villa, the bandit, makes raid into 
New Mexico, 195; U. S. forces pursue 
Villa, 195, illus., 196; U. S. soldiers 
massacred at Carrizal, 195; General 
Pershing’s forces withdrawn, 197; Ameri- 
ean troops in, illus., 198; group of rebel 
leaders, illus., 200. 

Meyer, George von L.—VII, Postmaster- 
General, 6, 40; Secretary of the Navy, 68. 

Michigan—III, Territory ceded by Indians, 
39; William Hull, governor, 93; admitted 
to Union, 198. 

Michilimackinac, Fort—II, 
game of Lacrosse, 109. 

Microphone—VII, Invention of, 165. 

Microtasimeter—VII, Invention of, 165. 

Middle Plantations—I, Protest against 
Governor Berkeley, 127. 

Mijares, General Pedro Vincente—VI, Seeks 
American protection at La Guayra, 
Venezuela, 74. 

Milan Decree—III, Issued by Bonaparte, 
78. 

Miles, General Nelson A.—V, Sent against 
Nez Percé Indians, 290; receives surrender 
of Chief Joseph, 292. VI, In pursuit of 
Geronimo, 25; in danger from Indians, 
63; admirable tact of, 66; congratulates 
his soldiers, 71; lieutenant general, 85; 
organizes volunteer army for Cuban War, 
163, 165; arrives at front in Cuba, 215; 
calls council of war, 216; receives sur- 
render of Santiago, 217; portrait, 259. 

Military Academy—III, Established, 227. 

Military Day—VII, At Gettysburg Re- 
union, 210. 

Military Operations, 1862—IV, Chart, 136. 

Military Parade—VII, At Hudson-Fulton 
celebration, 73. 


Betrayed in 
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Miller, Colonel James—III, Gallant exploit 
Ot; 1295 

Miller, Joaquin—VII, American author, 
144. 

Miller, Levi—VII, Only colored Confederate 
soldier, 211-213; portrait, 211. 

Miller, Governor Thomas—I, In prison, 
illus., 261. 

Miller, William H. H.—VI, Attorney-Gen- 
eral, 36. 

Milroy, General Robert H.—IV, In com- 
mand at Winchester, 264; portrait, 265; 
entrapped, 265, 267; defeat of creates 
alarm, 268. = at 

Mine and Bomb Depot—VII, Illus., 228. 

Minnesota—III, Admitted to Union, 293. 

Minuit, Peter—I, Governor of New Nether- 
land, 139. 

Minute Men—II, Gather at Concord, 149. 

Missionary Ridge—IV, From Orchard Knob, 
illus., 228. 

Mississippi—III, Admitted to the Union, 
158; secedes from Union, 303. 

Mississippi River—I, DeSoto’s discovery of, 
68. If, “The Great» Water’; \2bserv. 
War activities on, 61, 73; opened by 
Grant, 218. V, Operations along, 59; 
its great overflow, 295; true source of 
Father of Waters, 296-300; true length 
of, 300. 

Mississippi, The—IV, Rammed at New 
Orleans, 117. 

Missouri—III, Admitted to Union, 162. 
IV, Division in on secession, 13; civil war 
in, 39; martial law in proclaimed by 
Fremont, 40; desolated, 42; Confederate 
plans in defeated, 77. V, Reénforce- 
ment of Union forces, 65. 

Missouri Compromise—III, Nature of, 162; 
repealed, 282. 

Mitchell, Donald G.—VII, American author, 
147. 

Mitchell, John—VII, President coal miners’ 
union, 104; portrait, 104. 

Mitchell, General O. M.—IV, Plans a daring 
scheme, 83. 

Mitchell, Silas Weir—VII, American author, 
149. 

Mobile—V, Preparations to defend, 87; 
formidable Union fleet at, 90; battle of 
Mobile Bay, illus., 93; port closed, 101. 
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Mobilization—VII, Of American resources 
for World War, 255. 

Modocs—V, Resentment among, 268, 269; 
peace commission to attacked, 269. 

Mohawks—I, Slaughter of, 143. 

Molly Maguires—V, A murderous organi- 
zation, 301-305; trial of, illus., 304. 

Molly Pitcher (Molly McCauley)—II, At 
Battle of Monmouth, illus., 238; story of, 
239; monument to, 241. 

Moncheur, Baron—VIII, Heads Belgian 
mission to U. S., 21. 

Monitor, The—IV, Building of, 103, 104; 
perilous voyage of, 104; defeats the 
Merrimac, 106, illus., 107; withstands 
attacks, 108; end of, illus., 109; sinks, 110. 
VII, Ericsson’s famous ironclad, 293. 

Monroe Doctrine, The—III, Origin of, 163. 
V, Influence of on Mexican situation, 
221. VI, Application of in Venezuelan 
dispute with England, 89, 90. VIII, 
Text of, 196. 

Monroe, Fort—IV, Equipment of, 19; 
fleet assembled at, 92; McClellan at, 128. 
VII, Return of American battle fleet to, 47. 

Monroe, James—III, Secretary of State, 85; 
Secretary of War, 85; President, 155; 
portrait, 156; sketch of, 157; cabinet of, 
158; makes tour of country, 159; re- 
elected, 163; second inauguration of, 
163; death of, 198. 

Montcalm, Marquis de—II, Governor of 
Canada, 60, 67; on the march, illus., 64; 
defends Quebec, 86, 90; sketch of, 90, 95; 
death of, 91; memorial monument to, 
92, illus., 93. 

Montgomery, John—I, Governor of New 
York, 159. 

Montgomery, General Richard—II, Leads 
invasion of Canada, 169; captures Mon- 
treal, 170; joins forces with Arnold, 175; 
futile attack on Quebec, 175; death of, 
178, illus., 176; a dismal Christmas, 177; 
memorial monument to in New York, 
178. 

Montojo, Admiral—VI, Commands Spanish 
fleet at Manila, 145; portrait, 147. 

Montreal—II, Capitulates, 94; capture of, 
170. 

Moody, William H.—VII, Secretary of the 
Navy, 6, 40; Attorney-General, 6, 40. 
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Morgan, Fort—V, Naval attack upon, 90; 
surrender of, 101. 

Mormons—III, Early history of, PANG Dae 
troubles with, 291, (VI, 10). 

Morocco—III, Insolence of, 62. 

Morrill, Lot M. — V, Secretary of the 
Treasury, 238. 

Morris, George Pope—VII, American 
author, 140. 

Morris, Commodore Richard V.—III, Dis- 
missed from Navy, 65. 

Morrison, William—V, First to visit Lake 
Itasea, 298. 

Morristown—II, Sufferings of American 
army at, 279; revolt at, 290. 

Morse, Professor 8. F. B.—III, Portrait, 
218; invents magnetic telegraph, 219, 
(VII, 160, 161). V, Death of, 249. 

Morton, J. Sterling—VI, Secretary of 
Agriculture, 78. 

Morton, Levi P.—VI, Vice President, 33. 

Morton, Paul—VII, Secretary of the Navy, 
6, 40. 

Moses, Professor Bernard—VI, Philippine 
commissioner, 291. 

Motley, John Lothrop — V, Minister to 
England, 245. VII, American author, 126. 

Motor Car—VII, American tank, illus., 
162; caterpillar tank, illus., 304; jugger- 
nauts of war, illus., 810. VIII, Caterpil- 
lar tank driving through forest, illus., 68. 

Mott, John R.—VIII, Portrait, 6; super- 
intendent of Y. M. C. A. war work, 7. 

Moulton, Louise Chandler—VII, American 
author, 145. 

Mound-builders—I, Ancient burial mound, 
illus., 18; who were they, 15-21; relics of, 
illus., 17. 

Mount Vernon—II, Washington pays visit 
to, 298. III, Important conference at, 
8, illus., 52. VII, Allied war missions 
at, 269, illus., 268. 

Murfree, Mary N.—VII, American author,150. 

Murfreesboro—IV, Battle of, 207-211. 
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Nagel, Charles—VIJ, Secretary of Com- 
merce and Labor, 68. 

Napoleon, Louis—IV, Enemy of the Union, 
26. V, Plans of, 152; appeals to England 
against American Union, 152-154. 
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Narragansetts—I, Take war path, 206; 
fearful slaughter of, 208. 

Narragansett Stronghold, The—I, Illus., 207. 

Narvaez, Pamphilio de—I, Expedition of to 
Florida, 63-65; sole survivor of expedition, 
illus., 64. 

Nasby, Petroleum V.—VII, American au- 
thor, 156. 

National Army—VII, In World War, 260. 

National Guards—VII, In World War, 260. 

National Republican—III, Party name, 171. 

National Road—III, Building of, 164. 

National Warship—VI, In gun practice, 
illus., 192. 

Native Fruit Seller—VI, Illus., 226. 

Navigation Act—II, Causes great dissatis- 
faction, 124. 

Navy, (See American Navy). 

Nebraska—V, Admitted to Union, 224. 

Nebraska, The—VII, In American battle 
fleet, 49. 

Negroes—I, Introduced as slaves into 

America, 120; plot of in New York, 160. 
III, Colonization schemes for, 155. 
IV, Mistreated in New York, 235. 
VI, Negro troops in Cuba, 175-177. 
VII, Training camps for troops, 261. 
(See Slavery). 

Nelson, Dr. H. C.—I, His investigations 
of mound-builders, 15-18. 

Nelson, John—III, Attorney-General, 216. 

Neutral Nations—VIII, Embarrassing posi- 
tion of in World War, 11. 

Nevada—V, Admitted to Union, 159. 

New Amsterdam—I, Beginning of town, 
139; convention at, 146; captured by 
English, 147; becomes New York, 151; 
becomes New Orange, 152; landing of 
English at, illus., 153. 

Newberry, Truman H.—VII, Secretary of 
the Navy, 6, 40. 

New Congressional Library Building—VI, 
Illus., 106. 

Newell, Robert H.—VII, American author, 
ING 

New England Colonies—I, Chart, 188; 
high character of colonists, 189-191; 
the witchcraft delusion, 219-226. 

Newfoundland—I, Discovery of, 56. 

New Giant Battle Cruiser—VIII, Illus., 34. 

New Hampshire—I, Joined to Massachu- 
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setts, 189. II, Aids revolution, 151. 
III, Original boundaries of, 6. 


New Haven—I, Founded, 187. II, Raided 


by British, 256. 


New Inverness—II, Colonized by Ogle- 


thorpe, 16. 


New Jersey—I, Granted to the Duke of 


York, 240; assigned to Lord Berkeley 
and Sir George Carteret, 240; original 
name of, New Caesarea, 240; first legis- 
lative assembly in, 241; East Jersey sold 
to William Penn, 242; East and West 
Jersey unite as New Jersey, 243; becomes 
separate royal province, 244. III, Origi- 
nal boundaries of, 6; in first conference 
of States, 8. 


New Mexico—III, Conquest of, 243; 


boundaries of established, 249; seeks 
admission to Union, 255; forms separate 
state government, 255; demands separa- 
tion from Texas, 255. IV, Hostilities 
in, 78. VII, Admitted to Union, 74. 


New Netherland—I, Seal of, illus., 187; 


grant of, 137; Cornelius Jacobsen May, 
governor, 138; William Verhult, governor, 
139; Peter Minuit, governor, 139; Wouter 
Van Twiller, governor, 142; William Kieft, 
governor, 142; Peter Stuyvesant, governor, 
144; assigned to Duke of York, 147. 


New Orleans—III, Spanish treaty concern- 


ing, 41, 42; defended by General Andrew 
Jackson, 136, 137; battle of, 138, illus., 
139; Americans win great victory at, 
140. IV, Conditions at, 111, 112; navi- 
gation difficulties at, 113; attacks made 
on forts, 114; bombardment of, 114; 
formation of fleet at, 115; furious naval 
engagement at, 115, 119; Union forces 
win great naval victory at, 120, 205; 
General Butler occupies with Union 
forces, 121; General Banks in command, 
123. V, Rioting in, 257. VI, Troubles 
with Mafia, 48, 44. 


Newport, Captain—I, Brings worthless 


immigrants from England, 111, 113. 


News of Victory—VI, Illus., 222. 
Newspapers—I, Early metropolitan, 159; 


first in colonies, 236. II, 122. 


Newton, General John—IV, Portrait, 298. 
New York—I, Beginning of, 151; Dutch 


fleet at, 151; retaken by Dutch, 152; ceded 
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to England, 152; Anthony  Colve, 
governor, 152; Sir Edmund Andros, gover- 
nor, 152; Colonel Thomas Dongan, 
governor, 152; first legislative assembly 
in, 153; Charter of Liberties, 154; popular 
uprising in, 154; Jacob Leisler, governor, 
155; Henry Sloughter, governor, 155; 
Benjamin Fletcher, governor, 157; Sir 
Edward Hyde, governor, 158; Lord 
Lovelace, governor, 159; Robert Hunter, 
governor, 159; William Burnet, governor, 
159; John Montgomery, governor, 159; 
Rip Van Dam, governor, 159; Colonel 
William Cosby, governor, 159; George 
Clark, governor, 160; Colonial Congress 
meets in, 213. II, Seeks aid from Con- 
gress, 161. III, Original boundaries of, 
6; settles boundary dispute, 7; in first 
conference of states, 8; great conflagration 
in, 198. IV, Draft riots in, 235. V, 
Tweed ring frauds, 243. 

New York, The—VII, Giant fighting ship, 
75. 

New Zealand—VII, Welcomes American 
battle fleet, 46. 

Niagara Falls—II, Discovery of, 29. VI, 
Harnessing of, 83-85; illus., 86; cave of 
the winds, illus., 88; engine room at, 
illus., 84. 

Niagara, Fort—II, Prideaux’s campaign 
against, 84; surrendered to English, 85. 
Nicaragua—III, Walker’s filibuster expedi- 
tion in, 279. VI, Friction with over 

Gamez the refugee, 75, 76. 

Nicholson, Francis—I, Governor of Vir- 
ginia, 130. 

Nicolay, John G.—YVII, American author, 
152. 

Nicollet, J. N.—V, Explores upper Missis- 
sippi river, 299. 

Niles, J. M.—III, Postmaster-General, 205. 

Nina, The—I, In Columbus’ squadron, 38; 
return of to Palos, 46. 

Ninety-six—II, Siege of, 296. 

Ninth Infantry—VII, The famous, illus., 28. 

Nipe—VI, Rout of the Spaniards at, 221. 

Noble, John W.—VI, Secretary of the 
Interior, 36. 

Non-Intercourse Act—III, Adopted, 86. 

Norfolk Navy Yard—IV, Burning of, 15. 

Norris, Frank—VII, American author, 153. 
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Norsemen—I, Ancient records of, 2; charac- 
teristics of, 3; landing of, illus., 4; slay 
first natives, 6; first meeting of with 
natives, illus., 7; settlements of vanish, 8. 

North Carolina—I, Region of settlements 
in, chart, 258. III, Original boundaries 
of, 6; settles boundary dispute, 7; disturb- 
ances in, 8. IV, Secedes from Union, 13. 
V, Union reverses in, 65. (See Carolinas. ) 

North Pole—III, Attempts to reach, 264. 
VII, Discovery of, 51; Peary’s plan of 
journey to, illus., 54; skinning a bear, 
illus., 55; Dr. Frederick A. Cook claims 
discovery of, 55; Peary acclaimed real 
discoverer of, 57. (See Peary, Robert E.) 

Northwest Passage—III, Discovery of, 265. 

Northwest Territory—III, Organization of, 
14, 

Norwegian War Mission—VIII, Illus., 122. 

“No Terms Except Unconditional Surrender” 
—IV, Illus., 65. 

Nourse, Mrs. Francis—I, Hanged as witch, 
22 eee. 

Nova Scotia—II, British campaign against, 
53. 

Nullification—ITI, Excitement over, 184; 
repudiated by states, 186. 

Nye, Edgar William—VII, American author, 
157. 

Nyja Land—I, Norse name for America, 3. 
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Oakes, Elizabeth—VII, American author, 
156. 

Ocean Navigation—III, True beginning of, 
187. 

“Of Plimouth Plantation” —VI, Log of the 
Mayflower, 108. 

Oglethorpe, Governor James—II, Portrait, 
5; sketch of, 6; favors colonists, 7; seeks 
prison reform, 8; establishes colonies for 
prisoners, 8; interview with Tomo-Chichi, 
11, illus., 10; cultivates friendship with 
Indians, 11; re-visits Georgia Colony, 14; 
in high esteem in England, 15; plans of 
opposed by Spanish, 17; invades Florida, 
18; asks aid from Carolina and Virginia 
colonies, 18; repulses Spanish attacks, 
19; ingenious schemes of, 19; deserter 
from camp of, illus., 20; final return of 
to England, 21. 
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“O-grab-me’ —III, The Embargo Act, 
81. 

Ohio—I, Rich in earth mounds, 17. III, 
Settlement of, 37;| admitted to Union, 
Ole 

Ohio Land Company—II, Grant to, 34; 
surveys upper Ohio valley, 35. 

Oklahoma— VII, Admitted to Union, 
43. 

“Old Dominion” —I, How name was 
acquired by Virginia, 124. 

Oldham, H. Yule — I, Claims Portuguese 
discovery of America, 53. 

Oldham, John—lI, Intrigues of in Plymouth 
Colony, 171. 

“Old Hickory’”—III, Pet name for Andrew 
Jackson, 125. 

“Old TIronsides’’—III, Pet name of the 
Constitution, 105. IV, Guarding of, 48. 

Old John Brown Fort—IV, Illus., 181. 

Old South Church—II, Illus., 187; occupied 
by British troops, 184. 

Old Wilderness Church—IV, Illus., 242. 

Olney, Richard—VI, Secretary of State, 
78; Attorney-General, 78. 

Olympia, The—VI, Admiral Dewey’s flag- 
ship, illus., 148. 

Olympic Games—VII, Revived, 77. 

Omnibus Bill—III, Provisions of, 255. 

On the March—IV, Illus., 139. 

On the Warpath—VI, Illus., 27. 

“On to Richmond’”’—IV, Universal northern 
sentiment, 26. 

Opechankano—I, Treacherous brother of 
Powhatan, 121. 

Ord, General Edward O. C.—V, Portrait, 
79; leads successful Union movement, 
80. 

Oregon — III, Settlement of boundary 
question, 230; admitted to Union, 294; 
history of, 294. 

Oregon, The—VI, Remarkable voyage from 
San Francisco, 161, illus., 162; her 
mighty rush, illus., 202. 

Orleans—III, Territory of, 154. 

Osceola—III, Indignation of, illus., 194; 
his defiance, 196; treacherous capture of, 
198, illus., 197. 

Osgood, Samuel—III, Postmaster-General, 
26. 

Ossuaries—I, Relies found in, 19. 


Ostend—III, American diplomats confer at 
as to Cuba, 279. 

Ostend Circular, 
Cubans: 

Otis, General Elwell S.— VII, Portrait, 
25. 

Otis, Governor James—II, And the com- 
missioners, illus., 130; sketch of, 131. 
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Pacific Cable—VII, Historical section of, 
18; historic notes, 19. 

Pacific Ocean—I, Discovered by Balboa, 
62. 

Pacifists—VII, Activities of, 246. VIII, 14. 

Page, Thomas Nelson—VII, American au- 
thor, 149, 150. 

Paine, Thomas—II, The patriot, 188. 

Pakenham, Sir Edward—lIII, British com- 
mander at New Orleans, 136; mortally 
wounded, 138. 

Palma, Tomas Estrada—VII, First Presi- 
dent of Cuba, 8; portrait, 8. 

Palmer, John M.—VI, Presidential candi- 
date, 94. 

Palo Alto—III, Battle of, 235. 

Palos—I, Arrival of Columbus at, 46. 

Panama—VII, Construction of Canal au- 
thorized, 9; history of, 11; secedes from 
Colombia, 11; independent government 
organized in, 12; treaty with ratified, 13; 
recognized by France, 12; recognized by 
United States, 12; cathedral and plaza, 
illus., 13; recognized by Germany, 13; 
U. S. takes over Canal property, 15; 
provisions for government of Canal Zone, 
15. 

Panama-California Exposition—VII, At San 
Diego, 181; U. S. marines at, illus., 182. 

Panama Canal—VI, Need of shown in 
Spanish-American War, 270. VII, Chart, 
14; first water in, illus., 178; Gatun 
Locks, illus., 180; first traffic through, 181; 
completion of, 181; defenses of, 181. 

Panama-Pacific Exposition—VII, At San 
Francisco, 183; nations of the east, illus. 
184. 

Pan-American Exposition—VI, At Buffalo, 
299, 300; McKinley assassinated at, 301, 
illus., 301; temple of music at, illus., 300. 

Panic—III, of 1887, 206; of 1857, 293. 


The—III, Relating to 
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Paris—VI, Spanish-American peace treaty 
signed at, 253. 

Park, Engineer—VI, 
Johnstown flood, 38. 

Parkman, Francis—VII, American author, 
127. 

Parris, Samuel—I, Family of bewitched, 
222. 

Parties, Political—III, First appearance of, 
35. 

Patents—VII, Establishment of patent 
office, 159, 168, 169; vast numbers of 
patents issued, 169. 

“Pathfinder’’, The—III, John C. Fremont, 
274. 

Patriotism—IV, In the North, illus., 25. 
VIII, Great awakening in, 35. 

Patriots—II, Losses of in Revolution, 
307. 

Patroons—I, Greed of, 141. III, In New 
York, 217; characteristics of, 217, 219. 

Patroon System—I, Adopted in New 
Amsterdam, 140. 

Patterson, Charles Brodie—VII, American 
author, 155. 

Paulding, John—II, Captures Major André, 
284. 

Paul Revere’s Ride—II, Story of, 145. 

Payne, Henry C.—VII, Postmaster-General, 
6, 40. 

Peace—V, Longing for in 1865, 170; Grant’s 
terms of, 191. 

Peace Conference—V, At Hampton Roads, 
illus., 173. 

Pea Ridge—IV, Battle of, 75, 76; important 
Union victory at, 205. 

Peary, Robert E.—VII, Discovers North 
Pole, 51; portrait, 52; Arctic outfit of, 
52; in Arctic costume, illus., 53; at the 
North Pole, 53; flashes news of his 
success, 55; real discoverer of North 
Pole, 57. (See North Pole.) 

Pemberton, General J. C.—IV, Confederate 
commander at Vicksburg, 214; surrenders 
to Grant at Vicksburg, 217. 

Pennsylvania—I, Named for Penn, 268; 
first settlement in, 268; grant of to 
William Penn, 268; hardships of early 
immigrants, 270; first general assembly in, 
273; history of after Penn’s death, 278. 
III, Original boundaries of, 6; in first con- 


Gives warning of 


ference of states, 8; disturbances Wats St, 
IV, Consternation in, 269. V, Military 
Suppresses railway rioters in, 288. 

Pennsylvania, The—VII, A giant fighting 
ship, 75. 

Pennsylvania Dutchmen —II, Character- 
isties of, 120. 

Pennsylvania Line—II, Revolt of, 290, illus., 
291. 

Penn, William—I, Secures interest in Jersey, 
242; receives charter for Pennsylvania, 
268; just course of, 269; receives grant 
of Delaware, 270; first visit of to Pennsyl- 
vania, 271; at Upland, illus., 272; treaty 
of with the Indians, 273; and Chief 
Taminent, 274; departure of for England, 
276; delayed in England, 276; regains 
rights in Delaware, 277; returns again to 
England, 277; death of, 278. 

Penn’s Chair—I, Illus., 269. 

Pensacola — III, Captured by General 
Andrew Jackson, 136. 

Pensions—III, First to American’ soldiers, 
162. 

Pequods—I, Go on _ warpath, 181; 
slaughtered by Captain Mason, 182-184; 
destruction of, illus., 183. 

Percy, Lord—II, Reénforces British, 150. 

Perfecting Printing Press—VII, Invention 
of, 160. 

Perry, Admiral Charles S.—VII, Commands 
battle fleet, 46. 

Perry, Oliver Hazard—III, Victory of on 
Lake Erie, 118, illus., 119; sketch of, 120, 
121; portrait, 121. 

Pershing, General John J. — VII, Leads 
American punitive expedition into Mexico, 
195; withdraws forces from Mexico, 197. 
VIII, Portrait, 51; in London, illus., 52; 
commander of expeditionary forces in 
Europe, 53; sketch of, 53; in France, 55. 

Peru—VII, Welcomes battle fleet, 47. 

Petersburg—V, Engagement at, 77; and 
vicinity, chart, 78; explosion of famous 
mine, 78; heavy Union loss at, 78; second 
attack upon, 81; tremendous bombard- 
ment of, 182; effects of shelling, illus., 
184; final Confederate rally at, 189; 
evacuated, 189. 

Petroleum—III, 
discovered, 297. 


Immense quantities of 
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Phelps, Elizabeth Stuart—VII, American 
author, 145. 

Philadelphia—I, Founded, 274; second gen- 
eral assembly at, 275. II, Captured by 
British, 227; news of surrender of Corn- 
wallis, 302. III, Capital of United States, 
6, 33; second convention of states meets 
at, 10; Washington at, 21; yellow fever 
scourge in, 50. 

Philadelphia, The—III, Capture of, illus., 
65. VI, Brings General Mijares to New 
York, 75. 

Philip, Commodore John W.—VI, A chival- 
rous act, 201; portrait, 201; returns thanks 
for Santiago victory, 205. 

Philippine Islands—VI, American govern- 
ment established in, 291; question of the 
Friars’ lands, 293. VII, Legislation con- 
cerning, 6; sketch of, 21, 22; U. S. pro- 
visional government of, 25; U. S. reduces 
military forces in, 27; Henry Clay 
Ide, governor-general, 38; statistics of 
insurrection, 38; William H. Taft, 
governor-general, 38; Luke E. Wright, 
governor-general, 38; James F. Smith, 
governor-general, 38; W. Cameron Forbes, 
governor-general, 38; Francis Burton 
Harrison, governor-general, 38; govern- 
ment of reorganized, 38. 

Phips, Governor William—I, Heads cam- 
paign against witches, 222. 

Phonograph—VII, Invention of, 160, 165. 

Pickens, Colonel Andrew—II, Patriot leader, 
254. 

Pickering, Timothy—III, Secretary of State, 
26; Postmaster-General, 26; Secretary of 
War, 26. 

Pickett, General George E.—V, Reaches 
Gettysburg, 27; portrait, 31; his famous 
charge at Gettysburg, 32, illus., 35; 
presses his charge, 34; the supreme 
struggle, 36; failure of charge, 37. 

Pierce, Franklin—III, President, 268; sketch 
of, 269; portrait, 270; cabinet of, 271. 
Pierrepont, Edwards—V, Attorney-General, 

238. 

Piez, Charles A.—VIII, Placed in charge of 
shipbuilding for Great War, 26. 

Pike, General Albert—IV, Indian forces of 
at Pea Ridge, 76. VII, Portrait, 141; 
American author, 142. 
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Pike, General Zebulon—III, Death of, 
113, illus., 112. 

Pike, Lieutenant Zebulon Montgomery—V, 
Visits Lake Itasca, 298. 

Pike’s Peak—III, Discovery of gold in, 297. 

Pilgrims—I, Origin of, 161; embark in 
the Mayflower, 165; sign covenant on the 
Mayflower, 166; landing of, 167. 


Pillow, Fort—IV, Evacuated by Con- 
federates, 73. V, Stormed by General 
Forrest, 57. 


Pinckney, Charles Cotesworth—III, Min- 
ister to France, 48; ‘‘millions for defense’, 
48; candidate for Vice President, 55; 
candidate for President, 71, 82; sketch 
Oly (ae 

Pinckney, William—III, Attorney-General, 
86. 

Pine Ridge—VI, Indian troubles at, 53; 
alarm at, 61; a delicate situation at, 65; 
Indians rounded up at, 67; vast numbers 
of hostile Indians at, 69; surrender of 
Indians at, 69, illus., 70. ; 

Pine Tree Flag—II, An early design, 208. 

Pinkerton Detectives—VII, At Homestead, 
97. 

Pinta, The—I, In Columbus’ squadron, 38. 

Pinzon, Martin Alonzo—I, Aids Columbus, 
83, 37; arrives at Palos, 46. 

Pioneer Emigration—II, Presses westward, 
UBB 

Pitcairn, Major John—II, Commands Brit- 
ish troops, 145; at Lexington, 147; death 
of, 166. 

Pitt, Fort—II, At site of Pittsburgh, 83; 
Indians send delegates to, 110; attacked 
by Delawares, 112. 

Pitt, William—II, Friend of America, 72; 
sketch of, 73; recalls Governor Loudon, 
75; plans of campaign, 76, 84; portrait, 125. 

Pittsburgh—II, Site of fort, 46. V, Labor 
rioters in, illus., 286; in hands of railway 
mob, 287; wreck of railway station at, 
illus., 287; wreck of roundhouse at, illus., 
288. 

Pittsburg Landing—IV, General Grant at, 
67; Union troops surprised at, 68; battle 
of, 70; Union troops defeated at, 70; 
Confederates defeated at, 70, 71; casual- 
ties at, 71; important Union victory at, 
205. 
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Pizigani Maps—I, Description of, 3. 

Placentia Bay—I, Ancient relics Stele 

Plan of Union—II, Proposed by Benjamin 
Franklin, 51; rejected by England, 51; 
adopted by colonies, 51. 

Platt, Thomas C.—VI, Resigns from Senate, 5. 

Plattsburg—VII, Training camp at, 260. 

Pleasonton, General Alfred M.—IV, Por- 
trait, 256; directs forward movement, 257. 

Plenty Horses—VI, Arrested for shooting 
of Lieutenant Casey, 71. 

Pluton, The—VI, And the Furor, destruction 
of, illus., 198. 

Plymouth—I, John Carver first governor 
of colony, 166; Miles Standish seeks 
location for colony, 166, 167; sufferings of 
colonists, 168; William Bradford, gover- 
nor, 169; visit of Massasoit and Samoset 
to, 169; intrigues of Lyford and Oldham 


at, 171. II, Remarkable escape of pris- 
oners at, 265. V, Naval activities at, 
101-107. 


Plymouth Company—lI, Concession to from 
James I, 97; superseded by Council of 
Plymouth, 163. 

Pocahontas—I, Saves Captain John Smith, 
109, illus., 112; marriage of to John 
Rolfe, 117, illus., 116; made a captive, 
117; portrait, 118; visits England, 119; 
death of, 119. : 

Poe, Edgar Allan—VII, American author, 
iat 

Poinsett, Joel R.—III, Secretary of War, 
205. 

Poison Gas—VII, Use of by Germans, 303. 

“Political Generals’’—IV, A misfortune, 38. 

Polk, James K.—III, President, 222; sketch 
of, 225; portrait, 226; cabinet of, 227. 

Polk, General Leonidas—V, Death of, 133. 

Polygamy—VI, Bill against passed, 10. 
(See Mormons.) 

Ponce—VI, Capital of Porto Rico, 226; 
surrender of to Americans, 231. 

Pontiac—II, Visits Major Rogers, 98, illus., 
98; his designs, 99; holds council of war, 
100; plans plot, 100, 101; outwitted, 
illus., 101; arrival of at Detroit, 102; 
massacres settlers, 102; issues Indian 
“currency”, 103; red-hot shot in camp of, 
illus., 104; promissory notes of, illus., 
106; schemes of foiled, 109; warned by 
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French commander, 114; death of, 115. 

Pontoons—IV, Non-arrival of delays Burn- 
side, 201. 

Pope Benedict XV.—VIII, Makes peace 
proposal to belligerents in Great War, 15. 

Pope, General John—IV, Retreats across 
Rappahannock, 169; relieved of command, 
TS: 

Popham, Governor George—I, Plants colony 
on the Kennebec, 100; colony buried in 
snow, illus., 101. 

Porter, Admiral David D.—III, Brilliant 
work of with the Essex, 98. IV, At New 
Orleans, 112; fleet of in danger, 213; fleet 
of runs batteries at Vicksburg, 214. W, 
His account of Colonel Bailey’s dam, 61, 
62. 

Porter, General Fitz-John—IV, Valuable 
services of, 150. 

Porter, General Horace—VI, Tribute of to 
Grant, 131; portrait, 131. 

Porter, James M.—III, Secretary of War, 
DAs: 

Porter, Peter B.—III, Secretary of War, 
168. 

Portland, Ore.—vVII, 
exposition at, 41. 

Port of Ponce—VI, Illus., 229. 

Porto Rico—VI, Sketch of, 225-227; Spanish 
corruption in, 226, 227; welcomes Ameri- 
cans, 229; scenes in, illus., 2380; a promising 
prospect, 233; third landing of Americans 
in, 234; general advance of American 
troops in, 235; Spanish evacuate, 257. 

Port Royal—I, Capture of by British, 230. 
II, In command of Major Gardiner, 255. 

Portsmouth, N. H.—IV, Draft riots in, 
235. 

Portugal—I, Makes agreement with Spain, 
48. 

Postage—VII, Rate with Great Britain and 
Germany, 43, 45. 

Potomac, Army of—IV, Guards Washing- 
ton, 127; preparations for another ad- 
vance, 242; marches against Richmond, 
243; retreat of, 251; a magnificent army, 
253; crosses Potomac river, 275; General 
Meade in command of, 280; distribution 
of, 282. V, Moves into Virginia, 48; 
begins grand advance, 69; impressive 
review of in Washington, 217. 
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Potter House—V, Near Atlanta, illus., 141. 

Powell, Fort—V, Blown up, 101. 

Power Thresher—VII, Invention of, 160. 

Powhatan—I, Great Indian chief, 105; 
visited by Captain John Smith, 105-106; 
death of, 121. 

Powhatan’s Country—I, Chart, 106. 

Preble, Commodore Edward—III, Bom- 
bards Tripoli, 66. 

Preparedness—VII, Campaign for, 232; 
lack of 245, 253, (VIII, 8, 63.) VII, 
Increased activities in, 276, 282. (VIII, 
PAS) 

Prescott, General Richard—II, Sends Colonel 
Allen to England, 170; capture of, 211, 
illus., 212; exchanged for General Lee, 213. 

Prescott, Dr. Samuel—I1I, Aids Paul Revere, 
146. 

Prescott, William Hickling—VII, American 
author, 124, 125; portrait, 129. 

President—III, How elected, 11; powers of, 
11; how removed, 11; first election of, 
13; how addressed, 22; strengthening the, 
illus., 90. 

Presidential Elections—III, of 1788, 13; 
of 1792, 36; of 1796, 44; of 1800, 57; of 
1804, 71; of 1808, 82; of 1812, 97; of 1816, 
155; of 1820, 163; of 1824, 165; of 1828, 
171; of 1832, 184; of 18386, 202; of 1840, 
209; of 1844, 222; of 1848, 251; of 1852, 
268; of 1856, 287; of 1860, 299. V, of 
1864, 154; of 1868, 235; of 1872, 250; 
of 1876, 279; of 1880, 306. VI, of 1884, 
11; of 1888, 38; of 1892, 77; of 1896, 93, 
94; of 1900, 280. VII, of 1904, 39; 
of 1908, 63; of 1912, 79; of 1916, 233. 

Presidential Suecession—III, Order of, 12. 

Presidents’ Portraits—III, George Washing- 
ton, 16; John Adams, 46; Thomas Jeffer- 
son, 56; James Madison, 84; James 
Monroe, 156; John Quincy Adams, 166; 
Andrew Jackson, 172; Martin Van Buren, 
204; William Henry Harrison, 212; John 
Tyler, 214; James K. Polk, 226; Zachary 
Taylor, 252; Millard Fillmore, 256; 
Franklin Pierce, 270; James Buchanan, 
290. IV, Abraham Lincoln, 5. V, 
Andrew Johnson, 210; Ulysses S. Grant, 
236; Rutherford B. Hayes, 282. VI, 
James A. Garfield, 4; Chester A. Arthur, 
8; Grover Cleveland, 12; Benjamin 
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Harrison, 34; William McKinley, 96. 
VII, Theodore Roosevelt, 4; William H. 
Taft, 64; Woodrow Wilson, 172. 

Preston, William B.—III, Secretary of the 
Navy, 254. 

Prevost, General George—II, Sends out 
British expedition from St. Augustine, 
251. III, Defeat of, 113; leads British 
invasion into United States, 130. 

Pribilof Islands—VII, Home of the seals, 57. 

Price-fixing—VIII, Found necessary, 29. 

Prideaux, General John—II, Campaign of 
against Niagara, 84; death of, 84, illus., 
85. 

Princeton—II, Battle of, 198, illus., 199. 
III, Capital of United States, 6. 

Pring, Martin—I, Expedition of to Maine 
coast, 96. 

Printing—I, Invention and influence of, 8. 
Printing Press—I, First in colonies, 190. 
III, Invention of cylinder press, 227. 

Prison Life—II, Horrors of, 6, illus., 7. 

Pritchard, General B. D. — V, Captures 
Jefferson Davis, 214. 

Privateers --II, Boldness of, 265. III, 
Achievements of, 147; a great menace, 
163. IV, The Oreto, 234. 

Proctor, Edna Dean—VII, American author, 
vate 

Proctor, Redfield—VI, Secretary of War, 
36. 

Progressive Party—VII, Organized, 79; 
threatened fate of, 185, 186; disappears, 
WARE 


Prohibition—II, Rum traffic prohibited in 


Georgia Colony, 15; early friction caused 
by, 1%. VIi,. Progress of, 188, 51852 
VIII, War adds great impetus to, 22; 
amendment to national constitution pro- 
posed, 22; text of proposed amendment, 
22, 23; great advance in sentiment for, 
Zo. 

Prophet, The—III, Brother of Tecumseh, 
88. 

Protective Tariff—III, Theory of, 165. 

Providence Plantations—I, Incorporated, 
187. 

Pueblo Bonito—I, Prehistoric ruin, 16. 

Pueblos—I, Village of, illus., 13. 

Pulaski, Count Casimir—II, Aids America, 
235; mortally hurt at Savannah, 256. 
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Pullman Car Company—VII, Labor strike 
at, 100; strike spreads, 102; failure of 
strike, 103; commission to investigate 
strike, 103. 

Puritans—I, Origin of, 161; negotiations 
with King James I, 165; flock to Mbassa- 
chusetts Colony, 174; repress cranks and 


criminals, 194. II, Of New England, 
illus., 119. 
Putnam, Israel—II, Taken prisoner by 


Indians, 80, illus., 81; leads Connecticut 
troops, 151; portrait, 164. 


Q 


Quakers (Friends)—I, Persecution of in 
New England, 194-198; purchase West 
Jersey, 242; George Fox in Maryland, 
254; John Archdale in Carolina, 262. 
II, Illus., 119; characteristics of, 120. 

Quallah Battoo—III, Malay outrage, 189- 
192; attack on the Friendship, 189, illus., 
189; Quallah Batto, illus., 191. 

Quebec—I, Founding of, 99. II, Wolfe 
leads campaign against, 84; Wolfe’s attack 
upon, 86; Montcalm’s defense of, 86; 
repulse of English at, 87; during siege, 
chart, 88; summoned to surrender, 174, 
illus., 174; double attack upon, 177; 
repulse of Americans at, 178. 

Queen Anne’s War—I, Against France, 228. 

Queen Esther—II, Cruelty of, 245. 

Queenstown Heights—III, Battle of, 97, 
illus., 95. 

Quincy, Josiah—II, Speaks against tea tax, 
137. 


R 
Radium—VII, Discovery of, 167; nature of, 
167, 168. 
Railroads—III, First in country, 177; 


pioneer passenger railway, 178; statistics 
in 1896, 182; need of overland, 267. 
V, Great labor strike on, 285, 289; after 
the riot, illus., 289. 

“Rail-splitter of Ilinois’—II, Abraham 
Lincoln, 310. 

Rain-In-The-Face—V, Portrait, 277. 

Raleigh, Sir Walter—I, Finances Gilbert’s 
expedition, 87; sketch of, 87; portrait, 
88; second and third expeditions OL, 095 
last expedition of, 90. 
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Ramsey, Alexander—V, Secretary of War, 
284. 

Randall, Alexander W. — V, Postmaster- 
General, 228. 

Randolph, Edmund—III, Attorney-General, 
26; under suspicion, 27; Republican 
leader, 36. 

Randolph, John—III, Death of, 200. 

Randolph, Peyton—II, Presides over second 
Continental Congress, 159; speaker of 
House of Burgesses, 161. 

Rankin, Jeannette—VII, First Congress- 
woman, 183; portrait, 185. 

Rappahannock—IV, Union forces retreat 
across, 252; military maneuvers at, 256. 

Rathbone, Major H. R.—Y, Witness to 
Lincoln’s assassination, 196. 

Rattlesnake Flag—II, An early design, 208. 

Rawlins, John A.—V, Secretary of War, 
238. 

Raymond, Henry J.—II, Tribute of to 
Nathan Hale, 204. 

Read, M. C.—I, Investigations of Mound- 
builders, 17, 18. 

Read, Thomas Buchanan — V, Writes 
“‘Sheridan’s Ride’’, 85. 

Reaper—III, Invention of, 187. VII, 160. 

Rebel Yell—VI, At El Caney, 185, illus., 
188. VII, At Gettysburg Reunion, 206. 

Reclamation Service—VII, Of the govern- 
ment, 69. 

Reconstruction—V, Problem of, 227; John- 
son’s plan for, 229; congressional plan for, 
229. 

Red Cloud—VI, Portrait, 62. 

Red Cross—VI, Incorporation of, 275; in 
Spanish-American War, 277. VIII, In 
European World War, 5. 

Redfield, William C.—VII, Secretary of 
Commerce, 174. 

Red River Expedition—V, Illus., 54. 

Reed, Thomas B.—VI, Speaker of House, 
lhe 

Reeder, A. H.—III, Territorial governor of 
Kansas, 282. 

Reid, Captain Samuel C.—II, Suggests 
change in Stars and Stripes, 209. III, 
Portrait, 148; highly honored, 152. 

Reid, Whitelaw—VI, Peace commissioner 
with Spain, 251. VII, American author, 
155. 
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Reno, General J. S.—IV, Death of, 185. 
Wekortralte 2 ile 

Rensselaer, Kilian Van—I, Founds great 
fortune, 140. 

Repplier, Agnes—VII, 
155. 

Republican—III, Political faction, 35; birth 
of party, 286. VII, Threatened fate of 
party, 185, 186. 

Resaca de la Palma—lIII, Battle of, 237, 
illus., 236; fighting in the streets, illus., 
238. 

Return from Skirmishing—IV, Illus., 146. 

Revere, Paul—II, His famous ride, 145. 

Revolution—II, First bloodshed in, 148; 
“Shot heard around the World’’, 148; 
welcomed through colonies, 151; forces 
of each side in, 163; dark days of, 195; 
turning point in, 197; shameful truths 
about, 229; inadequate forces of, 235; 
naval activities in, 248; financial distress 
of colonies, 250; the conflict in the south, 
250, 292; financial cost of, 307; losses of 
patriots in, 807; what might have been, 
309; final events of, 311. III, Conditions 
following, 3. 

Revolutionary Flag—II, Design of, 184. 

Revolver—VII, Invention of, 163. 

Reynolds, General J. F..—IV, Death of, 291. 
VII, Statue of at Gettysburg, 208. 

Rhind, J. Massey—VI, Seulptor of Grant’s 
tomb, 127. 

Rhode Island—I, First settlement in, 177; 
twin governments in, 186; colony in, 
187, illus., 187; prosperity of, 237. II, 
Aids Revolution, 151. III, Original 
boundaries of, 6; remains temporarily 
out of Union, 10. 

Ribault, Captain John—I, Leads Huguenot 
expedition, 77; his hopeless voyage, illus., 
78; arrives in Florida, 81. 

Richardson, William A.— V, Secretary of 
the Treasury, 238. 

Richmond—IV, Union army in sight of, 
140; and vicinity, chart, 151; second 
campaign against planned, 201; Hooker’s 
campaign against, 243. V, Wild evacua- 
tion of, 184, illus., 185; singular concert 
at, 186; burning of tobacco warehouses 
at, 186; burning of, 187, illus., 187; state 
of anarchy in, 187; rejoicing among 
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Union forces, 188; a relic, illus., 197. 
VI, Shaken by earthquake, 31. 

Ridpath, John Clark—VII, American au- 
thor, 135, 136; portrait, 135. 

Right of Searech—III, British claim to, 79. 

Riley,, James Whitcomb—VII, American 
author, 145. 

Ringmann, Mathias—I, Names America, 
57. 

Rio Janeiro—VII, Welcomes battle fleet, 
46. 

Riverside Park—VI, Site of Grant’s tomb, 
125. 

Roanoke Colony—I, The lost settlement, 
91, illus., 92; probable fate of, 93, 94. 

Roanoke Island—IV, Strategic importance 
of, 92; capture of, illus., 95; important 
Union victory at, 205. V, Confederate 
attempts to recover, 101. 

Robeson, George M.—V, Secretary of Navy, 
238. 

Robinson, William—I, Quaker, hanged in 
Boston, 196. 

Rochambeau, Count de—II, Visits Mount 
Vernon, 298; receives thanks of Congress, 
303. 

Roche, James Jeffrey—III, Writes ballad to 
the Armstrong, 152. 

“Rock of Chickamauga’’—IV, General 
George H. Thomas, 225. 

Rocky Mountain Fuel Company—VII, 
Strike of miners in Colorado, 106. 

Rocky Mountains—III, Abundance of min- 
erals in, 297. 

Rodgers, Commodore John—IV, Expedition 
up James river, 141. 

Rodney, Caesar A.—III, Attorney-General, 
86. 

Roentgen, Dr. W. 
Roentgen rays, 166. 

Rogers, Major Robert—II, His rangers, 
79; and Chief Pontiac, illus., 98; reaches 
Detroit, 99. 

Rolfe, John—I, Marriage of to Pocahontas, 
ata by (8 

Rolfe, William J.—VII, American author, 
155. 

Roosevelt Dam—VII, In Arizona, illus., 70. 

Roosevelt, Theodore—VI, With Rough 
Riders in Cuba, 165, 179, 183; portrait, 
181; succeeds Leonard Wood as colonel 
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of Rough Riders, 219; Vice President, 
280; President, 303; his personality, 303. 
VU, Strenuous life of, 3; portrait, 4; 
sketch of, 5; president New York police 
commission, 5; civil service commissioner, 
5; governor of New York, 5; organizes 
Rough Riders, 5; assistant Secretary of 
Navy, 5; first message to Congress, 6; 
elected President, 39; inauguration of, 39; 
cabinet of, 6, 39, 40; mediates in Russo- 
Japanese War, 40; wins Nobel peace 
prize, 41; sends battle fleet around the 
world, 45; visits East Africa, 68; receives 
European honors, 68; explorations of in 
South America, 68; presidential candidate, 
80; intervenes in coal miners’ strike, 105; 
American author, 139, 140; urges increase 
in army and navy, 228; declines presi- 
dential nomination, 233; military services 
of declined, 259. 

Roosevelt, The—VII, Peary’s polar ship, 51; 
Arctie voyage of, 52. 

Root, Elihu—VI, Secretary of War, 101. 
VII, Secretary of State, 6, 40; heads 
mission to Russia, 275. 

Rosebud, The—VI, Steamer, illus., 68. 
Rose, Colonel Thomas E.—YV, Plans success- 
ful escape from Libby prison, 162-168. 
Rosecrans, General W. S.—IV, Commands 
army at Murfreesboro, 207; holds Bragg’s 
forces in Tennessee, 219; advances against 
Chattanooga, 222; portrait, 223; defeated 

by Longstreet, 224; relieved, 226. 

Ross, Betsey—II, Makes first American 
flag, 206, illus., 207. 

Ross, General Robert—III, Vandalism of at 
Washington, 133; death of, 133. 

Rowan, Commodore Stephen C.—IV, Com- 
mands Albemarle fleet, 91. 

Royce, Josiah—VII, American author, 155. 

Ruffin, Edmund—IV, Fires first gun against 
Fort Sumter, 8. 

“Rum, Romanism, and Rebellion’—VI, 
Defeats Blaine for President, 11. 

Rumsey, James—III, Makes first steam- 
boat, 77; (VII, 164); achievements of, 77; 
congressional medal for, 78. 

Running the Gauntlet—I, A grim Indian 
pastime, 216. 

Rush, Richard—III, Attorney-General, 86, 
158; Secretary of the Treasury, 168. 
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Rusk, Jeremiah M. 
Agriculture, 36. 
Russell, Charles—VII, Member of mission 

to Russia, 275. 

Russell, Jonathan—III, Peace commissioner, 
140. 

Russia—VII, U. S. mission to, 275; Ameri- 
can loans to, 275. VIII, Collapse of 
military power in, 17, 45; Czar dethroned, 
44; crippled by “dark forces’’, 44; Bolshe- 
viki seize power, 71; her army helpless, 71. 

Russian America—VII, Early history of, 
85. 

Russian War Mission—VIII, Illus., 132. 


S) 


Sailors—VII, Strike of in New York, illus., 
90. 

St. Augustine—I, Old gate of, illus., 84; 
first permanent American colony, 95. 
St. Clair, General Arthur — III, Leads 
expedition against Indians, 37; defeated 

by Indians, 38. 

Saint-Die—I, Godmother of America, 58. 

St. Leger, Colonel Barry—II, Leads British 
expedition up St. Lawrence, 209. 

St. Louis—VII, Louisiana Purchase Expo- 
sition at, 17. : 
Saint Thomas—VI, Street scene in, illus., 

22 

Salem—I, Founded by John Endicott, 172. 

Salt Lake City—VI, Illus., 83. 

Salzburgers—II, In South Carolina, 14. 

Samar—VII, A Philippine island, 29; U.S. 
troops in, 31; massacre of American 
soldiers at, 32; the massacre, illus., 34; 
survivors of the massacre, illus., 37. 

Samaritan, The Good—YV, Illus., 47. 

Samoa—VI, Independence guaranteed to, 
31. 

Samoset—I, Visit of, 169, illus., 169. 

Sampson, Admiral William T.—VI, Com- 
mands American fleet, 155; portrait, 194. 

San Diego—VII, Panama-California Expo- 
sition at, 181. 

San Domingo — V, Acquired by United 
States, 248. 

San Francisco—VII, Ruins after earthquake, 
illus., 42; earthquake at, 43; prompt 
relief for, 43; the new city, illus., 44; 
Panama-Pacific Exposition at, 183. 


— VI, Secretary of 
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Sanitary Commission—V, Work of, 160. 

San Juan—III, Dispute with England con- 
cerning, 296. VI, Bombardment of, 157, 
illus., 156; storm and battle at, illus., 179; 
Rough Riders attack upon, 183; charge 
up the hill, illus., 184; Spaniards routed 
at, 185; repulse of the Spaniards at, 187; 
bombarded by battle fleet, 187-189; 
fortification at, illus., 224; capital of 
Porto Rico, 225; street scene in, illus., 
Be. 

Santa Anna, Antonio Lopez de—III, Presi- 
dent of Mexican republic, 222; besieges 
the Alamo, 222; portrait, 232; U. S. 
attempts to bribe, 232, 233; heads great 
army, 240; sends flag of truce, 242; in 
critical position, 246; a fugitive, 248; 
in desperate situation, 248. 

Santa Maria, The—I, Columbus’ flag ship, 
38; wrecked, 44, illus., 43. 

Santiago—VI, Bombardment of, 167, illus., 
168; view of battlefield, illus., 186; 
American fleet at, 191; Cervera’s fleet 
emerges, 193; destruction of Cervera’s 
fleet, 194-205; Spanish losses at, 206; 
a battle of surprises, 208; a truce at, 213; 
conditions at, 219; the cathedral at, 
MRS PAL. 

Santo Domingo—VI, Hotel in, illus., 231; 
old gateway in, illus., 235. 

Sargasso Sea—I, Impedes Columbus’ voy- 
age, 40. 

Sassamon, John—I, Treachery of, 200. 

Savannah—II, Founding of, 9; failure of 
attack on, 255. V, General Sherman at, 
150; captured by Sherman, 152; Sher- 
man’s army in, 179. 

Savannah, The—III, First steamboat to 
cross the Atlantic, 75. 

Saved by a Spider’s Web—II, Illus., 245. 

Saybrook—I, Named in honor of Lords 
Say and Brooke, 178. 

Schley, Admiral Winfield §.—VI, At Val- 
paraiso, 45; sails from Hampton Roads, 
157; bombards Santiago, 167; portrait, 
196. 

Schofield, John M.—V, Secretary of War, 
228. 

Schoolcraft, Henry R. — V, Visits Lake 
Itasca, 298; his explorations, 299. VII, 
American author, 133. 
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Schouler, James—VII, American author, 
UBG, UB fey 

Schurz, General Carl—IV, His corps in 
panic, 245. V, Secretary of the Interior, 
284. 

Schuyler, Fort—II, Siege of, 216; relief of, 
217. 

Schuyler, General Philip—II, Illness of, 
169; superseded by General Gates, 218. 
Seollard, Clinton—VII, American author, 

146. 

Seott, Dred—III, Noted decision concern- 
ing, 294, 295. 

Seott, General Hugh L.—VII, Member of 
mission to Russia, 275. 

Scott, Leon—VII, Invents phonograph, 160. 

Scott, General Winfield—III, Leads Canada 
invasion, 128; severely wounded, 129; the 
“Great Pacificator’, 177; portrait, 185; 
displays great tact, 186; leads forces 
against Seminoles, 196; at Vera Cruz, 240; 
leads campaign against Mexico, 244; 
captures Chapultepec, 248; presidential 
candidate, 268. 

Screw Propeller—III, Invention of, 187. 

Sea King, The—V, Story of, 111, 120; 
change of name to the Shenandoah, 112. 

Seals—VII, Laws for protection of, 57, 59; 
wholesale slaughter of, illus., 58; Com- 
mander Clark’s report on, 60, 61; enor- 
mous catch of, 61; treaty concerning, 62. 

Seattle, Washington—VI, Illus., 120. VII, 
Alaska-Yukon-Pacifie Exposition at, 83. 

Secession Hall—V, Ruins of at Charleston, 
S: Gallus, 178: 

Sedgwick, General John—IV, Gallant charge 
of at Antietam, 195. V, Portrait, 44; 
death of, 71. 

“See the Old Continentals in Their Ragged 
Regimentals’’—II, Illus., 196. 

Segundo Coke Ovens—VH, Illus., 112. 

Selkirk, Earl of—II, Paul Jones’ attempt 
to capture, 249. 

Seminoles—III, Wage war in Florida, 159, 
194; war spreads, 196; war ended, 198; 
removed beyond the Mississippi, 198. 

Semmes, Captain Raphael—V, In com- 
mand of the Sumter, 109; in command of 
the Alabama, 124; portrait, 125. 

Senators, United States—VII, First chosen 
by popular vote, 186. 
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Sending the Flag to Sea—VIII, Illus., 28. 

Sentinel, The—I, Illus., 80. 

Separatists—I, Origin of, 162. 

Serapis, The—II, Surrenders to the Bon- 
homme Richard, 274, illus., 268. 

Settlers—II, Panic of, illus., 72. 

Seward, William H.—IV, Secretary of State, 
7, (V, 228); portrait, 18. V, Adminis- 
ters snub to England, 157; in Hampton 
Roads peace conference, 172; attempt to 
assassinate, 200; death of, 249. VII, 
Purchases Alaska, 85. 

Sewing Machine—VII, Invention of, 163, 
Po4c0 ELE 227; 

Seymour, Horatio—V, Presidential candi- 
date, 235. 

Shackles, the Broken—IV, Illus., 204. 

“Shades of Death’’—II, Perils of Wyoming 
refugees, 244. 

Shafter, General William R.—VI, Garcia 
and Sampson in conference with, illus., 
172; plans siege of Santiago, 183; de- 
mands surrender of Santiago, 211; re- 
ceives message from General Toral, 214; 
rejects Toral’s terms, 215; meets Toral in 
conference, 215; portrait, 256. 

Shafter’s Army—VI, Embarking for San- 
tiago, illus., 170. 

Shaftesbury, Earl of—I, Great interest of in 
Carolinas, 259. 

Shaler, Nathaniel S.—VII, American au- 
thor, 155. 

Shannon, The—III, And the Chesapeake, 
illus., 117. 

Sharpsburg—IV, Battle of, 183; Con- 
federates routed at, 184; retreat of Con- 
federates from, 185. 

Shaw, Henry W.—VII, American author, 
157. 

Shaw, Leslie M.—VII, Secretary of the 
Treasury, 6. 

Shays, Daniel—III, Rebellion of, 8, illus, 7. 

Shelby, Colonel Evan—II, Defeats Ten- 
nessee Indians, 258. 

Shelby, Isaac—III, Secretary of War, 158. 

Shenandoah, The—V, Story of, 111; burning 
of whaler, illus., 113; construction of, 114. 

Shenandoah Valley—IV, Stonewall Jackson 
commands Confederate forces in, 145; 
Lee’s advance through, 254; a stirring 
view, 273. V, Operations in, 76; Sheridan 
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leads great army through, 83; devastated, 
84; Union forces defeated in, 84. 

Sheridan, General Philip H.—V, Portrait, 
71; in Shenandoah Valley, 76, 83; chases 
Early’s forces, 83; his famous ride, 84, 85; 
removal of by President Johnson, 232. 

“Sheridan’s Ride”—V, Origin of poem, 85; 
memorial tablet, 86. 

Sherman, James Schoolcraft—VII, 
President, 63; portrait, 65. 

Sherman, John—V, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, 284. VI, Secretary of State, 101. 

Sherman, General Thomas W.—IV, Leads 
expedition against Beaufort, 50. 

Sherman, General W. T.—V, His work of 
destruction, 57; commands three great 
armies, 69; portrait, 130; sketch of, 131; 
his perilous course, 133; and staff, illus., 
134; a brilliant plan, 140; his description 
of siege of Atlanta, 142; sends dispatches 
to Grant, illus., 143; from Atlanta to the 
sea, 148-152; his success causes great 
rejoicing, 150; his Christmas gift to 
President Lincoln, 152; portrait, 155; 
consults with Grant, 181; receives sur- 
render of Johnston, 206; Secretary of 
War, 238. 

Sherman’s Foragers—V, Illus., 151. 

Sherman’s Three Scouts—V, Illus., 153. 

Shiba, Lake—V, Origin of name, 299. 

Shipping Board—VIII, Commandeers all 
steamers, 27. 

Ships—VII, Shortage of, 221; the problem 
of, 255. VIII, Urgent necessity for, 
26; comprehensive plans for, 27. 

Shirley, William—I, Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, 231. II, Builds new forts, 60; 
succeeds Braddock, 59; calls convention 
of governors, 65, 66. 

“Shoot! Shoot! If you wish”—I, Illus., 126. 

Sibert, General William L.—VIII, Com- 
mands first American military contingent 
in France, 58; sketch of, 58. 

Sicily—VII, Earthquake sufferers aided by 
American fleet, 47. 

Sickles, General Daniel E.—V, Portrait, 4; 
advances his forces, 7; in danger, 8; 
wounded, 17. VII, At Gettysburg Re- 
union, 205; portrait, 205. 

Sigel, General Franz—IV, Commands Union 
forces in Missouri, 40; portrait, 77. 
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Signaling—VI, On a war ship, illus., 167. 


Signal Tower—V, Illus., 75. 


Signing of Peace Protocol — VI, [Illus., 


248. 


Sigsbee, Captain Charles D.—VI, Blockades 


San Juan, 227. 
Silk—II, Production of in Georgia, 9. 


Silver—III, Found in west, 297. V, De- 


monetization of, 294. 

Simms, William Gilmore—VII, American 
author, 13838. 

Sims, Admiral William S.—VIII, Portrait, 
44; in command of transportation of 
troops, 45; sketch of, 45-47. 

Sioux—V, Graves, illus., 268; troubles with, 
entales 

Sitka, Alaska—VI, Illus., 118. 

Sitting Bull—V, Retreats into Canada, 276. 
VI, Portrait, 52; arrest of ordered, 53; 
his home, illus., 53; shooting of, 54; 
death of, illus., 56. 

Six Nations—II, Sign treaty with colonists, 


50; great conspiracy of, 100; restrained by 
Sir William Johnson, 100; won to British 


support, 169; against patriots, 246. 
Slavery—II, Prohibited in Georgia Colony, 
15. III, Provisions of federal constitution 
concerning, 12; existed in all the colonies, 
82; introduction of into Virginia, 82; in 
Massachusetts, 82; first American slave- 
ship, 82; in South Carolina, 82; in Georgia, 
82; the Wilmot Proviso concerning, 251; 
debates on in Congress, illus., 254; debates 
on California constitution, 255; the 
“Omnibus Bill’, 255; the “Underground 
Railroad’’, 257; the Dred Scott decision, 
294, 295. IV, Slaves contraband of war, 


19; freedom for slaves, 73; real cause of the 


war, 206; Emancipation Proclamation, 
206. (See Negroes.) 


Slidell, John—IV, Confederate commissioner 


to England, 52; captured from the Trent, 
53-56, illus., 54. 

Slocum, Frances—II, Strange story of, 246. 

Slocum, General Henry W.— IV, Leads 
reénforcements to Gettysburg, 296; por- 
trait, 296. 

Sloughter, Henry — I, Governor of New 
York, 155; death of, 156. 

Smith, Caleb B. — IV, Secretary of the 
Interior, 8. 


Smith, Charles Emory — VI, Postmaster- 
General, 101, 261. VII, 40. 

Smith, F. Hopkinson—VII, American au- 
thor, 149. 

Smith, James F.—VII, Governor-general 
of Philippines, 38. 

Smith, Captain John—I, Meets band of 
Iroquois, 24; early adventures of, 102- 
104; visits Powhatan, 105, 106; president 


of Jamestown Colony, 107; captured by 
Indians, 107, illus., 110; portrait, 108; 
saved by Pocahontas, 109; false charge 
of murder against, 110; injured, departs 
for England, 114; trading with Indians, 
illus., 115; father of Virginia, 134. 


Smith, Hoke—VI, Secretary of Interior, 78. 

Smith, General Kirby — IV, Leads Con- 
federate reénforcements, 32; threatens 
Cincinnati, 80. 

Smith, Robert—III, Secretary of the Navy, 
60; Secretary of State, 85. 

Smith, Seba—VII, American author, 156. 

Smithsonian Institution—III, Established, 
228. 

“Somewhere in France’’—VIII, Illus., 10. 

“Sons of the South’’—III, In Kansas con- 
test, 282. 

Sothell, Seth—I, Career of in Carolinas, 
261, 2622 

“Sound Money’? Democrats—VI, Conven- 
tion of, 94. 

Southard, Samuel L.—III, Secretary of the 
Navy, 158, 168. 

South Carolina—II, Critical situation in, 
255; see-saw war in, 296. III, Original 
boundaries of, 6; settles boundary. dis- 
pute, 7; slavery introduced into, 82; 
plans secession, 185; secedes from Union, 
300. IV, Secession earnestness, 8. V, 
Scene in legislature, illus., 259;suffers from 
carpet-baggers, 263, 264; bitter election 
contests in, 284. (See Carolinas.) 

Southfield, The—V, And the Albemarle, 


illus., 102. 


South Mountain—IV, Union victory at, 


185; Union losses at, 186; Meade detains 
Lee at, 284. 


South Pole—III, Sought by Lieutenant 


Charles Wilkes, 265. 


South Sea—I, First name of Pacific Ocean, 


105. 
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Spain—I, Conditions in, 32; early interest 
of in America, 55. III, Treaty with 
concerning Louisiana and Florida, 41, 42. 
VI, War with over Cuba, 135; appeals to 
the Powers, 187; her treatment of her 
colonies, 139-141; strength of fleet at 
Manila, 145; fleet destroyed by Admiral 
Dewey, 147-149; defiance of, 151; her 
third fleet, 151; naval fleet at Cape Verde 
Islands, 154, 155; fleet destroyed by 
Admiral Schley, 191-206; losses of at 
Santiago, 206; beaten, 245; asks for peace, 
247; terms of treaty with, 255-257; 
American liberality in treaty with, 256; 
Queen regent ratifies treaty, 257. 

Spanish-American War—VI], Beginning of, 
135; first call for volunteers, 137; first 
lives lost in, 155; popular in the United 
States, 165; American peace commission, 
251; official end of, 257. 

Spanish Artillery—VI, Illus., 176. 

Spanning the Mississippi—V, Illus., 296. 

Sparks, Jared—VII, American author, 125, 
126. 

“Special Orders, No. 191’’—IV, Fall into 
McClellan’s hands, 182. 

Specie Payment—V, Resumption of, 294. 

Speed, James—V, Attorney-General, 228. 

Speedwell, The—I, Companion ship to the 
Mayflower, 165. 

Spencer, John C.—III, Secretary of the 
Treasury, 215; Secretary of War, 215. 
Spofford, Harriet Prescott—VII, American 

author, 147. 

“Spooner Act’’—VII, Authorizes construc- 
tion of Panama Canal, 9. 

Spottsylvania—V, Battle of, 71, 72. 

“Stalwarts’—VI, A Republican faction, 5. 

Stamp Act—II, Arouses anger, 126; re- 
pealed, 126. 

Stanberry, Henry — V, Attorney-General, 
228. 

Standard Oil Company—VII, Gigantic fine 
of, 49. 

Standing Holy—VI, Sitting Bull’s daughter, 
illus., 55. 

Standing Rock — VI, Sioux encampment, 
illus., 66. 

Standish, Captain Miles—I, Selects site for 
Plymouth Colony, 167; sword of, illus., 
167; pot and platter of, illus., 167; house 


of, illus., 168; saves Weymouth settle- 
ment, 170. 

Stanton, Edwin M.—III, Attorney-General, 
291, 303. IV, Secretary of War, 127. 
V, Removed by Johnson, 232; reinstated 
Secretary of War, 282; portrait, 232; 
death of, 248. 

Stark, Colonel John—II, Leads New Hamp- 
shire troops, 151; defends Bennington, 
215; returns to his plow, 231. 

Star of the West, The—III, Fired upon in 
Charleston Harbor, 303, illus., 304. 

Star Route—VI, Postoffice frauds in, 9. 

Star Spangled Banner—III,. Written by 
Francis Scott Key, 135. VIII, 202. 

Stars and Stripes—II, Congress adopts 
design for, -205; preceding flags, 206; 
first flag made by Betsey Ross, 206, illus., 
207; important change in, 208; one of the 
oldest among flags, 209. VI, Planted on 
San Juan hill, 187; raised at Manila, 248. 
VIII, Sending the flag to sea, illus., 28; 
in Europe, illus., 54. 

“Starving Time, The’’—I, In Jamestown 
Colony, 114. 

States—III, Deplorable condition of, 5; 
disputes over boundaries, 6; first con- 
vention of, 8; delegates to second con- 
vention of, 10; debts of assumed by 
federal government, 29. 

Statue of Liberty—VI, Given to America 
by French people, 15, illus., 16; description 
relia fle 

Steamboat—III, First built, 48, 75; first 
to cross the Atlantic, 75, 187 — VII, 
Invention of, 160, 164. 

Steaming under Difficulties—VI, In Alaskan 
waters, illus., 115. 

Steam Navigation—III, First application of, 
75. 

Stedman, Edmund Clarence—VII, American 
author, 1438. 

Steel Pen—III, Invention of, 188. 

Stefansson, Vilhajalmar—VII, 
blonde Eskimos, 78. 

Stephens, Alexander H.—III, Vice President 
of Confederacy, 306. V, Confederate 
peace commissioner, 171. 

Stephenson, Fort—III, Gallant defense of, 
111, illus., 134. 

Steuben, Baron Frederick William von—II, 


Discovers 
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Aids patriots, 235; raises recruits in 
Virginia, 294. 

Stevens, John F.—VII, Heads American 
engineers for Russian railroad building, 
Pils 

Stevens, Thaddeus—V, Republican radical, 
Dols 

Stevenson, Adlai E.—VI, Vice President, 
lle 

Stevenson, Marmaduke—I, Quaker, hanged 
in Boston, 196. 

Stewart, Captain Charles—III, Generous 
offer of, 145. 

Stimson, Henry L.—VII, Secretary of War, 
68. 

Stockton, Francis R.—VII, American au- 
thor, 148, 149. 

Stoddard, Richard Henry—VII, American 
author, 148. 

Stoddert, Benjamin—III, Secretary of the 
Navy, 50, 60. 

Stone Bridge — V, Warrenton Turnpike, 
UME, PAYA. 

Stone River—IV, Chart, 208. 

Stone, William L.—VII, American author, 
128, 129. 

Stone, William L., Jr. — VII, American 
author, 136. 

Stony Point—II, Wayne at, illus., 252; 
capture of, 257, illus., 256. 

Stowe, Harriet Beecher—V, Writes Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, 215. 

Straus, Oscar §.—VII, Secretary of Com- 
merce and Labor, 6, 40. 

Street, Alfred B.—VII, American author, 
142. 

Streeter, A. J.—VI, Presidential candidate, 
3a. 

Strikes—V, Great railway, 285, 289. 
Disturb country, 31, 32. VII, The first, 
93; for closed shop, 93; militia first 
called to suppress, 93; of street car men 
in New York, illus., 94; non-success of, 
94; at Homestead, 95; a hopeful outlook, 
119; strikers ditching train, illus., 120. 

Strong, Mayor William L.—VI, Portrait, 
129; presides at ceremonies at Grant’s 
tomb, 1381. 

Stuart, Alexander H. H.—III, Secretary of 
Interior, 257. 

Stuart, General J. E. B—IV, Famous raid 


Male 


of, 156, 157; portrait, 157; raids Pope’s 
forces, 169; begins famous raid, 275; an 
unfortunate blunder, 276; defeated at 
Hanover, 277; captures Union wagon 
train, 277; desperate situation, 278. V, 
Death of, 73. 

Stuyvesant, Peter—I, Portrait, 182; house 
of, illus., 143; governor of New York, 144; 
“Old Silver Leg’’, 144; becomes unpopular, 
146, illus., 148; true character of, 149; 
bust of, illus., 150. 

Submarine—II, Early invention of, 265; 
description of first boat, 266. VII, Early 
types of, 289; German types of, 290; 
destructive warfare waged with by Ger- 
mans, 290; U-boat problems, 291; 
destruction of by depth bombs, 291; 
submarine, airship, and aeroplane, illus., 
292; protection against by nets and mines, 
292; Germans continue their ruthless 
warfare with, 293. VIII, Increasing 
menace from, 25; new outrages of, 47; 
duels with, 49; sink American vessels, 50; 
successful attacks upon, 50; Germany’s 
chief reliance, 63. (See U-boats.) 

Submarine Cable — VII, The first laid, 
163. 

Subtreasury System — III, Re-established, 
230. 

Subway Railways—VI, In New York, 11. 

Sumner, Charles—III, Assaulted in Senate, 
286, illus., 285; portrait, 287. V, Death 


of, 249. VII, Aids in purchase of Alaska, 
86. 
Sumner, General E. V.— IV, Portrait, 


162. 

Sumner’s Crossing—IV, Illus., 200. 

Sumter, Fort—III, Scene of outbreak of 
Civil War, 302. IV, Bombardment of by 
Confederates, 8, 10; before the bombard- 
ment, illus., 9; surrender of, 12; during 
the bombardment, illus., 11; after re- 
duction by General Gillmore, illus., 239; 
bombarded, 240. : 

Sumter, The—V, Career of, 110. 

Sunday, Reverend William A. (Billy)— 
VIII, Portrait, 20; makes earnest appeals 
for Liberty Loan, 21. 

Sun Glass—III, Use of, 188. 

Supreme Court—lII, Constitution 
powers of, 12. 


and 
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Surrat, John — V, Assassin of Secretary 
Seward, 200. 

“Swamp Angel” — IV, Famous gun in 
Charleston harbor, 240. 

Swansea—I, Attacked by Indians, 202, illus., 
2012 

Swedish Rule—I, End of in America, 145. 

“Swinging Round the Circle’’—V, Illus., 230. 

Sykes, General George—IV, Portrait, 282. 


Z% 


Tablet—I, At Scrooby, Notts, illus., 163. 

Taft, Alphonso—V, Secretary of War, 238; 
Attorney-General, 238. 

Taft, William H.—VI, Civil governor of 
Philippines, 291; portrait, 292; visits the 
Pope, 293. VII, Secretary of War, 6, 
40; provisional governor of Cuba, 9; 
governor-general of Philippines, 38; Presi- 
dent, 63; sketch of, 63-66; portrait, 64; 
inauguration of, 67; cabinet of, 67; re- 
nominated, 79; establishes patrol of 
Mexican border, 187. 

Taminent, Chief—I, Makes treaty with 
William Penn, 274. 

Tampa—VI, Recruiting camp for Spanish- 
American War, 153. 

Taney, Roger B.—III, Secretary of the 
Treasury, 175; Attorney-General, 175. 
Tank—VII, Of United States Army, illus., 

162; introduced by British, 303; cater- 
pillar, illus., 304; German defense against 
unsuccessful, 305; and machine-guns, 305; 
triumph of, 312. VIII, Caterpillar type 

driving through forest, illus., 68. 

Taos—III, Fremont at, 278. 

Tarbell, Ida M.—VII, American author, 
154. 

Tariff—II1, Protective adopted, 30; origin 
of tariff laws, 165. V, And taxation, 
226, 221. Vi, Revision of, 112-114. 
VII, Underwood tariff bill, 175. 

Tarkington, Booth—VII, American author, 
152. 

Taxation—V, And tariff, 226, 227. 

Taylor, Bayard — VII, American author, 
140, 141. 

Taylor, General Zachary—III, Guards Mexi- 
can border, 233; good judgment of in 
Mexico, 237; grants truce with Mexico, 
239; peremptory message of, 242; wins 


fame, 243; President, 251; portrait, 252% 
sketch of, 253, 254; cabinet of, 254; 
death of, 257. 

Tea Tax—II, Resistance to, 136; cargoes 
of tea detained, 137; the “Boston Tea 
Party less 

Tecumseh—III, Organizes Indians against 
white invasion, 87; sketch of, Sip Somes 
besieges Fort Meigs, 111; death of, illus., 
122; rebukes General Proctor, illus., 124. 

Tecumseh, The—V, Destruction of, 94. 

Te Deum Laudamus—I, Chanted on landing 
of Columbus, 42. 

Telegraph—III, First use of, 219. WAKE, 
Invention of, 160, 165. 

Telephone—V, The first, 285. WAUL, JBYe= 
velopment of, 74; invention of, 160; 
invention of wireless, 165; wonders of 
wireless, 170, 171. 

Teller, Henry M.—VI, Secretary of the 
Interior, 9. 

Temperahce—III, Progress of movement, 
266. 

Temperance Lesson—I, Illus., 156. 

Teneriffe—I, Peak of, illus., 39. 

Ten-Hour Day—VII, Early strike for, 93. 

Tennessee—ITI, Admitted to Union, 42; 
makes war against Creeks, 125. IV, 
Secedes from Union, 18. V, Reorganized, 
229. 

Tennessee, The—V, A destructive ram, 96; 
in extremity, 98; damaged, 98; attack 
upon, illus., 99; surrender of, 100. 

Territorial Growth of United States—VI, 
293, 294. 

Terror, The—VI, Disabling of, illus., 228. 

Tesla, Nikola — VII, Sketch of, 165; dis- 
covers wireless telegraphy, 165. 

Texas—lII, Lost colony in, 32. III, Trouble 
brewing in, 220; revolts against Mexico, 
222; becomes independent, 222; ad- 
mitted to Union, 222, 223; immense area 
of, 223; boundary question, 231, 249; lays 
claim to New Mexico, 255; secedes from 
Union, 303. VI, Rapid development of, 
283. 

Texas, The—VI, A hole in, illus., 208. 
VII, New 14-inch gun for, 75. VIII, 
Illus., 35. 

Thanet, Octave — VII, American author, 
152. 
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Thanksgiving—II, Origin of holiday, 119. 
III, First national, 33. 

Thaxter, Celia—VII, American author, 147. 

“The little fellow kept his eyes closed’”— 
III, Ulus., 100. 

“The whole character of the war will be 
changed’’—IV, Illus., 103. 

Thirteen-Inch Shells—VI, Illus., 207. 

Thirteenth Amendment—V, To consti- 
tution, 229. 

Thomas, General George H.—IV, ‘‘Rock of 
Chickamauga”’, 225, illus., 220; succeeds 
Rosecrans, 226; portrait, 229; statue of, 
illus., 230. V, Arranges for protection of 
Nashville, 146; brilliant success of against 
Hood, 147; death of, 249. 

Thomas, Philip F.—III, Secretary of the 
Treasury, 301. 

Thompson, Jacob—III, Secretary of the 
Interior, 291. 

Thompson, Richard W.—V, Secretary of the 
Navy, 284. 

Thompson-Seton, Ernest — VII, American 
author, 155. : 

Thomson, Smith—HIII, Secretary of the 
Navy, 158. 

Thorgillsson—I, The Learned, 1. 

Thoroughfare Gap—IV, Guarded by Con- 
federates, 271. 

Thorstein—I, Voyage of, 7. 

Thorwald—I, Voyage of, 6. 

Three Confederate Prisoners—V, illus., 157. 

Ticonderoga—II, Attack on by Montcalm, 
70; expedition against, 76, illus., 74; 
repulse of British at, 78; failure of Aber- 
crombie’s assault upon, 79; Ambherst’s 
campaign against, 84; strong British post, 
157; capture of, 158; sketch of, 168; 
affairs at, 169. 

Tilden, Samuel J. — V, Presidential candi- 
date, 279. 

Tippecanoe—III, Battle with Indians, 88, 
illus., 89. 

“Tippecanoe and Tyler too’—III, Cam- 
paign war cry, 211. 

Titanic, The—VII, Description of, 76, illus., 
76; wrecked by iceberg, 77. 
Tobacco—I, Discovery of, 43. 

118. 

Toleration Act—I, Adopted by Maryland 

assembly, 251; repeal of, 252. 


II, Use of, 


Tomo-chichi—II, Interview of with Ogle- 
thorpe, illus., 10; visits England, 12; in 
Kensington palace, illus., 13. 

Tompkins, Daniel D.—III, Vice President, 
155,163: 

Tom Thumb, The—III, First American 
locomotive, 179. 

Toral, General—VI, Message from to 
General Shafter, 214; surrender of, illus., 
218. 

Tories—II, Resentment against, 308; the 
truth about, 308. 

Torpedo—VII, Firing of, illus., 288. 

Torrey, Bradford—VII, American author, 
155. 

Toucey, Isaac—III, Attorney-General, 227; 
Secretary of the Navy, 291. 

Tracy, Benjamin F.—VI, Secretary of the 
Navy, 36. 

Training Camp—VII, Target instruction, 
illus., 250; barbed wire entanglement, 
illus., 252; infantry marching drill, illus., 
254; cavalry drill, illus., 257; bomb- 
throwing practice, illus., 258; training of 
new army, 259; artillery hike, illus., 262. 
VIII, Unsanitary conditions of camps, 4; 
infantry hike, illus., 4; commission on 
activities of, 5; machine gun practice, 
illus., 64. 

Transportation — VII, Problem of, 313. 
VIII, Great necessity for, 26, 27. . 

Travel—III, Early methods of, 15. 

Treasury Notes—V, Issue of, 293. 

Treaty of Ghent—III, Peace commission, 
140. 

Treaty of Paris—II, Scope of, 95; note, 
OWE 

Treaty of Washington—V, Settles fishery 
disputes with Great Britain, 300. 

Trench—VII, Front line, illus., 284. 

Trent, The—IV, Affair of, 52, 57. 

Trenton—II, The victory at, illus., 180; 
battle of, 197. III, Capital of United 
States, 6; Washington passes through, 22. 

Trine, Ralph Waldo—VII, American author, 
155. 

Tripler, Charles E.—VII, Invents liquid 
air, 160. 

Tripoli—III, Insolence of, 62: war declared 
by, 64; naval expedition against, 65; peace 
with, 68. 
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Trowbridge, J. T.—VII, American author, 
143. 

Trumbull, John—II, His famous painting 
of Signing of Declaration of Independence, 
ye 

Trusts—VII, Bills to regulate, 177, 179. 

Tryon, William—II, Governor of North 
Carolina, 135, 187; suggests brutal meth- 
ods against Americans, 210. 

Tunis—III, Insolence of, 62. 

Turkey—VII, Welcomes battle fleet, 47. 


Tweed, William M.—V, “Boss”, 241; Tweed | 


ring, 241, 244; a fugitive, 244; death of, 
244, 

Tyler, John—III, Vice President, 209; 
portrait, 214; first Vice President to 
become President, 215; sketch Ofe2 tbs 
cabinet of, 215. 

Tyler, Moses Coit—VII, American author, 
188, 139. 

Tyner, James N.—V, Postmaster-General, 
238. 

Typewriter—III, Invention of, 293. VII, 
160. 


U 


U-Boat—VIII, Aiding Liberty Loan, illus., 
24; a German mine-laying, illus., 46; 
duels with, 49. (See Submarines.) 

Udine, Prince—VIII, Heads Italian mission, 
pale 

“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” —V, Influence of, 215; 
writing of, 215. 

“Unconditional Surrender” — IV, Grant’s 
terms at Fort Donelson, 66. 

“Underground Railroad”—III, Of slavery 
days, 257. 

Union Pacific Railway—V, Completed, 238; 
scandals concerning, 254. 

United States—III, Statistics of in begin- 
ning, 14; sluggish early methods of, 20; 
early financing, 29; substantial progress 
of, 43; area of, 61; general prosperity of, 
Gis V, Finances of, 225, 226. Vi; 
Territorial expansion of, 293, 294. VII, 
Files vigorous protest with Germany, 226, 
Ale 

United States Bank—III, Organization of, 
29; Jackson’s quarrel with, 183. 

United States Peace Commission—VI, Span- 
ish-American War, illus., 252. 


United States, The—III, And the Macedo- 
nian, illus., 104. 

Upper Wall Street, New York, 1788—III, 
Illus., 9. 

Upshur, Abel P.—III, Secretary of the 
Navy, 215; Secretary of State, 215. 

Uranium—VII, Discovery of, 167. 

Usher, John P. — V, Secretary of the In- 
terior, 228. 

Utah—VI, Admitted to Union, 83. 


V 


Vail, Alfred—III, Originates telegraph code, 
220. 

Valley Forge—II, Winter quarters at, illus., 
228; illus., 230. III, Washington’s prayer 
at, illus., 19. 

Van Buren, Martin—III, Secretary of State, 
175; Vice President, 184; President, 202; 
sketch of, 203-205; portrait, 204; cabinet 
of, 205; convenes Congress to consider 
panic, 206; unjust prejudices against, 
208; renominated, 209, 251. 

Van Dam, Rip—I, Ad interim governor of 
New York, 159. 

Van Noppen, Dr. Leonard C. —I, On 
character of Peter Stuyvesant, 149-151. 

Van Rensselaer Family—III, Wealth of 
and how obtained, 218. 

Van Twiller, Wouter—I, Illus., 141; gover- 
nor of New Netherland, 142. 

Varuna, The—IV, And the Governor Moore, 
illus., 116; sinking of, 117. 

Vasco da Gama—I, Doubles Cape of Good 
Hope, 28; portrait, 29. 

Venezuela—VI, Friction with over General 
Mijares, 75; her dispute with England, 
87-93; chart, 89; commission to adjust 
difference with England, 89, 93, illus., 92. 

Venice—I, Early commercial center, 28. 

Vera Cruz—III, General Winfield Scott at, 
240; bombardment of, illus., 245. 

Verhult, William — I, Governor of New 
Netherland, 139. 

Vermont—III, Admitted to Union, 32. 

Verrazzani, John—I, Leads first new world 
expedition from France, 72; explores 
coast of Maine and Massachusetts, 72; 
portrait, 72. 

Vespucci, Amerigo—I, Gives his name to 
America, 56; portrait, 57. 
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Vice Presidents—III, John Adams, 1788, 
14; 1792, 36; Thomas Jefferson, 1796, 44; 
Aaron Burr, 1800, 57; George Clinton, 
1804, 71; 1808, 82; Elbridge Gerry, 1812, 
97; Daniel D. Tompkins, 1816, 155; 1820, 
163; John C. Calhoun, 1824, 165; 1828, 
171; Martin Van Buren, 1832, 184; 
Richard Johnson, 1836, 202; John Tyler, 
1840, 209; George M. Dallas, 1844, 222; 
Millard Fillmore, 1848, 251; William R. 
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colonies favor English monarchy, 191; 
dominates the South, 235. II, Fits out 
expedition into Ohio valley, 46; aflame 
with revolutionary patriotism, 151; adopts 
Patrick Henry’s resolution, 153. III, 
Original boundaries of, 6; settles boundary 
dispute, 7; in first conference of states, 
8; slavery introduced into, 82. 1%, 
Secedes from Union, 13. V, Reorganized, 
229. 


Viviani, Premier—VIII, Heads French mis- 
sion, 21. 

Volunteers—VI, To join Lieutenant Hob- 
son, illus., 158. 

Von Steuben, Baron Frederick William—II, 
Aids America, 235. 

Vote—III, Importance of a single, 231. 


King, 1852, 268; John C. Breckinridge, 
1856, 287; Hannibal Hamlin, 1860, 299. 
V, Andrew Johnson, 1864, 156; Schuyler 
Colfax, 1868, 235; Henry Wilson, 1872, 
250; William A. Wheeler, 1876, 281; 
Chester A. Arthur, 1880, 306. VI, 
Thomas A. Hendricks, 1884, 11; Levi P. 
Morton, 1888, 33; Adlai E. Stevenson, 
1892, 77; Garret Augustus Hobart, 1896, W 
93; Theodore Roosevelt, 1900, 280. VII, Wadsworth, General James—IV, Governor 
Charles Warren Fairbanks, 1904, 39; of District of Columbia, 127. 
James 8. Sherman, 1908, 63; Thomas R. Wagner, Fort—IV, Union attack upon 
Marshall, 1912, 80; 1916, 234. repulsed, 238; evacuated, 240. 
Vicksburg—IV, Bombarded, 128; activities Wainwright, Lieutenant Commander Rich- 
at, 211; and vicinity, chart, 212; bom- ard—VI, Portrait, 197. 
barded from river, 213; Confederates Waldseemuller, Martin—I, Names America, 
strengthen, 215; investment of by Grant, bi 
216; Confederate works at, illus, 216; Walker, Robert J.—III, Secretary of the 
Pemberton’s surrender to Grant, 217; Treasury, 227. 
hardships of Confederates at, 217. Walker, William—III, Heads © filibuster 
V, Grierson’s raid, 66. expedition to Nicaragua, 279; execution 
Vikings—I, Characteristics of, 3. of, 280. 
Vilas, William F.—VI, Secretary of the Wallace, General Lew IV, Attacks Con- 
Interior, 15; Postmaster-General, 15. federates at Romney, 20; brings re- 
Villa, Franciseo—VII, Mexican bandit, 189, enforcements to Pittsburg Landing, 70. 
190; portrait, 192; pursuit of, illus, 196. Wallace, William Ross—VII, Ameriean 
Vincennes—II, Captured by George Rogers author, 142. 
Clarke, 258. Walloons—I, Colonize New Netherland, 
Vinetoscope—VII, Invention of, 165. 138; a thrifty people, 138. 
Vinland, In—I, Illus., 5. Wampum Treaty Belt—lI, Illus., 270. 
Virginia—I, North and South, 100; new Wannamaker, John—VI, Postmaster-Gen- 
charter granted to, 111; third charter eral, 36. 
granted to, 115; given a constitution, 121; | Ward, Artemus—VII, American author, 157. 
illiberal charter given to, 122; Indian Ward, General Artemus—lII, Retired as 
massacre in, 123; the ‘Old Dominion’, commander-in-chief, 161. 
124; transferred to Arlington and Cul- Warner, Charles Dudley—VII, American 
peper, 124; Bacon’s rebellion in, 125; author, 154. 
Herbert Jeffreys, governor of, 129; Lord Warning—I, Given by friendly Indian, 
Culpeper, governor of, 129; Lord Howard, llibises aA 
governor of, 130; Francis Nicholson, Warning Signal—VI, Illus., 193. 
governor of, 130; prosperity of, 131; War of 1812—III, Declaration of, 90; 
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Opposition to, 90; United States un- 
prepared for, 91; gloom of Americans in 
1814, 126; gigantic war measures, 126; 
British invade United States, 180; peace 
declared, 140; peace commissioners, 140. 

Warren, General G. K.—V, Foresight of, 
11; portrait, 12; statue of, illus., 15. 

War Room, The—VI, At Washington, illus., 
166: 

Wars—VI, Cost of, 259-261; appalling 
destruction of life in, 261. VII, Folly of, 
92; modern implements of, 161. 

Washburne, Elihu B. — V, Secretary of 
State, 238. 

Washington, D. C.—III, Capital of United 
States, 6; defenses of, 132; burned by 
General Ross, 133; withdrawal of British 
from, 133. IV, Troops rushed Loge lt 
threatened by Confederates, 147; alarmed, 
157; in great danger, 170. V, Greatly 
alarmed, 82; reénforced by Grant, 83; 
great rejoicing in, 142; receives news of 
Lee’s surrender, 196. VI, G. A. R. 
encampment at, 74. 

Washington, Fort — II, 
Island, 188. 

Washington, Fort—III, On site of Cincin- 
nati, 37. 

Washington, George—II, Governor Din- 
widdie’s messenger, 38, 41; boyhood of, 
39; becomes surveyor, 39; and his mother, 
illus., 40; receives military training, 40; 
crosses Alleghenies, 41; and governor 
Dinwiddie, illus., 42; hardships of return 
journey, 43; narrow escape of, 44; com- 
missioned lieutenant-colonel, 46; first 
victory of, illus., 48; first conflict with 
French, 49; surrenders Fort Necessity, 
50; impatient with Braddock, 56; narrow 
escape of, 57; indignant at delay, 82; 
marriage of, 83; on Virginia’s revolution- 
ary committee, 153; commander-in-chief 
of Continental armies, 161, illus., 162; 
assumes command, 167, illus., 166; 
presses siege of Boston, 181; turns atten- 
tion to New York, 187; visits Philadelphia, 
188; faces great difficulties, 195; crosses 
the Delaware, 196; intense anxiety of, 
199; submits first design for Stars and 
Stripes, 205; attempts to check Burgoyne, 
214; defends General Schuyler, 
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218; 
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disasters and misfortunes of his army, 
224; advances to Philadelphia, 225; 
disgusted at conditions, 229; unjust treat- 
ment of, 231; lofty bearing of, 231; the 
country’s hope, 232; and Lafayette in 
consultation, illus., 234; and Lee at 
Monmouth, illus., 236; in a rage, 239; 
extract from his diary, 297; visits Mount 
Vernon after six years’ absence, 298; 
plans of, 298; receives thanks of Congress, 
303; farewell to his officers, illus., 310; 
his patriotism, SuLiL, hoes, G08), TMT 
Unanimously chosen first President, 13; 
portraits, 16, 18; honors to, 17; con- 
spicuous virtues of, 18; at prayer, illus., 
19; services of indispensable, 19; beautiful 
character of, 20; journey from Mount 
Vernon, 21, 22; at Trenton, illus., Pale 
arrival of in New York, 22; inauguration 
of, 20, illus., 23; in bronze, 24; em- 
barrassment of, 24; cabinet of, 26; re- 
elected, 36; second inauguration of, 36; 
twice unanimous choice for President, 36; 
in towering rage, 88; declines third term, 
44; “I am ready for any service that I 
can give my country’, illus., 49; made 
commander-in-chief of army, 50; fatal — 
illness and death of, 53; funeral cere- 
monies, 53; his grand character, 54. VI, 
Washington monument in Clermont Park, 
illus., 104. VIII, His farewell address, 
text, 187-195. 

Washington, Martha—VIII, Sketch of, 85; 
portrait, 84. 

Wasp, The—III, And the Frolic, illus., 142. 

Waterways, Historic—I, New York, chart, 
134. 

Watterson, Henry—VII, American author, 
155. 

Wayne, General Anthony—II, At Stony 
Point, 257, illus., 252; meets revolt at 
Morristown, 290. III, Succeeds St. Clair, 
38; “Mad Anthony”, 88; makes treaty 
with Indians, 39. 

Wayne, Robert J.—VII, Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, 6. 

Weaver, James B.—VI, Presidential candi- 
date, 77. 

Webster, Daniel—III, Presidential candi- 
date, 202; Secretary of State, 215, 257; 
oration of at dedication of Bunker Hill 
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monument, 216; his failure to become 
President, 253; supports “Omnibus Bill’, 
255; death of, 261; sketch of, 261; portrait, 
262. 

Weir, James, Jr.,—III, 
navigation, 76. 

Welles, Gideon—IV, Secretary of the Navy, 
Sa WW 5 Pe 

Wesley, John and Charles—II, In Georgia, 
14. 

Western Reserve—III, Origin and limits, 7. 

West Point—III, Military Academy at, 227. 

West Virginia—IV, Fighting in, 38. V, 
Army suppresses railway rioters in, 288. 

Wethersford—III, Surrenders, 126; before 
Jackson, illus., 127. 

Wharton, Edith—VII, American author, 
syle 

What Won the Battle—II, Iilus., 272. 

Wheeler, Benjamin Ide—VII, American au- 
thor, 155. 

Wheeler, Joseph H.—VI, Major-General in 
Spanish-American War, 153. 

Wheeler, William A.—Y, Vice President, 
281. 

Where Jackson Fell—IV, Illus., 248. 

Whig—III, Party name, 171; great en- 
thusiasm of, 209; passes out of existence, 
286. 

“While we were marching through Georgia” 
—V, Illus., 147. 

Whipple, Abraham—II, Defies Sir James 
Wallace, 136. 

Whipple, E. P.—VII, American author, 154, 
156. 

Whiskey—III, Taxed by Congress, 40; 
“Whiskey Rebellion” in Pennsylvania and 
Virginia, 41. VIII, Manufacture and im- 
portation of prohibited, 22. 

White, Andrew D.—VII, American author, 
155. 

Whitefield, George—I, “Nil desperandum, 
Christo duce’, 2388. II, In Georgia 
Colony, 15. 

White House—IV, Army headquarters at, 
138; in Washington estate, 139; disap- 
pointment of Confederates at, 161. 

White House, The—VIII, Executive man- 
sion, illus., 78. 

White, Hugh L.—III, Presidential candi- 
date, 202. 
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White, John—JI, Governor of second 
Roanoke Colony, 90; brings succor, 91; 
attempts settlement at Cape Ann, 171. 

White Oak—IV, McClellan’s field-works at, 
155; a furious encounter at, 163. 

White, Stewart Edward—VII, American au- 
thor, 153. 

Whiting, Lilian—VII, American author, 147. 

Whitman, Walt—VII, American author, 
141, 142. 

Whitney, Eli—III, Portrait, 30; invents 
cotton gin, 33. VII, 160, 161. 

Whitney, William C.—VI, Secretary of the 
Navy, 15. 

Whittier, John Greenleaf—VII, American 
author, 122, 123; portrait, 126. 

Wickersham, George W.—VII, Attorney- 
General, 68. 

Wickliffe, Charles A. — III, Postmaster- 
General, 216. 

Wiggin, Kate Douglas—VII, American au- 
thor, 151. 

Wilcox, General C. M.—V, Portrait, 33. 

Wilcox, Ella Wheeler—VII, American au- 
thor, 146, 147. 

“Wildcat Banks’’—III, Their methods, 205. 

Wilderness, The—IV, Wild tract in Virginia, 
243. V, A desperate battle in, 70-72. 

Wilkes, Captain Charles—IiI, Seeks South 
Pole, 265. IV, Commander of the San 
Jacinto, 52; portrait, 52; report of, 53-56. 

Wilkins-Freeman, Mary E.—VII, American 
author, 151. 

Wilkins, William—III, Secretary of War, 
215. 

William and Mary College—I, Established, 
130. 

William Henry, Fort—II, Surrendered, 70; 
massacre of prisoners at, 71. 

Williams, George H.—V, Attorney-General, 
238. 

Williams, Reverend John—I, Brutal treat- 
ment of his family by Indians, 229; his 
daughter becomes an Indian, 230. 

Williams, Roger—I, Arrives in Massachu- 
setts, 175; banishment of, 176; radical 
views of, 176; in exile, illus., 177; settles 
Rhode Island, 177; intereedes with Narra- 
gansetts, 179; pleading with Canonicus, 
illus., 180; visits England, 186. 

Williamsburg—IV, And vicinity, chart, 130; 
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skirmishing at, 132; battle of, 134; Union 
losses at, 135; after the battle, 137. 

Willis, Nathaniel P.—VII, American author, 
140. 

Wilmot, David — III, Author of Wilmot 
Proviso, 251. 

Wilmot Proviso—III, Provisions of, 251. 

Wilson, Henry—V, Vice President, 250. 

Wilson, Henry Lane—VII, American am- 
bassador to Mexico resigns, 187. 

Wilson, James — VI, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, 15, 101. VII, 40, 68. 

Wilson, General James H.—V, Commands 
Union forces at Selma, 205. 


Wilson, William B.—VII, Secretary of 
Labor, 174. 

Wilson, William L.—VI, Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, 78. 


Wilson, Woodrow — VII, President, 80; 
message of on Alaska, 89; ends Colorado 
coal miners’ strike, 116; American author, 
139; portrait, 172; inauguration of, 173; 
eabinet of, 174; revives an old custom, 
175; reads message to Congress, illus., 
176; at Gettysburg reunion, 215-217, 
illus., 214; reélected, 235; asks belligerent 


European nations to state terms of peace, | 


237; advises Congress of break with 
Germany, 239; advises ‘‘armed neutrality” 
240; second inauguration of, 243; and 
war cabinet, illus., 244; calls Congress in 
extra session, 245; presents war message 
to Congress, 247-249. VIII, Rejects the 
Pope’s peace proposal, 15; delivers another 
war message to Congress, 31; takes over 
railways for government, 76; his messages 
on the World War, 95-152; his peace 
suggestion, text, 96-102; announcement 
of break of diplomatic relations with 
Germany, text, 102-106; asks financial 
support from Congress for war expenses, 
text, 106-111; advises declaration of war, 
text, 111-120; appeals to the patriotism of 
the country, text, 120-125; Flag Day 
address, text, 125-131; reply to Pope’s 
peace proposal, text, 133-135; the in- 
tolerable thing, text, 136-146; his peace 
program, text, 146-152. 

Wilson’s Creek—IV, Battle of, 41. 

Winchester—IV, Confederate army at, 27; 
battle of, 145; preparations for defense, 


264, Confederate gains at, 267; Long- 
street at, 270. 

Windom, William—VI, Secretary of the 
Treasury, 5, 36. 

Wine—VIII, Production of curtailed, 22. 

Wingfield, Edward—I, Mismanages James- 
town colony, 106. 

Winning the War—VIII,. Great and growing 
determination for, 29. 

Winslow, General John—II, Leads cam- 
paign against Nova Scotia, 53. 

Winslow, Captain John A.—V, Portrait, 
121; commander of the Kearsarge, 122; 
and officers, illus., 123. 

Winslow, The—VI, Death of Ensign Bagley, 
illus., 155. 

Winthrop, John—I, Governor of Massachu- 
setts Colony, 172; portrait, 172; friendship 
of with Indians, 174. 

Winthrop, John, Jr.—I, Governor of Con- 
necticut, 178. 

Wireless Telegraph—VII, Invention of, 20. 

Wirt, William—III, Attorney-General, 158, 
168; presidential candidate, 183. 

Wisconsin Territory—III, Trouble with 
Indians in, 184. 

Wisconsin, The—VII, In American battle 
fleet, 47. 

Wise, General Henry A.—IV, Commands 
Confederate army, 92. 

Wise, Micajah—VII, Oldest man at Gettys- 
burg reunion, 210. 

Wister, Owen—VII, American author, 153. 

Witcheraft—I, Delusion in New England, 
219-226; scene in court, illus., 221; end of 
delusion, 225. : 

“With the compliments of the captain’’— 
T ius. 192. 

Wolcott, Oliver, Jr.,—III, Secretary of the 
Treasury, 26. 

Wolfe, General James—II, Attack of on 
Louisbourg, 77; campaign of against 
Quebec, 84, 86, 89; death of, 91; sketch 
of, 90; portrait, 92; memorial monument 
to, 92, illus., 93. 

Woman Suffrage—I, Existed among 
Iroquois, 23. VII, Progress of, 74, 183. 
VIII, Pickets create disorder, 23-25. 

Wood, Henry—VII, American author, 155. 

Wood, General Leonard—VI, Chief of staff, 
85; with Rough Riders in Cuba, 165; 
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portrait, 177; military governor at San- 
tiago, 219. VII, Governor-general of 
Cuba, 7. 

Woodberry, George E.—VII, American au- 
thor, 145. 

Woodbury, Levi — III, Secretary of the 
Treasury, 175, 205; Secretary of the 
Navy, 175. 

Wool, General John E.—III, Movements 
against Mexicans, 239; conquers Indians, 
280. 

Woolley, John G.—VI, Presidential candi- 
date, 281. 

Worcester, Dean C. — VI, Philippine com- 
missioner, 291. 

Worden, Lieutenant John Lorimer—IV, 
Commander of the Monitor, 104; injured, 
109. 

World War—VII, American developments 
relating to, 219; affects American 
economy, 220-222; vast manufacture of 
munitions, 229; America breaks diplo- 
matic relations with Germany, 239; 
American loyalty in, 251; missions from 
Entente Powers, 266; new methods in, 
285; new weapons in, 289; each soldier 
a specialist, 311. VIII, Must be fought 
to a finish, 17, 75; begun by Germany, 40, 
41; great losses in, 43; Americans lend 
valuable aid in, 73. 

Wounded Knee—VI, Battle of, 59, 61, 
illus., 60. 

Wright, Carroll D.— VII, Pullman strike 
commissioner, 103. 

Wright, Luke E. — VI, Philippine com- 
missioner, 291. VII, Secretary of War, 6, 
40; governor-general of Philippines, 38. 

Wright, Wilbur and Orville — VII, De- 
velop aeroplane, 71, 160, 294; at Hudson- 
Fulton celebration, 73. 

Wynne, Robert J.—VII, Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, 40. 


Wyoming Valley—II, Sketch of, 242; the 
massacre, 243, illus. 240; marvelous 
escapes, 244; British praise Indian atroc- 
ities, 246. III, Disturbance over colony, 
forter 
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X-Rays—VII, Discovery of, 166; wonders 
Ollie 
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Yale College—I, Founding of, 236. 

Yazoo River—IV, Naval engagement on, 124. 

Yeamans, Sir John—1, Governor of Carolina, 
259. 

Yeardley, George—I, Governor of Virginia 
Colony, 119. 

Yellow Fever—V, In the South, 295. 

Yemmasees—I, Seek revenge, 265. 

Y. M. C. A.—VIII, War work of, 7. 

York, Pa.—II, Congress flees to, 227. 
Capital of United States, 6. 

York (Toronto)—III, Capture of by Ameri- 
cans, 1138. 

Yorktown—II, Capture of redoubt, illus., 
293; advance of allied armies, 298; 
surrender of Cornwallis at, 300, illus., 
301. IV, Siege of, 129, (II, Illus., 299); 
and vicinity, chart, 130; Confederates 
evacuate, 131. 

York, Duke of—I, Sketch of, 154. 

Young, Brigham—III, President of Mor- 
mon church, 291; death of, 292. 

Young, Samuel B. M.—VI, Lieutenant- 
general, 85. 

Yukon River—VI, Gold discovered on, 115. 
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Zeppelins—VII, German airships, 293, 294. 

Zollicoffer, General Felix K.—IV, Attacked 
by General Buell, 60; death of, 60. 

Zouave Firemen’s Monument—YV, Illus., 51. 
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